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CHAPTER 1. 


OUTLIXES OF TIE HISTORY OF THE SPANISH INTELLECT FROM THE FIFTH TO 
THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
PAGE 


In the preceding Volume four propositions have been established . 1-3 
The truth of which msy be further verified by studying the history 
of Spain. . 2 
In Spain, superstition is enoosiraged by physical Diarbmen 2-T 
Tt was also encouraged by the great Arian wur with Franco . 8-10 
And, subsequently, by the war with the Mohammedans . 11-14 
‘These three causes influenced the policy of Ferdinand and Isabella 14-15 
Continuation of the same policy by Charles V. and by Philip IT. . 15-20 
Philip IL, notwithstanding his repulsive qualities, was loved by the 
nation . - s . : 3 * 21-22 
Their affection for him was the result of general causes, which, 
during several centuries, have made tle — ee 
loyal people in Europe . . . 
Origin of Spanish loyalty, and evideciós of it " 
Loyalty became united with superstition, and each strengthened tho 
other 
In leomasquancs of this —— great foreign —S were meda, 
and a great military spirit was developed . 4 
Bat tliis sort of progress, depending too much upon individuals, is 
necessarily unstablo - 
The progress of England, on the other hand, depends tpon the 
ability of the nation, and, therefore, continues; whether indi- 
vidual rulers aro skilful, or whether they are unskilful — . 
In Spain, the ruling classes were supreme; the people counted for 
nothing; and hence the graudeur of the country, which was 
raised up by the able princes of the sixteenth century, was ns 
"quickly pulled down by the weak princes of tho seventeenth . 
Tho decay of Bpato, in the seventeenth century, was connected with 
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The first use which the clergy made of their power was to expel all 
Ef of this expulsion in impoverishing Spain . > 
Decline of manufactures, and of population, and increase of poverty 
In 1700, when affairs were at their worst, the Austrian dynasty was 
succeeded by the Bourbon . ` . . . 
Spain was now ruled by foreigners 
Who endeavoured to improve the country by weakening the Church 
But the authority of the Churcl had so enfeebled the national 
intellect, that the people immersed in ignorance, remained 
inert . 
Government attempted to remedy this — by calling 1 in n for- 
eign aid . 
The influence of foreigners ta Brain: was displayed in the expulsion 
of tho Jesuits, in 1767 i ^ 
And in the attacks made on the Inquisition å $ £ 
It was also displayed in the foreign policy of Spain . 
All this was promoted by the authority and high obaracher of 
Charles III. a 
But it was of no avail; — politicians can do nothing, when 
the spirit of the country is against them. . i 91-92 
Still, Charles III. effected great improvements, from which, on a su- 
perficial view, permanent benefit might have been expected. 92-100 
Summary of what was accomplished for Spain, by the government, 
between the years 1700 and 1788  . $ . 100-102 
Inasmuch, however, as these ameliorations were opposed to the 
habits of the national character, a reaction was inevitablo » 103-104 
In 1788, Charles III. was succeeded by Charles IV., and the new 
king, being a true Spaniard, the reaction began . + 104-105 
In the nineteenth century, political reformers again endeavoured to 
improve Spain . 106 
For the reasons already stated, their efforts were fruitless, notwith- 
standing the early establishment in that country of — 
privileges, and of popular representation E . 
In this way, general causes always triumph over particular — 
Thoso general causes predetermined the country to superstition, and 
it was impossible for individuals to mako head against them 
Nothing can weaken superstition but knowledge . 
Such failures aro the more observable, because Spain enjoys im- 
mense natural advantages. ` 
AnA has possesso! great patriota and great legialatora ` 
The Spaniards have, moreover, long been celebrated for honour, 
courage, temperance, humanity, and religious sincerity - 115 
Bo Puis as however, as national progress is concerned, these noble quali- 
ties are useless, while ignorance is so gross and so general + 115-118 
This it is, which, isolating Spain from the rest of the civilized world, 
keeps alive that spirit of superstition, that reverence for an- 
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tiquity, and that blind and servile loyalty, which, as long as 
they last, will render improvement impossible; and which must 
last until ignorance is removed . 2 : . 119-123 


CHAPTER IL 
CONDITION OF SCOTLAND TO THE END OF THE FOURTEENTII CENTURY. 


Scotland and Spain aro very dissimilar in regard to loyalty . . 193-125 
But are very similar in regard to superstition . 125 
The Scotch unite liberality in politics with illiberality i in religion. 

This is the largest and most important fact in their history; and 

the rest of the volume will be AA in cia its 

causes 4 
Influence of physical jebgrapty : A . 
Roman invasion of Scotland . 
Trish invasion of Scotland p 
Norwegian invasion of Scotland x . - > " 
English invasion of Scotland - . 181-185 
The injuries which these invasions inflicted "jai Scotland stopped 


the growth of towns, and thereby favoured the power of the 
nobles 


185 
The power of the nobles was still farther favoured byt the physical 

structure of the country » . 
And by the wenkness of the Crown . r 
Mence their authority had, beforo the close of the fourteenth cens 

tury, become enormous. The Crown, completely overshadowed 

by them, could derive no aid from the citizens, because, owing 

to the circumstances just mentioned, there were no cities 187-138 
For, industry was impossible, and the commonest arts were unknown 139-141 
Evidence of the scanty population of the Scotch towns . . 141-144 
They were too fecble and insignificant to elect their own magistrates 145 
The municipal element being thus imperfect, the only ally, which 

the Crown could possibly find, was the Church . 147 
Hence, a coalition between the kings and the clergy against tho no- 

bles . N 147 
The clergy were the ónty body "who could withstand ‘the Sohle. 

Causes of the great influence of the clergy ; ‘ . 147-154 


CHAPTER III. 
CONDITION OF SCOTLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH AND BIXTEENTH OENTURIES, 


Early in the fifteenth century, the alliance between the Crown and 
the Church against the nobles, became obvious . ¿ 155 

James I. attacked the nobles, and favoured the Church; bopisg 
hereby to establish the su acy ofthe throne , 186 
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general causes . 15 
Besides failing, it pródnced his own destrnoion « A 158 
Power of the Douglases, who were at the head of the soüthetm no- 

bility 5 > . 158-159 
James IL murdered the chiefs of that family ` 159 
The Crown, in its efforts sqsinst the mobles; was encouraged by the 

clergy; and before the middle of the fifteenth century, tho 

Church and the aristocracy were completely estranged from 

each other , . 160-161 
James II., Tike James IL and James I, allied himself with tho clergy 

against the nobles. . 162-163 
Their power, however, was too deeply rooted to be shaken ; and, 

in 1488, they put the king to death à 103 
Still, and notwithstanding these successivo failures, “James IV. fol- 

lowed the same policy as his predecessors . ^ 103-104 
So did James V. Consequently the nobles NITE him, and 

ejected the clergy from all offices in the stato . 164 
Jn 1528, Jamés V. escaped; tho Crown and tho Church — 

the ascendant, and the principal nobles were banished — . 105 
From this moment, the nobles hated the Church more than ever. 

Their hatred brought about the Reformation . 2 . 165 
Active measures of tho government against the nobles . . 166-167 
The nobles revenged themselves by becoming Reformers . ^ 167 
James V., on the other hand, threw himself entirely into the arms 

of the Church — . 108 
As the nobles took the opposite side, indas the peoplé had iso tffa- 

ence, the success or failure of the Reformation in Scotland was 

A A rie 

power . z . 169-171 
In 1542, the nobles — refused — to Saiak V.; and their 

treatment of him at this critical period of his lifo, broke his 

heart . ^ ` - . 171-172 
Directly ho died, they regained ‘authority. The cergy were dis- 

placed, and measures favourable to Protestantism were adopted 172-175 
Tn 1546, Cardinal Beaton was assassinated, and Knox rash 

reer e - N . 175-177 
Subsequent prooéediàgs of Enok E $ - A 177-178 
While Knox was abroad, tho nobles established the Reformation . 178-179 
He roturned to Scotland in 1559, by which time the strugglo was 

nearly over . . 

In 1559, the queen regent was deposed the nobles besame supremo; 

and, in 1560, the Church was destroyed , 

Immediately this revolution was completed, tho nobles and tho 
preachers began to quarrel about the wealth of the Church 

The nobles, thinking that they ee to have * took it into their 
ownhands . . : , . 188-1860 
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Therenpon, the Protestant preachers said that the nobles were insti- 
gated by the devil * Ñ " 186-188 
Morton, who was at the head of the nobility, became entaged as the 
proceedings of the new clergy, and persecuted them - 188-189 
A complete rupture between the two classes + - 189 
The clergy, finding therasel vea despised by the governing class, united 
themselves heartily with the people, and advocated democratic 
principles  . " . . r ^ n 189 
In 1574, Melville became their leader. Under his auspices, that great 
struggle began, which never stopped until, sixty years later, it 
produced the rebellion against Charles I. A 190 
The first manifestation of this rebellions spirit was tho attack: an tho 
bishops + 100-191 
In 1575, the attack po In 1580, eplicdphey 7 was abolished » 191-192 
But the nobles upheld that institution, because they loved inequality 
for the same reasons which made the clergy love equality « 192-194 
a man i ere 
^ + 194-196 
In 1582, B. Faroe VI. was fugiam 4 his mnm was justified 
by the clergy, whose democratic principles were now openly 
ed . å è . . b . 196-197 


proclaim: 
Violent language used by the clergy against the king and against the 
nobles > » 197-201 
Their Jeader, Melville, perscanlly insulted the king, and they were 
probably privy to the Gowrie conspiracy in 1600 . + 201-202 
Still, the clergy, notwithstanding tho indecency of their conduct, 
conferred the greatest of all boons upon Scotland, by keeping 
alive and nurturing the spirit of liberty. . è " . 202-204 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONDITION OF SCOTLAND DURING TUE BEVENTEENTI AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


In 1003, the King of Scotland became also King of England, and de- 
termined to use liis new resources in iic and FERN tho 
Scotch clergy « 205-210 
His cruel treatment of them . . 210-219 
In 1610, James, backed by the power of TAGA, forced ep.scopacy 
upon Scotland. Courts of High Commission were also set up 212-213 
Tyrannical conduct of the bishops — . . . . 218-215 
puse a reaction was preparing =. . 216-2317 
In 1687, the reaction declared itself, and, in 1098, tho bishops were 
overthrown . . 217-218 
The movement being “essentially demoorstio, could bee stop there, 
but quickly spread from the Church to the State, In 1639, war 
orent Charles I. M the Scotch, who, having defeated 
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The Scotch, before they would crown Charles TT., compelled him to 

humble himself, and to confess his own errors and the errors of 

his family ` . 220-221 
But, after Charles IT. mounted the throne of England, ho becamo 

powerful enough to triumph over the Scotch. He nvailed him- ' 

self of tbat power to oppress Scotland even more grievously 

than his two predecessors had done . : . 221-2232 
Happily, however, the spirit of liberty was strong eaongh to bafile 

his attempts to establish a permanent despotism è - 223 
Still, the crisis was terrible and the people and their clergy were 

exposed to every sort of outrage — . + 928-226 
Now, ns before, the bishops aided the government In Ste efforts to en- 

slave Scotland. Being hated by the people, they allied them- 

selves with the Crown, and displayed the warmest affection 

towards James IL, during whose reign cruelties were perpe- 

trated worso than any previously known > A . 227-230 
In 1688, another reaction, in which the Scotch again freed them- 
- selves from their oppressors . 230 
The only powerful friends of this bad government were » the High- 

landers . 
Reasons which — tho Ilighlanders do rebel in favour of the 

Stuarts . 
Tbe Highland rebellions of 1715 ind 1745 weis not the result of 

loyalty . 
After 1745, the Highlanders sank into complete insignificance, sna 

the progress of Scotland was uninterrupted . , : 
Beginning of the trading spirit - ; 
Connexion between the rise of the trading spirit asd the abolition, 

in 1748, of hereditary jurisdictions . 
The abolition of these jurisdictions was a aymptoni of the declining 

power of the Scotch nobles, but not a cause of it . 
One causo of the decline of their power was the Union with Eng- 

land, in 1707 . A Š 
Another causo was tho failuro of tho Rebellion of 1745 ; ^ 
The nobles, being thus weakened, were, in 1748, easily deprived of 

their right of jurisdiction. In this way, they lost the last em- 

Diem of their old authority . 
This great democratio and liberating mióveuient was aided by the 

growth of the mercantile and manufacturing classes . . 244-245 
And their growth was itself assisted by the Union with England 245-246 
Evidence of the rapid progress of the industrious classes in the first 

half of the eighteenth century , . 246-253 
During the same period, a new and splendid literature 4 aroso in 

Scotland ^ 253-254 
Bnt, unfortunataly, this Titeratare, notwithstanding its bold and 

inquisitive spirit, was unable to diminish national superstition 254-255 
It is the business of the historian to ascertain the causes of its 
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failure, If he cannot do this, he cannot understand the history 
of Scotland 3 . 7 ^ ^ : 
The first and most essential quality of an historian, is a clear per- 

ception of the great scientific doctrine of Law. But whoever 

seeks to apply this doctrine to the whole course of history, and 

to elucidate, by its aid, the march and theory of affairs, is met 

by obstacles which no single mind can remove ^ . 256-259 


CHAPTER V. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE SCOTCH INTELLEOT DURING THE SEVENTEENTE 
CENTURY, 

The rest of tho Volume will be occupied with a still closer investi- 
gation of the double paradox presented by the history of Scot- 
land; namely, 1st, that the same people should be liberal in 
politics, and illiberal in religion; and, 2d, that the free and 
sceptical literature which they produced in the eighteenth 
century, should have been unable to lessen their — il- 


liberality 
Their religious illiberality was the zone of thei immense power i» 


messed by their clergy in the seventeenth century. The causes 

of that power will be examined in the present chapter í 
The failure of their literature in diminishing this illiberality during 

the eighteenth century, was the result of the peculiar method 

of inquiry adopted by the Scotch philosophers, The causes 

of the universal diffusion of that method, the nature of tho 

method, and the consequences of it, will be examined in the 

next chapter, which will conclude the Volume , t 201 
Circumstances in the seventeenth century favourable to the infineneo 

of the Scotch clergy . . 901-203 
While the English war against Charles L was — political, 

the Scotch war against him was essentially religious — . . 264-266 
Though this was the effect of Scotch superstition, it was nlso a 

cause of its further progress . . 207-208 
Hence, in the seventeenth century, secular Internet dre y naa 

and theological ones became supreme, Illustration of this, 

from the zeal of the people to hear sermons of inordinate fro- 

queney and of terrible length; so that they passed the greater 

part of their lives in what were erroneously termed religious 

exercises . . . - . . i . 268-270 
The clergy availed themselves of these habits to extend and con- 

solidate their own authority . . . 270-271 
Their great engine of power was tho Kirk-Session. ‘Tyranny of the 

Kirk-Sessions * * . 271-273 
Monstrous pretensions | of the derer . 278-274 
Cases in was 3 was believed tha that these pretensions w were upheld 
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The clergy, becoming elated, indulge in language of extraordinary 

arrogance . 281-285 
Thay sesoctod thet miracles word wrooghs de, their behalf, and. often. so 

on their persons + ét ‘ . 885-987 
Effect of thiese proceedings upon the Scotch mind: . «w^. 987-388 
The clergy, to intimidate tho people, and bring them completely 

under control advocated horrible notions — evil 

spirits and future punishments . . ` . 288-296 
With the same object they propounded notians more horrible still, 

respecting the Deity, whom they Mp Sant as a cruel, pas- 

sionate, and sanguinary Being . 297-802 
They, moreover, declared that lisrralads aod even praleeworthy ac- 

tions were sinful, and would provoke the Divine wrath . 302-309 
To prevent such imaginary sins, the clergy made —— 

tions, and punished thoso who disobeyed them, sometimes by 

ee ee a A irons, and some- 

times in other ways . i . . 809-310 
Specimens of the sins which the clergy. invented: * + 810-318 
The result was, that all mirth, all innocent gaiety, all demonstra- 

tions of happiness, and nearly al physical enjoyment, were do , 

stroyed in Scotland . á $14 
lence, the national character was mutilated. For, the — of 

the body are, in our actual condition, as essential a part of the 

great scheme of. sey A affairs, as 

are the pleasures of the mind . ` ^ . 914-315 

But the clergy, by denconcing these pleasures of the s senses, do what 

they can, in every country, to diminish the total amount of hap- 

piness of which humanity is susceptible, and which it has a 

right to enjoy . 816-819 
In no Protestant country have the clergy pushed these yy and 

unsocial tenets so far as in Scotland. . 819 
Indeed, in some respects, tlie Bootoh.cleegy. were snare ecetie than: 

those of any branch of the Catholio Church, except the Spanish ; 

since they attempted to destroy the affections, and to sever tho 

holiest ties of domestic love . . . . . 


PAGS 


CHAPTER VI. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE SCOTCH INTELLECT DURING THE EIGITEENTII 
CENTURY. 


The Scotch philosophical literature of the eighteenth century, was a 
reaction against the theological spirit of the seventeenth . 828 

But the peculiarity of the philosophy which now arose, is that, in- 
stead of being an inductive philosophy, it was a deductivo one 823-924 

This is well worthy of notice; because the inductive method being 
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essentially anti-theological, it might have been expected that 

the opponents of the theological spirit would havo followed that 

method 3 - . - a - : 
The truth, however, was, that the theological spirit had taken such 

hold of the Scotch mind, that it was impossible for the inductivo 

method to gain a hearing s . 325-329 
Hence, tbe secular philosophy of the eightcenth — though 

new in its results was not new in the method by which those 

results were obtained = 329 
In this respect, Scotland is similar to Germany, but diteimilar to 


England . 
Summary of the most ——— — distinctions Bitwa induction ind 
deduction : 
The whole of the Seotch philosophy, physica as well as 'metaphyi- 
cal, is deductivo . ` è ^ : 
Hutcheson’s philosophy . ^ $ a 
Tts results and tendency 
Its method . 
Adam Smitl's philosophy e 
Wis Theory of Moral Sentiments and his Wealth y Nations nre 
different parts of one an To understand either, we must 
study both . » 840-341 
His deductivo method Aids upon a topprdults of premise 341-344 
Account of his Theory of Moral Sentimenta : 944—848 
Account of his Wealth of Natíc:s . $ : E . 848-360 
Hume's philosophy : è - ` . 800-378 
His want of imagination . . . . . 960-301 
Importance and novelty of his doctrines . . 862-365 
His method was eminently deductive; and ho, ‘Tike Adam Smith, 
cared littlo for experience 2 . 865-868 
Hence, his injustice to Bacon, whose method was diametrically op- 
posed to his own. . - 866 
His Natural History of Religion ` . 968-272 
between the method of this work and the method em- 
ployed by Cudworth ; ¿ 278 
Reid's philosophy 5 . 373-383 
His timidity ınade him look at tho practical tendency of speculativo 
doctrines, instead of confining himself to tho question of their 
truth or falsehood . 873-877 
Bat a philosopher should deem it his bustotas: to aecettalii 1 now 
truths, without regard to their consequences . š . 878-875 
Reid attacked Hume's method, because he disliked tho results to 
which that method had led . B . 875-578 
And yet, in raising his own philosophy, he followed the very samo 
method himself . 878-881 
Estimate of the valuo of what Roid et effctel .— Eo AS 
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philosophy ‘ + 387-394 

His theory of latent hesk prepsred the way for. subsequent, dis. 

coveries . 888-390 
His method iran flaductive), and does not come under any of the rules 

of the Baconian philosophy - ~ 890-391 
He reasoned from his principles epeculatively, instead of ———— 

himself with a long course of experiments - : + 8901-394 
To do this was to indulge the imagination, which is deemed dan- .. .. . 

gerous by the inductive school of English physicists. But, in- 

the pursuit of truth, we need all our powers; and the advance 

of physical science is retarded by our — of the — 

and emotional faculties . é 
Black, therefore, did immense service by giving free scope to the 

imagination, Tho same plan was pursued by his successor, 

Leslie * . . . * . 
Leslie's philosophy of heat s Š à . . 
He derived great aid from poetry + ` 
And was unjust to Bacon, whoso inductive vi views he disliked » 
Hutton’s geological philosophy * « 403-413 
Fire and water are the two causes which here altered, and are still 

altering, the crust of the earth. Tho supposition that volcanic 

action was formerly more powerful than at present, is quite 

consistent with the doctrines of an unbroken sequence of events, 

and of the uniformity of natural laws " * 403-405 
The action of firo and water on the, crost.of the. earth, ‚maybe: 

studied deductively, by computing separately the probable oper- 

ation of each. Or they may be studied inductively, by obsery- 

ing their united effects, and rising from tho effects to tho 

causes; while the deductive plan is to descend from the causes 

to the effects . 405 
Of these two methods, the English followed the fadam f the 

Scotch and Germans followed the deductiyo š W 405 
English geology founded by William Smith . » 405-406 
German geology founded by Werner . . * . * 407-408 
Scotch geology founded by Hutton . * 409 
Tho English observed effects in order to ascertain causes, The Ger- 

mans, assuming water to be the cause, reasoned from it to the 

effects, The Seotch, assuming heat to be the cause, mado its 

principles the first step in their argument ; 405-410 
Reasons which made the Scotch geologists argue from epic 

of heat, instead of, like the German geologists, arguing from the 

principles of water à 409 
Though Hutton founded the theory of metepotphle nos, and as- 
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cribed such immense importance to heat, he would not take the, 

trouble of examining a single region of active volcanos, where 

he might have seen those very operations of nature, respecting 

_ which he speculated 
Bat, by a deductive application of the principles unfolded by Black, 

he arrived at a conclusion concerning the consolidation of strata 

by heat 4 
That conclusion was entirely speculative, and unsupported by ep 

rience. P . 411-413 
Though expáriment might — * no ono. > bad yet made, 

the trial; and Hutton was too averse to the inductiye method 

to undertake the investigation himself å 412 
Sir James Hall afterwards took the matter up, and ern Tu 

fied the great idea which Hutton had propounded, — . . 412-418 
Watt's invention of the steam-engine, and egal of the compo- 

sition of water . . 414-416 
Contrast between the method by "which he asa pr discov- 

ered the composition of water, and the opposite method by 

which the Englishman, Cavendish, made the same discoyery at 

the same time . x . 415-416 
Nature of the evidence of tho — differences — the or- 

- ganic and inorganic world. Life is probably a property of all 

matter . . 416-419 
Assuming, however, for the purposce of classification, that the or- 

ganic world is fundamentally different from the inorganic, we 

may divide organio science into physiology and pathology . 419-420 
The two great Scotch pathologists are. Cullen nnd John Hunter, 

Hunter, having a larger mind than. Cullen, was also a physiolo- 

= . . e . 420-491 

Account of Cullen's philosophy z > ` $ . 421-499 
His love of theory j „421-422 
Theory, Phowgh pecessery in acienoe, la dangerous in practice » 4223-498 
Difference between the science of pathology and the art of thera- 


peutics 

Comparison between the method of Cullen's — and the 
method employed by Adam Smith . ; : : 

Oullen's theory of the solids . 

He refused to inquire into tho truth ot the principles fom which he 

a 

His conclasions, like bie promiases, represent. only a part af the trath, 
and were extremely one-sided, Still, their value is unquestion- 
In ir Bah o iia epa. pio: 

^ gres y 

ame of fever ’ . p 
His nosology . 2 

The philosophy of John Hanter à 

Hisgr his 
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{n his mind, the inductive and deductive methods struggled for mas- 
tery. Their conflict oppressed him. This is one of the causes 
of tho darkness of his thoughts and consequently of his style 

His natural disposition was towards deduction . 

But circumstances made him inductive, and he collected facts with 
untiring industry 

By this means ho made & large number of curious phystological dis- 
coveries 


He traced the history of the red globules of the blood, and arrived 

at the conclusion that their function is to strengthen the system 

rather than to repair it . 3 
EU after his death, this inference was corroborated by the progrém 

uf microscopical and chemical researches. It was especially 

corroborated by Lecanu's comparison of the blood in different 

sexes nnd in different temperaments : à 4 439-440 
Hunter's inquiries concerning the movements of animals and vege- 
He recognized the great truth that the sciences of the inorganio 

world must be the foundation of those of the organic ` 443 
His object was, to unite all the physical sciences, in order to show 

that, the operations of nature being always uniform, regularity 

prevails even amidst the greatest apparent irregularity — . 443 
Hence, aiming chiefly at a generalization of irregularities, his fa- 

vourite study was pathology — . 443 
In his pathological inquiries, ho took into T tho malformations 

of crystals . . 444 
As a physiologist, he was equalled or éxsilled by Aristotlo; but as 

a pathologist, he is unrivalled for the grandeur of his views . 445-446 
In patholozy, his love of deduction was more obvious than in phys: 


Ilis pathological bpeculations respecting the principles of action and 

tho principles of sympathy . 
Dut his English contemporaries, being emisemi inductivo, 80 dis. 

liked his method, that he exercised scarcely any influence over 

them . . . . : : - ^. 450-458 
This is the more observable, because his discoveries respecting dis- 

ease have caused him to be recognized as the founder of modern 

surgery, and the principal author of the doctrine now taught in 

the medical profession . 50-48 
Such were the great results achioved by Scotchmen in the eight- 

eenth century, Difference between this splendid literature and 

the wretched productions of the Scotch mind in the seventeenth - 


century . . . . B . ve "458 
Notwithstanding this difference, the deductive method was supreme 

in both centuries . . 455 
"The deductive method strikes the senses leas u the inductive. 

Hence, induction being moro accessible to averago understand- 
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ings, is more popular than deduction. Mence, too, the teach- 

ings of an inductive philosophy are more likely to affect na- 

tional character than the teaching of a deductive philosophy 455-458 
Theology forms the only exception to this rule . . 4068-459 
The Scotch literature of the eighteenth century, being essentially de- 

ductive, was, on that account, unable to affect the nation. It 

was, therefore, unable to weaken national superstition . e 459-462 
Superstition and religious illiberality still existing in Scotland . 462—468 
Tho notions countenanced there respecting tho origin of epidemics. 

Correspondence which, in consequence of those notions, took 

place, in 1858, between the Scotch Church and the English 

Government s ; . . . i . 468-407 
These superstitions aro eminently irreligious, and are everywhere 

becoming effaced, as physical science advances. Nothing else 

can touch them. Hence the gradual liberation of the human 

mind from the slavish and unmanly fears by which it has long 

been oppressed . . . . . . 467-473 
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2 SPANISH INTELLECT FROM THE FIFTH 


sions drawn from them ; while the deductive defence consists of 
a verification of those conclusions, by showing how they explain 
the history of different countries and their various fortunes. 
To the former, or inductive method of defence, I am at present 
unable to add any thing new; but the deductive defence I 
hope to strengthen considerably in this volume, and by its aid 
confirm not only the four cardinal propositions just stated, but 
also several minor propositions, which, though strictly speaking 
flowing from them, will require separate verification. Accord- 
ing to the plan already sketched, the remaining part of the In- 
troduetion will contain an examination of the history of Spain, 
of Scotland, of Germany, and of the United States of America, 
with the object of elucidating principles on which the history 
of England supplies inadequate information. And as Spain is 
the country where what I conceive to be the fundamental con- 
ditions of national improvement have been most flagrantly vio- 
lated, so also shall we find that it is the country where the 
penalty paid for the violation has been most heavy, and where, 
therefore, it is most instructive to ascertain how the prevalence 
of certain opinions causes the decay of the people among whom 
they predominate. ` 

We have seen that the old tropical civilizations were ac- 
companied by remarkable features which 1 have termed Aspects 
of Nature, and which, by inflaming the imagination; encouraged 
superstition, and prevented men from daring to analyze such 
threatening physical phenomena ; in other words, prevented the 
creation of the physical sciences, Now, it is an interesting fact 
that, in these respects, no European country is so analogous to 
the tropics as Spain. No other part of Europe is so clearly 
designated by nature as the seat and refuge of superstition. 
Recurring to what has been already proved,' it will be remem- 
bered that among the most important physical eauses of super- 
stition are famines, epidemics, earthquakes, and that general 
unhealthiness of climate, which, by shortening the average 
duration of life, increases the frequency and earnestness with 
which supernatural aid is invoked. These peculiarities, taken 
together, are more prominent in Spain than any where else in 
Europe ; it will therefore be useful to give such a summary of 
them as will exhibit the mischievous effects they have produced 
in shaping the national character. ow 

If we except the northern extremity of Spain, we may say 
that the two principal characteristics of the climate are heat 
and dryness, both of which are favoured by the extreme diffi- 


? In the second chapter of the first volume of Duckle's History of Civilization, 
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culty which nature has interposed in rega: LA sia 
the rivers which intersect the land, run — in beds too de 


to be made available for —— "the soil, which consequently 
remarkably arid! Owing to this, ard 
i country as 


? “ The low state of agriculture in Spain may be ascribed y to physical and 

to moral causes, qt Se eri na eios of the 
of the soil. Most part of the rivers with which the coun 
mm mers ni but little available, exco 


irrigation." M'Cullock's G 
g 


. The relative aridity of the t parts is stated 

London, 1834, vol. ii. pp. 216-219. 
ts and famines, seo Mariana, Historia de Madrid, 
delos Arabe ii —* 270, vol. iii. p. 225, vol. iv. p. 82. Conde, Historia de Dominacion 
— aris, 1840, pp. 142, 149, 154, 170. Davila, Historia de 
Madrid, 1771, folio, lib. i. p. 114. —— Letters. con- 
Spanish Nation, London, ‘1763, Ato, LA 282. — ——— Rhys Tour 
m Landen, 1760, pp. 299," 293. Spain by ndon, 1881, 
Hoskins’ Spain, London, 1851, vol. i pp. 127, 1$ 152, “España 
frecuentemente con las sequedades y faltas de lluvias," — Muriel, Go- 

JIL, Madrid, 1839, p. 193. 
á todo esto las repetidas pestes, y mortales epidemias que han 
—— provincias de España, mayormente & las meridionales que han sido las 
Jass sujetas 4 estas plagas. De estas se hace mencion en los anales 6 historias muy 
temente; y en su confirmacion se puede leer el tratado histórico, 6 

que sobre ellas ha publicado Don Joachin de Villalba, donde se verá con 
dolor espanto con quanta freqüencia se repetian estos azotes desde mediados del 
siglo +. . “Dos exemplos bien recientes y dolorosos hemos visto, 
en la memoria, en los formidables estragos que acaban de padecer 
de Sevilla, Cádiz, y sus contornos, rr a Cartagena, y Ali- 
pueblos 


licáron tratados p 
de Cárlos V., Felipe II., Felipe II., y Felipe 
hechos." any, Qüestiones Criticas, Madrid, 1807, pp. 51, 52; 
. 66, 67; and Janer, Condicion Social de los Moriscos de España, M. 
jos 101; and the notice of Malaga in Bourgoing, Tubleau de l'Espagne, 
p. 242. 
are still often felt at Granada and along the coast of the prov- 
e Ines of Alicante, where their effects have been Evari disastrous, Much —— 
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ey naturally provoke, we may form some idea of the inse 
STOP. d ce the ems eI which en artful and ambi- 


of Terruel, eruptions and shocks have been very frequent since the 
; the He Bann there scen traversing the altered strata of 
formation. The old inhabitants of the country speak of sinking of the 
ground and of the eseape of sulphureous gases when they were young; these same 
phenomena have occurred during four consecutive months of the winter, 
accom) by earthquakes, which have caused considerable 
ings of seven villa d within a radius of two 
ever, been atten 
to abandon their dwellin 
Quarterly 


Natural de España, Madrid, 1789, 4to, pp. 90, 91. “ The littoral plains, 
about Cartagena and Alicante, are much subject to earthquakes." Ford's Spain, 
1847, p. 168. “This corner of Spain is the voleanic district of the Peninsula, 
which stretches from Cabo de Gata to near Cartagena; the earthquakes are vory 
t" Ford, p. 174. “Spain, including Portugal, in its external tion, 
its vast tableland of the two ae nearly 2000 feet above the sea, is 
perhaps the most interesting portion of Europe, not only in this respect, but as a 


region of earthquake distur e, where the energy and destroying power of this 
agency have been more than once displayed upon the most tremendous scalo.” 
3 


Earthquake Catalogue of the À Association, Report for 1858, p. 9, 
y pm —— length, partl of their i hysical 
quote passages at , partly on account of their interest ns p! 
truths, and y because the cde stated in them are essential for a right under- 
standing of the history of Spain. Their influence on the Spanish character was 
pointed — I believe the first time, in my History of Civilization, vol. i. pp. 88, 
$9, On that occasion, I adduced no evidence to prove the frequency of earth- 
quakes in the Peninsula, because I supposed that all persons moderately acquainted 
with the physical history of the earth were aware of the circumstance. But, in 
April, 1858, a criticism of my book apsetred in the Edinburgh Review, in which the 
serious blunders which I am said to have committed are unsparingly exposed, In 
p. 468 of that Review, tho critic, after warning his readers against my “ inaccuracies,” 
observes, * But Mr. Buckle goes on to state that ‘earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions are more frequent and more destructive in Italy, and in the Spanish and Por- 
Mun peninsula, than in any other of the great countries. Whence he infers, by 
a singular process of reasoning, that superstition is more rife, and the clergy moro 
powerful; but that the fine arts flourish, poetry is cultivated, and the sciences neg- 
lected. Every link in this chain is more or less faulty, There is no volcano in tho 
Spanish peninsula, and the only earthquake known to have occurred there was that 
of Lisbon.” Now, I have certainly no right to expect that a reviewer, composing a 
un article for an immediate purpose, and knowing that when his article is read, 
t will be thrown aside and forgotten, should, under such unfavourable circumstan- 
eos, be at the pains of mastering all the details of his subject. To look for this 
would be the height of injustice, He has no interest in being accurate; his name 
concealed, his reputation, if he have any, is not at stake; and the errors into 
he falls, ought to be regarded with leniency, inasmuch as their vehiclo being 
an ephemeral publication, they are not likely to be remembered, and they are there- 
fore not likely to work much mischief. 

These considerations have always prevented me from offering any reply to anon- 
ymous criticisms. But the passage in the Edinburgh Review, to which.I have called 
attention, displays such marvellous ignorance, that I wish to rescue it from oblivion, 
and to = it on record as a literary curiosity. The other — brought against 
me could, I need hardly say, be refuted with equal ease, Indeed, no reasonable 
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tious priesthood could turn such insecurity into an engine for 
the advancement of their own power.* * s 


person can possibly su that, after years of arduous and uninterrupted study, I 
should have committed those childish blunders with which my —— —— 
mn taunt me. Once for all, I may say that I have made no assertion for the 
truth of which I do not possess ample and irrefragable evidence. But it is impos- 
sible for me to arrange and adduce all the proofs at the same time; and, in so vast an 
enterprise, I must in some degree rely, not on the generosity of the reader, but on 
his candour. I do not think that I am asking too much in requesting him, if on 
any future occasion his judgment should be in suspense between me and my eriti 

to give me the benefit of the doubt, and to bear in mind that statements embodi 

in a deliberate and slowly concocted work, authenticated by the author's name, are, 
asa mere matter of antecedent probability, more likely to be accurate than state- 
ments made in reviews and newspapers, which, besides being written hastily, and 
often et very short notice, are unsigned, and by which, consequently, their promul- 
gators evade all responsibility, avoid all risk, and can, in their own persons, neither 

fame nor ineur obloquy. 

The simple fact is, that in Spain there have been more earthquakes than in all 
other of Europe put together, Italy excepted. If the destruction of property 
ard of life a by this one cause were summed up, the results would be ap- 
Pe n wo moreover add those slarming shocks, which, though less de- 

, are far more frequent, and of which not scores nor hundreds, but thou- 
sands, have occurred, and which by increasing the total amount of fear, have to an 
incalculable extent promoted the growth of superstition, it is evident that such phe- 
nomena must have played an important part in forming the national character of 
the Whoever will take the trouble of co 


first bei 
Ambassadrice 


's Earthquake 
forl 146; for 
eal Travels 


que cayeron muchos alcazares y magnificos edificios, y otros quedaron 
se hundieron montes, se abrieron peñascos, y la tierra se hundió 
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pe tn spl e ian country is the prevalence 
A À by the 
parts 


removed ; hence they preferred the produce of their Dy: ag 
that of their lands, and were shepherds instead of 

turists, simply because by that means they would suffer less 

case of an unfavourable issue, Even after the capture of 
Toledo, late in the eleventh century, the inhabitants of the 


London, 1730, vol, i. p. 89; and foem. who, under the Py 1395, myy 

ds España, vol. ETOM Tembló la Cv dence mack ado el el mes de 

POS mos 6 difi e cago pin pie o 

maravilla y lástima, El pueblo como ones Agorero 4 pe 

pronosticos de los daños que temian.” The 

instances = too numerous to quote or even > refer * Wen the subject is so im- 
portant, and has been so misrepresented, that, even at the risk of w 

reader, 1 will give one more illustration of the use of earthquakes in fostering 

ish superstition. In 1504 “an earthquake, accompanied by a tremendous hurricane, 


such as tlie oldest men did not remember, had visited Andalusia, il 
mona, à mee ui to the bored oe occasioned frightful tion bere, 


apa, Parke AY vol, iii. p. 174. 
J| Civilization, voL i. p.32. Sce also Laborde's Spain, vol. 


A writer early in the cighteenth century notices “el gran numero de pastores 
que de Af Uztariz Theorica y Practica de Comercio, 8d = Madrid, 1757, mag E p. 
OS, eigen —— Historia de L a Dominacion, p. 
“Muchos pueb — endo su natural inclinacion, se Seesen, á la — 
ae = — wandering life so congenial to the habits of the Spanish - peasantry,” 
Cook's Spain, vol. i. p. 85, where, however, the connexion between this 
constitution of the country ls not indicated. The solution is given 
or with his usual accuracy and penetration: * The climate and con- 
tion Meh the Peninsula which from a very remote period bad favoured the sbep- 
di of and his pursuits, — no doubt, if They did not occasion, the first 
introduction into Spanish po poetry of a pastoral tone, whose echoes are heard far back 
among the old efe «From the Middle Ages the occupations of a 
shepherd's life had prevailed i in Spain and Portugal to a greater extent than else- 
where in Europe; and, probably, in consequence of this circumstance, eclogues 
and bucolics were "early aro in ' the poetry of both countries, and became con- 
neoted in both with the origin of the popular drama," 7icknor's History of Span- 
ish Literature, Loud on, 1849, vol, fh pp. 9, 36. On the pastoral Mies 4 of 
Spain, see Bouterwel's History of Spanish Literature, London, In voL i. pp. 123- 
199; and on the great number of pastoral romances, Southey's Letters from Spain, 
Bristol, 1799, p. 336. But these writers, not —— the whole Kier, have 
failed to observe the relation between the literary, physical, and social phenomena. 
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frontier in Estramadura, La Mancha, and New Castile, were: 
almost entirely herdsmen, and their cattle were pastured not in 
does but in the open fields.” All this increased the 
uncertainty of life, and strengthened that love of adventure, 
and cer spirit of romance, which, at a later period, gave a 
tone to the popular literature. Under such circumstances, 
every thing grew precarious, restless, and. unsettled ; thought 
and inquiry were impossible ; doubt was unknown ; and the 
way was — for those superstitious habits, and for that 
and tenacious belief, which have always formed a 
principal feature i in the history of the Spanish nation. 
- To what extent these circumstances would, if they stood by 
themselves, have affected the ultimate destiny of Spain, is a 
uestion hardly possible to answer ; but there can be no doubt 
that. their effects must always have been important, though, 
from the paucity of evidence, we are unable to measure them , 
precision. In regard, however, to the actual result, this 
point is of little moment, because a long chain of other and 
cons pa events becamo interwoven with those just 


—* Bee the memoir by Jovellanos, in Laborde's Spain, vol. iv. p. 197. This was 

the necessary DEMON t 4 those vindictive attacks by which, for several centu- 
d Christians seemed resolved to turn Spain into a desert; 

‚each other's fields, and destroying every crop they meet with., 

on de los Arabes, pp. 75, 188, 278 846, 396, 417, 418, 471, 499, 

Ps 5, 028, $89, 544, 551, V 646, 651, 658. To quote one of these instances, 

venth La constancia de Alfonso ben Ferdeland en hacer 

entradas y —* en tierra e Toledo dos veces cada año, fué tanta que empobreció 

ró los . . - €l tirano Alfonso taló y quemó los campos y los 

r p. is, As such havoc, which was continued with few inter- 


His. 
iv. pp. 193, 814, vol. v. pp. 92, 817, 337 ; and to 
pag ‚ Paris, 1846, voL p. 99. i 
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SETS. dls scis un ther conversion foe Digas RAN 
t , on their conversion , adop 
the opposite and orthodox creed, and were en by their 
clergy to make war upon their heretical neighbours. is, 
who was then king of the Franks, was regarded by the church 
as the champion of the faith, in whose behalf he attacked the 
unbelieving Visigoths.'! His successors, moved by the same 
motives, pursued the same policy ; '* and, during nearly a cen- 
, there was a war of opinions between France and Spain, 
by which the Visigothic empire was seriously endangered, and 
was more than once on the verge of dissolution. Hence, in 
Spain, & war for national independence became also a war for 
national religion, and an intimate alliance was formed between 
the Arian kings and the Arian clergy. "The latter class were, 
in those ages of ignorance, sure to gain by such a compact," 


ferent statements of various writers respecting the duration of Arianism, a point of 
much more importance than the death and accession of kings, Antequera (Zis- 
toria de la Legislacion Española, Madrid, 1849, p. 87) says, “ La secta a ues, 
segun las epocas fijadas, permaneció en España 125 años;” Fleury (Histoire Eee 
siasti vol, vii. p. 586, Paris, 1758) says “environ 180 nns;" aud M'Crie, gen- 
erally well informed, says in his History of the Reformation in Ap — 
1829, p. 7, “Arianism was the prevailing and established creed of the country for 
nearly two centuries :" for this, he refera to Gregory of Tours. With good reason, 
therefore, does M. Fauriel term it “une question qui souffre des difficultés.” See 
his able work, Histoire de la Gaule Méridionale, Paris, 1836, vol, i. p. 10. 

1 In 496, the orthodox clergy looked on Clovis as “un champion qu'il peut op- 
poser aux hórótiques visigoths et burgondes.” Fauriel, Histoire de la Gaule Mérid- 
ionale, vol. ii. p. 41. They also likened him to Gideon, p. 66. Compare Fleury, 
Histoire Ecelésiastique, vol. vii. pp. 89, 90. Ortiz is so enthusiastic that he forgets 
his patriotism and warmly the ferocious barbarian who made war, indeed, 
on bis country, but still whose speculative opinions were supposed to be sound. 
“Mientras Alarico desfogaba su encono contra los Católicos, tuvo la Iglesia Galli- 
cana el consuelo de ver ico & su gran Rey Clodoveo. Era el único Monarca 
del mundo que & la sazon profesaba la Religion verdadera." Ortiz, Compendio de 
la Historia de ña, vol. ii. p. 96, Madrid, 1796. 

2 Thus in 631, Childebert marched against the Visigoths, because they were 
Asians, Fauriel, Histoire de la Gaule Méridionale, vol. ii. p. 131; and in 542, Chil- 
debert and Clotaire made another attack, and laid siego to Saragossa, p. 142. 
“No advertian los Godos lo que su falsa creencia les perjudieaba, y si lo advertian, 
su obcecacion les hacia no poner remedio. Los reyes francos, que eran católicos, 
les movian guerras en las Galias por arrianos, y los obispos católicos de la misma 
‘Galia gótica deseaban la dominacion de los francos," Lafuente, Historia de España, 
voL íi. p. 380, Madrid, 1850. 

1 «Los Francos por el amor que teniun 4 la Religion Cathólica, que poco antes 
abrazaran, aborrecian á los Visigodos como gente inficionada de la secta Arriana.” 
Mariana, Historia de ña, vol, ii. p. 43. And of one of their great battles he 
says, p. 46, “vulgarmente se llamó el campo Arriano por causa de la religion quo 
los Godos ian." 

^ “Fn religion et en croyance, comme en toute chose, les Visigoths se mon. 
trèrent plus sérieux, plus profonds, plus tenaces que les Burgondes. J'ai dit ailleurs 
comment ils étaient devenus presque en même temps chrétiens et ariens. Transplantés 
en Gaule et en Espagne, non-seulement ils avaient persóvéré dans leur hérésie ; ils s'y 
étaient affermis, affectionnós, et dans le peu que l'histoire laisse apercevoir do leur 
clergé, on s'assure qu'il était austère, zélé, et qu'il exergait un grand empire sur lea 
chefs comme sur la masse de la nation visigothe,” , . . , “Les rois visigoths 
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they received considerable temporal advantages in return 
prayers which they offered up against the enemy, as 

the miracles which they occasionally performed. Thus 

early, a foundation was laid for the immense influence which 
the Spanish priesthood have possessed ever since, and which 
was strengthened by subsequent events, For, late in the sixth 
century, the Latin clergy converted their Visigothic masters, 
and the Spanish government, becoming orthodox, naturally 
conferred upon its teachers an authority equal to that wielded 
the Arian hierarchy. Indeed, the rulers of Spain, grateful 

to those who had shown them the error of their ways, were 
willing rather to increase the power of the church than to 
diminish it. The clergy took advantage of this disposition ; 
and the result was, that before the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury the spiritual classes possessed more influence in Spain than 
in any other part of Europe.'* The ecclesiastical synods became 
not only councils of the church, but also parliaments of the 
realm." At Toledo, which was then the capital of Spain, the 
power of the clergy was immense, and was so ostentatiously 
isplayed, that in a council they held there in the year 633, we 
find the king literally prostrating himself on the ground before 
the bishops ; '* and half a century later, the ecclesiastical histo- 
tian mentions that this humiliating practice was repeated by 


so croyalent obligés à de grandes démonstrations de respect pour leur clergé arien," 
iel, Histoire de la Gaule Méridionale, vol. i. pp. 577, 578. 

» abjuration of Recared took place between the years 686 and 589. Dun- 
ham's History of Spain and Portugal, London, 1832, vol. i. Pp. 126-198. Mariana, 
Historia de España, vol. Ap 99-101. Ortiz, Compendio de la Historia de España, 
vol. ii, p. 120. wente, Historia de España, vol. ii, pp. 360-303; and says 

te, p. 384, “ o fué el primero que con todo el ardor de un néofito, 
comenzó en el tercer concilio to o á dar á estas asambleas conocimiento y 
decision en no pertenecientes al gobierno temporal de los pueblos," Similarly, 
uera (Historia de la Legislacion, p. 31) is happy to observe that “ Recaredo 
la arriana, abrazó decididamente la religion de Jesu-Cristo, y concedió á 
la iglesi una influencia en el gobierno del Estado, quo vino á ser en 

absoluta. 


g 


ly na 
Christ 
islacion 41, 42. 


Española, pp. 
38, at a council of Toledo, the king “ s'ótant prosterné à terre devant les 
Histoire Ecelösiastique, vol. viii. p. 208, Paris, 1758. 





wateh over pn administration of justice, and to instruct the 
magistrates how to perform their duty.* Another, and more 
proof of the ascendency of the clergy is that the laws 
heretics were harsher in Spain than in any other coun- 


try ; the Jews in particular being cuted with 
mid Indeed, the desire of uj pholding the faith was strong 


enough to produce a formal declaration that no sovereign should 
be acknowledged, unless he promised to preserve its purity ; 
the judges of the purity being of course the bishops themselves, 
to whose suffrage the king owed his throne.*® - 


? In 688, at "^ council of Toledo, “lo roi — LE personno; et — 


prosterné devant les évéques, suivant la 
leur demanda conse &c. , Histoire 
= Seo a short but admirable pee 


—— 
= T Uu 
ann 
The council 
een di — — — SEE vol, viii. 
p. 313; and a learned —— lawy — —— Bishops T1 codo di 
ets à er aiii; iction ; = y 


— 


îm p Chronicle —— i in pet 
8 9 1 
account of the extraordinary 242 of Dr. ay id that “on a 
inal proceedings In Spain anterior to the establisiment t of the court of Inquisition, it 
appears in ge — that hereties were more mildly treated there than in other coun- 
gia, Mor H History of the Reformation in Spain, p. 83, the best book on the 
rotestants. 
2 A council of Toledo in 638 ordera Re quà lavenir ancun roi ne montera sur lo 
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Such were the circumstances which, in and before the 
seventh century, secured to the Spanish Church an influence 
| unequalled in any other part of Europe. 22 Early in the den 
century, an event occurred which apparently broke up and 

the hierarchy, but which, in reality, was extremely 
favourable to them. In 711 the Mohammedans sailed from 
Africa, landed in the south of Spain, and in the space of three 
years conquered the whole country, except the almost inacces- 
sible regions of the north-west. The Spaniards, secure in their 
native. mountains,** soon recovered heart, rallied their forces, 
and began in their turn to assail the invaders kA. desperate 
— ensued, which lasted nearly eight centuries, and in 
„a second time in the history of Spain, a war for inde- 
groen was also a war for religion ; the contest between 
Infidels and Spanish Christians, succeeding that for- 

merly carried on between the Trinitarians of France and the 
Arians of Spain. Slowly, and with infinite difficulty, the 
Christians fought their way. By the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, they reached the line of the Douro.” Before the close of 


we eleventh century, they conquered as far as the Tagus, and 
Toledo, their ancient capital, fell into their hands in 1085.2 
Even then much remained to be done. In the south, the strug- 
gle assumed its deadliest form, and there it was prolonged with 
such obstinacy, that it was not until the capture of Malaga in 


trône yop promette de conserver la er vini ds x and s ** — in 
681 y présenta un écrit lp pid es mie e lui assurer le roy- 
y — tenoit de leurs Poder nabo gs Fe istoire Ecclésiastique, vol. viii, p. 


Tappy times have received the warm applause of a modern theologian, 
— church “ ha opuesto un muro de bronce al error;” and because 
Sr ir “ la mas estrecha concordia entre el imperio y el — por — 
debemos hacer incesantes votos,” 
por Pt Porsenis de la Iglesia en España, por Domingo Ds o — 
oi yi 1857. pp. 73,70. 
they fled with a speed’ which caused their great enemy, Muza, —* 
em a somewhat ambiguous eulogy. “Dijo, son leones en sus 
ur endo quedan venidos o de á pié; ede aie me eg 
Ep az vencidos son cabras en escapar ú los montes, 
Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes, p. 80, 
Pr and Isabella, vol. i. pp. xxxviii, 287. t- 
a. iii. p. 868) marks the T rather indistinotly, “basta 
Florez, Memorias de las Reynas Catholicae, Madrid, 4to, 


a spirited account of its capture in Mariana's Historia de España, 
Ortiz io de la Historia, vol, i pela 

alo (Historia vol iv. pp. 236-242) are rather tame, The Moha: 
an view of this, the first decisive blow to their cause, will be found in Conde, 
oria de la Dominacion de los A p. 947. “Asi se rdió aquella inclita 
d, y acabó el reino de Toledo con grave pérdida del Islam.” The Christian 
f that concedió Dios al Rey la conquista 6 aquella capital." Florez, Reynas 
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1487, and of Granada in 1492, that the Christian empire was 
re-established, and the old Spanish monarchy finally restored. 
The effect of all this on the Spanish character was most 
remarkable. During eight successive centuries, the whole 
country was engaged in a religious crusade ; and those 
wars which other nations occasionally waged, were, in Spain, 
Sie oe and continued for more than twenty generations,** 
he object being not only to regain a territory, but also to re- 
establish a on | it naturally happened that the expounders of 
that creed assumed a prominent and important position, In 
the camp, and in the council-chamber, the voice of ecclesiastics 
was heard and obeyed ; for as the war aimed at the pro; 
of Christianity, it seemed right that her ministers should play 
a conspicuous part in a matter which particularly concerned 
them. The danger to which the country was exposed being 
moreover very imminent, those superstitious feelings were ex- 
cited which danger is apt to provoke, and to which, as I have 
elsewhere shown,*? the tropical civilizations owed some of their 
leading peculiarities. Scarcely were the Spanish Christians 
driven from their homes and forced to take refuge in the north, 
when this great principle began to operate. In their mountain- 
ous retreat, they preserved a chest filled with relics of the saints, 
the possession of which they valued as their greatest security." 


= Circourt, Histoire des Arabes, vol. i. pp. 313, 849. Conde, Dominacion de los 
— pp. 656, 664. Ortiz, Compendio, vol. v. pp. 609, 661. Lafuente, Historia, 
vol. ix. pp. 341, 399. 

** “ According to the magnificent style of the & He eight centuries 
of ulmost uninterrupted e repr and three ocean seven hundred battles 
were fought, before the last of the Moorish kingdoms in Spain submitted to the 
Christian arms," Robertson’s Charles V. by Prescott, London, 1857, p. 65. “En 
nuestra misma España, en Leon y Castilla, en esta nuova Tierra Santa, donde se 
sostenia una cruzada perpétua y constante contra los infieles, donde se mantenia en 
todo su fervor el tu á la vez religioso y guerrero.” Lafuente, Historia de 
ña, vol. "E 293. "Era España theatro de una continua guerra contra los enemigos de 
laFe." Florez, Catholicas, vol.i. p. 226, “ — empeño de exterminar 
á los enemigos de la Fe,” p. 453. “Esta guerra sagrada.” Vol. ii. p. 800. “Be arma- 
ron nuestros Reyes Cathölicos, con zelo y animo alentado del cielo; y como la causa 
era de Religion para ensanchar los Dominios de la Fo, sacrificaron todas las fuerzas 
del Reyno, y eus mismas personas,” p. 801. What was called the Indulgence of the 
Orusade was granted by the Popes "aux ols qui combattoient contre les 
Mores.” Fleury, Histoire Eeclisiastique, vol. xviii. p. xxi., vol. xix. pp. 168, 458, 
vol. xxi, p. 171. 

? “En aquellos tiempos [y duró hasta todo el siglo xv. y toma de Granada 
eran los obispos los primeros capitanes de los exércitos.” Ortiz, Compendio, vol. 
iii. p. 189. “Los prelados habian sido siempre los primeros no solo en promover 
la guerra contra Moros, sino á presentarse en campaña con todo su poder y esfuer- 
zo, animando & los demas con las palabras y el exemplo." Vol. v. pp. 507, 508. 

= History of Civilization, vol. i. pp. 88-08. 

?! “Les chrétiens avoient DRIE, dans les Asturies une arche on cofre plein de 
e qu'ils regardórent depuis comme la sauve-garde de leur état.” . . , 
“Elle fut emportée et mise exfin à Oviedo, comme le licu le plus sûr entre ces mon- 

E tagnes, l'óre 772, Pan 775." Fleury, Histoire Ecclésiastique, vol. ix, p. 190. This 
i 
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This was to them a national standard, round which they rallied, 
and by the aid of which they gained miraculous victories over 
their Infidel opponents. Looking upon themselves as soldiers 
of the cross, their minds became habituated to supernatural 
considerations to an extent which we can now hardly believe, 
and which distinguished them in this respect from every other 
European nation. Their young men saw visions, and their old 
men ed dreams.** Strange sights were vouchsafed to them 
from heaven ; on the eve of a battle mysterious portents ap- 
peared ; and it was observed, that whenever the Mohammedans 
violated the tomb of a Christian saint, thunder and lightning 
were sent to rebuke the misbelievers, and, if need be, to punish 
their audacious invasion.” 


“aren llena de reliquias" was taken to the Asturias in 714. Mariana, Historia de 
España, vol. ii, p. 227 ; and, according to Ortiz (Onde vol. ii, p. 182), it was 
“un tesoro inestimable de sagradas reliquias." Seo also Geddes! Tracts concerning 
Spain, vol. ii, p. 237, London, 1720; and Ford's Spain, 1847, p. 388. 
= But no people ever felt themselves to bo so absolutely soldiers of the cross aa tho 
did, from the time of their Moorish wars; no people ever trusted 80 con- 
stantly to the recurrence of miracles in the affairs of their daily life; and therefore 
no people ever talked of Divine things as of matters in their nature so familiar and 
Doa! neant Traces of this state of feeling nnd character are to be found in 
terature on all sides.” Ticknor's History of Spanish Literature, vol. ii. p. 
Compare Bouterwek's History of Spanish Literature, vol. i. pp. 105, 106; and 
the account of the battle of las Navas in Circourt, Histoire des Arabes d'Espagne, 
vol. Br 153: “On voulait trouver partout des miracles.” Some of the most start- 
e these pow may be found in Lafuente, Historia de España, vol. v. p. 221; 
istori, 


Pa y en 


"ME gled in the council and the camp, and, arrayed in their sacerdotal 
es 20% unfrequently led the armies to battle, They interpreted the will of 
: ‚as mysteriously revealed in dreams and visions, Miracles were a familiar 
occurrence. The violated tombs of the saints sent forth thunders to consume the 
i M Prescott's History of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. p. xxxix. In tho 

of the ninth century, there happened the following event: “En lo mas 
cruel de los tormentos ” [to which the Christians were exposed] “ subió Abderramen 
día á lns azuteas 6 galorins de su Palacio. Descubrió desde alli los cuerpos de los 
martirizados en los patibulos y atravesados con los palos, mandó los quemasen 
todos que no quedase reliquia, Cumplióse luego la orden; pero aquel impio 
probó bien presto los à ne de la venganza divina que volvía por Ja sangre derra- 
sus Santos. Improvisamente se le pegó la lengua al paladar y fauces; 
werrósele la boca, y no pudo pronunciar una palabra, ni dur un gemido. Condux- 
eronle sus criados á la cama, murió aquella misma noche, y antes de npagarso las 
ueras en que ardian los santos cuerpos, entró la infeliz alma de Abderramen ea 

c fuegos del inferno," Ortiz, Compendio, vol. iii, p. 52, 
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“Under circumstances like these, the clergy could not fail 
of jaranira Shot’ he Dpesisb Gb dci 
of events t em. e i ians, pent 
up for a meena m mountains of Asturias, and 
deprived of their former resources, quickly degenerated, and 
soon lost the scanty civilization to which they had attained. 
Stripped of all their wealth, and confined to what was compara- 
ti a barren region, they relapsed into barbarism, and re- 
mained, for at least a century, without arts, or commerce, or 
literature.” As their ignorance increased, so also did their 
superstition ; while this last, in its turn, strengthened the 
authority of their priests. The order of affairs, therefore, was 
very natural. The Mohammedan invasion made the Christians 
poor; poverty caused ignorance; ignorance caused credulity ; 
and credulity, depriving men both of the power and of 
desire to investigate for themselves, encouraged a reverential 
spirit, and confirmed those submissive habits, and that blind 
obedience to the Church, which form the leading and most un- 
fortunate peculiarity of Spanish history. 

From this it appears, that there were three ways in which 
the Mohammedan invasion strenghtened the devotional feelings 
of the Spanish people, The first way was by promoting a long 
and obstinate religious war; the second was by the presence 
of constant and imminent dangers ; and the third way was by 
the poverty, and therefore the ignorance, which it produced 
among the Christians. " 4 ote 

These events being preceded by the great Arian war, and 
being accompanied and perpetually reinforced by those physical 

henomena which I have indicated as tending in the same 
irection, worked with such combined and accumulated energy, 
that in Spain the theological element became not so much a 
component of the national character, but rather the character 
itself, The ablest and most ambitious of the Spanish kings were 
compelled to follow in the general wake; and, despots though 
they were, they succumbed to that pressure of opinions which 
* Circourt (Histoire des Arabes, vol. i. p. 6) mr “Les chrétiens qui ne voli- 
rent pas se soumettre furent rejetés dans les incultes ravins des Pyrenóes, où ils 
purent se maintenir comme les bétes fauves se maintiennent dans les foráts." But 
the most curious account of the state of the Spanish Christians in the last lialf of the 
eighth century, and in the first half of the ninth, will be found in Conde, Historia 
de la inacion, pp. 95, 125. “Referian de estos pueblos de Galicia que son 
cristianos, y de los mas bravos de Afranc; pero que viven como fieras, que nunca 
lavan sus cuerpos ni vestidos, que no se los mudan, y los llevan puestos hasta que 
se los cuen despedazados en andrajos, que entran unos en las casas de otros sin pedir 
licencia," . , . . Ina.p. 815, “no habia guerra sino contra cristianos por man- 
tener frontera, y no con deseo dé ampliar y extender los limites del reino, ni por 
esperanza de sacar des riquezas, por ser los cristianos gente pobre de monta- 
fia. sin saber nada de comercio ni de buenas artes." 
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they believed were controlling. The war with Granada, 
late in the fifteenth century, was theological far more than tem- 
poral; and Isabella, who made the greatest sacrifices in order 
to conduct it, and who in capacity as well as in honesty was 
superior to Ferdinand, had for her objeet not so much the acqui- 
sition of territory as the propagation of the Christian faith.* 
Indeed, any doubts which could be entertained respecting the 
purpose of the contest must have been dissipated by subse- 
quent events, For, scarcely was the war brought to a close, 
when Ferdinand and Isabella issued a decree expelling from 
the country every Jew who refused to deny his faith ; so that 
the soil of Spain might be no longer polluted by the presence 
of unbelievers.” To make them Christians, or, failing in that, 
to exterminate them, was the business of the Inquisition, which 
was i in the same reign, and which before the end cf 
the fifteenth century was in full operation.”* During the sixteenth 


™ "Isabella may be regarded as the soul of this war. She engaged in it with 
the most exalted views, less to acquire territory than to reéstablish the empire of the 
Gross over the ancient domain of Christendom.” Prescotts History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, vol. i. p. 392. Compare , Histoire Ecclésiastique, vol, xxiii. 

pa de toute l'Espagne la secte de Mahomet ;" and Circourt, Histoire des 
'Espagne, vol. ii. pp. 99, 100, “pour elle une seule chose avait de lim- 
; extirper de ses royaumes le nom et la secte de Mahomet." , . “Sa vie 


, from 
vol ii. pp. 774, 788, 829 
u Reyes Don Fernando y Doña Isabel luego que se vióron desembar- 
erra de los Moros, acordáron de echar de todo su reyno 4 los Judíos.” 
3 de España, vol, vi. p. 203. A Spanish historian, writing less than 
expresses his approbation in the following terms: “* Arrancado 
imperio Mahometano, quedaba todavía la secta Judayca, 
acaso mas 1 sin duda mas peligros, y extendida, por estar los 
stablecidos en todos los pueblos de ella. Pero los Catolicos Monarcas, cuyo 
afan era desarraigar de sus reynos toda planta y raiz infecta y contraria à la 
dieron decreto en Granada dia 20 de Marzo del año mismo de 1492, 
de sus dominios los Judios que nose bautizasen dentro de 4 
io, Madrid, 1798, vol. v. p. 564. The importance of know- 
and similar events are judged by Spaniards, induces me to i their 
‘ft a length which otherwise would be needlessly prolix. Historians, 
generally, are too apt to pay more attention to public transactions than to the 
pinions which those transactions evoke; though, in point of fact, the opinions 
: political 


y 


i 


in 
HP 
z 


cdm valuable part of history, since tbey are the result of more general 
while actions are often due to the peculiarities of powerful indi- 


Of the number of Jews actually expelled, I can find no trustworthy account. 
ley are differently estimated at from 160,000 to 800,000. Prescott's History of 
and Isabella, vol. ii. p. 148. Mariana, Historia de España, vol. vi. p. 

io, vol. PY: 564. Lafuente, Historia de España, vol. ix. pn. 

J Histoire de l'Inquisition, Paris, 1817, vol. i. p. 261. Mata, 
Madrid, 1794, pp. 04, 65. Castro, Decadencia de España, Cadiz, 1852, p. I9. 
* Tt had been Sotroduced into Aragon in 1242; but, according to. M. Tapia, 
“sin la persecucion se limitó entonces à la secta de los albigenses; y como 
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the throne was occupied two princes of eminent 
s a similar d Charles V., who suc- 


that of his predecessors. In regard o his foreign polioy, his 


three principal wars were against France, against the 


and against Turkey. Of these, the first was —— 
vs the two last were essentially religious. In the German 
war, he defended the church MS innovation; and at the 
battle of Muhlberg, he so completely humbled the Protestant 
princes, as to retard for some time the progress of the Refor- 
mation," In his other great war, he, as the champion of 
Christianity against Mohammedanism, consummated what his 
father Ferdinand had _ begun. Charles defeated and dis- 
odged the Mohammedans in the cast, just as Ferdinand had 
done in the west ; the repulse of the Turks before Vienna da 
to the sixteenth century, what the conquest of the Arabs o 
Granada was to the fifteenth.** It was, therefore, with reason 
that Charles, at the close of his career, could boast that he 
had always preferred his creed to his country, and that the 
first object of his ambition had been to maintain the inter- 
ests of Christianity." The zeal with which he struggled for 
the faith, alo appears in his exertions against heresy in the 
Low Countries. According to contemporary and competent 
authorities, from fifty thousand to a hundred thousand per- 


de ellos hubo tan pocos en Castilla, no se consideró sin duda necesario en ella el 

establecimiento de aquel tribunal" Tapia, Historia de la Civilizacion Española, 

— 1840, vol. ii. p. 302. Indeed, TIN says (Histoire de —— d'Es- 
Paris, ‘1817, vol. i. p. 88), “IL est incertain si au commencement du 15* siècle 

"Inquisition existait en Castille.” In the recent work by M. Lafuente, 1232 is given 

as its earliest date; but “ú fines del siglos xiv. y principios del xv, apenas puede 

saberse si existia tribunal de Inquisicion en Castilla. Lafuente, Historia de 

vol, ix. pp. 204-206, Madrid, 1852. It seems therefore with good reason that 

ana (Historia, vol. vi. p. n — ‘Inquisition of Ferdinand and Isabella “un 

Ó santo tribunal," Flores, emorias de las Reynas Catholicas, vol. 

p. 799. 

? Prescotl's History of Phili IL, Er i. p. 23, London, 1857. Davies History 
of Holland, vol. i. 447, London, 1841. On the religious. ‘character of bis German 
policy, compare Mariana, Historia de España, ` vol. vii, ] P 930; Ortiz, Compendio, 
vol. vi, pp. 195, 196. a 

© Prescotts Philip If, va SERE and the continuation of Fieury, Histoire 
Eeelösiastique, vol. xxvii. p. 2 bertson, though praising Charles V, for this 
DN seems rather inclined to underrato its magnitude ; ; History of Charles 


d doe the speech he made at: his abdication, he | said that “he had been ever mind- 
ful of the interests of the dear land of his birth, but above all of the great interesta 
a noe His first o aal had been to maintain. these inviolate ngainst tho 

nfidel" Prescotts Philip IL, vol. i.- p.8. Miñana boasts that “el César con pia- 
e y noble ánimo exponia su vida á los peligros para extender los limites del 
Imperio Christiano." Continuacion de Mariana, vol. viii, $ 352, Compare the 
- continuation of Meury, Histoire Ecclésiastique, vol, xxxi, p 1 
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sons were.put to death in the Netherlands during his reign 
on account of their religious opinions.'? Later inquirers have 
doubted the accuracy of this statement, which is probably 


Only a few days before his death, he signed a codicil to his 

i ding that no favour should ever be shown to 
heretics ; that they should all be put to death; and that care 
should be taken to uphold the Inquisition, as the best means 


rbarous policy is to be ascribed, not to the vices, nor 


rof Phil am sadi Bor, Meteren, and Paul ay 50,000. —— His- 
Philip LI. on, 1839, pp. 45, 61. Davies’ His of Holland, London, 
vol, i. pp. 498, 499. Motte Dutch Republic, — ita. vol. i. pp. 103, 


is doubted, if I tly remember, by Mr. Prescott, But the opinion of 
historian is en to less weight from his want of acquaintance with 
where the principal evidence must be sought for. On this, as on 

the valuable work of Mr, Motley leaves little to desire. 

ip IL, vol. i. pp. 196, 197. In 1523, the first persons were 
3 ic, vol. i, p. 69, The mode of burying alive is de- 
' Hi of Holland, vol. i. p. 383, vol. ii, pp. 311, 312 
n the 21st, September; and on the 9th he signed a codicil, in which 
pon his son to follow up and bring to justice every heretic in his 
this without vene and without favour or mercy to any one. 
ip to cherish the holy Inquisition as the best means of accomplish- 

” Prescotts Additions to Robertson's Charles V., p. 576. See 
to Philip in Raumer's History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
. p. 91; and on his opinion of the Inquisition, sec his conversation 
yatt, printed from the State Papera in Froude's History of En, 
456, London, — This may have been mere declamation; but 
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1847, p. 334. In M. Lafuente'a 

ria de España, vol. xii. pp. 494, 495, Madrid, 1853, it is reforred to in lan 
in moro senses than one, is perfectly — “Su testamento y codicilo 
las idens cristianas y religiosas en que habia vivido y la piedad que señaló 
. . “Es muy de notar su primera cláusula [i. e. of the codicil] 
muy encarecidamente recomendado al rey don Felipe que use de 
castigo de los hereges luteranos que habian sido presos y se hubie- 
en España,” . . . “'Sinescepcion de persona alguna, ni admi- 


r ruegos, ni tener & persona alguna ; ue el efecto de ello favorez- 
a favorecer al Santo Oficio de la Inquisic n," &e. 
. Vor. II.—3 





, 
that those who knew him best were precise) 

who loved him most." Little, however, could all that a ; 
shaping his public conduct, He was o to obey the te 
dencies of the age and country in which he lived. And what 
those tendencies were, appeared still more clearly after 
death, when the throne of Spain was occupied upwards of 
years by a prince who inherited it in the prime of i 
whose reign is particularly interesting as a symptom and a 
consequence of the disposition of the people over whom he 


Philip IL, who succeeded Charles V. in 1555, was indeed 
eminently a creature of the time, and the ablest tof 1 his bi 
phers aptly terms him the most perfect type of the national 
character.” His favourite maxim, which forms the key to his 
policy, was, * That it is better not to reign at all than to reign 
over heretics.” Armed with supreme power, he bent all his 

energies towards carrying this principle into effect. 
that he heard that the Protestants were making converts in 

he strained every nerve to stifle the heresy ;^ and so 
Seta My was he seconded by the general temper of the people, 
that he was able without risk to suppress opinions which con- 


” Native ps be accused of being partial; but, on the other 
— ia aa his valuable History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
vol, i. p. 22, justly observes, that his ch character has been misre 
at historians have availed themselves by preference of the inimical narratives of 
French and dome E —— To —— -— extremes, — 
summin up € s'a reign as it is given by n learned and sin ly unpreju- 
diced writer. * “Tortuous as was sometimes the policy of the emperor, he never, 
like Francis, acted with treachery; his mind had too much of native grandeur for 
such baseness, Sincere in religion and friendship, faitbful to his word, clement be- 
yond example, liberal towards his servants, —— in bis regal duties, anxious 
for the welfare of his subjects, und generally blameless in private life, his character 
will not suffer by a comparison with that of any monarch of his times.” Dunham's 
History AS n, vol. v. p. 41. “Clemency was the basis of his character,” p. 30. 
jo paniards, as he grew in years, beheld, with pride and satisfac felon, in 
their future sovereign, the most perfect type of the ‘national character.” 
MA iA ip IL, vol. i. p. 89. So, too, in Motley's Dutch — 
128, “he was entirely a — » de in edam Historia de vol. i. p. 
155, ** ro el —— ee veh fué tod: 1 E 3| y ^ Philip IL, 
8 i vol, i. 6 D vo p. 26. atson's 
p. 55, Compare Fleury, Hi Histoire LEUR vol, xxxiv. p. 2 
4% * Como era tan zeloso en la extirpacion de la heregia, = "de sus primeros 


cuidados fué el castigo de los Luteranos; y á presencia suya, se executó en Valla- 
dolid el dia ocho de Octubre el suplicio de muchos reos de este delito." Miñana, 
Continuacion de Mariana, vol. ix. p. 212. 
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heroe did * some indulgence was ted ; but havi 
once been tainted, ho must die. —— nt having 
was therefore to be executed.” Of the number of those who 
suffered in the Low Countries, we have no precise in- 
3 but Alva triumphantly boasted that, in the five or 
ems d of his administration, he had put to death i in cold 
than eighteen thousand, besides a still greater 
number whom he had slain on the field of battle." This, even 
during his short tenure of power, would make about forty 
thousand victims ; an estimate probably not far from the truth, 
since we know from other sources, that in one year more than 
eight thousand were either executed or burned," Such meas- 


contest testan n , under such n 
^ The with Pro tism in Spain, und h Tt 
m in —— in blood about 1559, and was substantially ended n 16 1510." 
i of Spanish Literature, vol. i. p. 425. See also Jf*Crie 
PN pp. 836, 346. Thus it Ns that —— wi 
o! — hog AL y con las rt 
i ——— — vol. i. p. 
ladrid, "iru —— adds, t that, in € all Christendom is ern 
r th example set by Spain of rejecting Protestantism. “Si no nos 
jos, en nuestra misma edad se notan síntomas de ir marchando este 
su resolucion, El veas d prosélitos; los protestantes de oe 


! fueron, unidad católica se realizará." 
MERI iva, “Ph * Phil p's commands to Ma 
to nse b extirpate the heretics.” Davies’ Hi 


^ n rev, he as —5 red it, Pub “tenia los mismos enemi- 
. ariana, vol x. p. 1 
Republic, vol. i. p. 220. o “Phili IL, pp. 51, 52, 175, 
, under the ycar 1566, says, “The Prince of ge estimated a 
‘fifty tho thousand persons in the provinces had been put to death in 
— C err abend 


vol. i, p. 567. Vanderhammen (Don Filipe el 
p. 52 rev.), with tranquil pleasure, assures us that * mud 
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ures were the result of instructions issued by by Philip, abd MM 
a necessary part of his general scheme.” 
in his Mindan and to which he coral «ll ober Cam NP 
was to put down the new creed, and to re-instate the old one. 
To this, even his immense ambition and his inordinate love of 
were subordinate, He aimed at the empire of E 
use helonged to restore the authority of the Church.” 
his policy, all his negotiations, all his wars, pointed to ide one 
end. Soon after his accession, he concluded an ignominious 
treaty with the Pope, that it might not be said that he bore 
arms against the head of the Christian world.” And his last 
great enterprise, in some respects the most important of all, 
was to fit out, at an incredible cost, that famous Armada with 
which he hoped to humble England, and to nip the hi of 
Europe in its bud, by depriving the Protestants of their p 
pe support and of the only asylum where they were sure to 
safe and honourable refuge." 


p nil y setecientas personas en pocos dias con fuego, cordel y cuchillo en diuersos 


® «El duque de Alba, obrando en conformidad 4 las instrucciones de su sober- 
ano, y —— en la pedo: pere que merecian al rey todas sus medidas." Lafuente, 


V F was to —— the “the Catholic Church that he desired to obtain the empire 
„of Europe." Davies’ History of Holland, vol. ii. p. 829, “El protestó siempre 

* que sus desinios en la y sus exercitos no se encaminavan á otra cosa, que 
al ensalgamiento de la on Christiana."  Vanderhammen's Don Filipe el Pru- 
dente, p. 125, “El que aspiraba å someter todas las naciones de la tierra á su credo 
La Hi de vol. xv. p. 203. The bishop of Salamanca 


istoria 
in 1563 openly boasted “ que son roi ne s'étoit marié avec la reine d' gleterre 
pour ramener cette isle à l'obéissance do l'église, n Continuation de A 
vol. xxxiii. p: 331. Compare Ortiz, DS vol. vi, p. 204, 
e 


* Este casamiento no debió de tener otras miras que el de la religi 
** On this treaty, the ouly humiliating one which he ever — see Pres- 
eott's Philip II, vol. i.p. 104. His dying advice to his son was, “ —— 
enla obediencia de la Santa rom Romana, y del Sumo dorum ten ee a Mar 
vuestro Padre espiritual.” Davila, Historia de la Vida de Feli 
zul pete, ipa i.p. 29. According to another writer, “La ultima “pla que — 
espiritu, fue; ‘Yo muero como Catolico Christiano en la Fe y obedi- 
= de la Iglesia Romana, y respeto al Papo, como á quien trae en sus manos las 
A" del Cielo, como á Principe de la Iglesia, 7 Teniente de Dios sobre el imperio 
de Ins almas. Vanderhammen, D. on Filipe ¢ — 124. 

“ Elizabeth, uniting the three GAON ualities of heresy, power, and ability, 
was obnoxious to the Spaniards to an almost Incredible degree, and there never was 
a more thoroughly national enterprise than the fitting out of the Armada against 
her, One or two passages from a grave historian, will illustrate the feelings with 
which sho was regarded even after her death, and will assist the reader in forming 
an opinion respecting the state —* the ‘Spanish mind, “Isabel, 6 Jezabel, Reyna de 
Inglaterra, heretica Calvinista, mayor Bonne ode que ha tenido la’ sangre de 
Jesu-Christo y los hijos de la Tos Historia de Felipe Tercero, p. 74. 

* Los sucesos de fuera causaron ie BO mpg T i y el mayor y muy esperado de toda la 
Christiandad fue la muerte de Isabela, Reyna de Inglaterra, heretica Calvinista, que 
hizo su nombre famoso con la infamia de su vida, y perse á la Iglesia, derra- 
mando la sangre de los Santos, que defendian la ds ra Religion Catolica, 
dexando registradas sus maldades en las historias públicas del. mundo, pasando su 
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While Philip, following the course of his was 
wasting the blood and treasure of Spain in to propagate 
religious opinions," the people, instead of rebelling against so 
monstrous a system, acquiesced in it, and cordially sanctioned 
it. Indeed, they not only sanctioned it, but they almost wor- 
shipped the man by whom it was enforced. "There probably 
never lived a prince who, during so long a period, and amid so 

vicissitudes of fortune, was adored by bis subjects as 
E IL was. In evil report, and in good report, the Span- 
iards clung to him with unshaken loyalty. Their affection was 
lessened, either by his reverses, or by his forbidding deport- 
‚or by his cruelty, or by his grievous exactions. In spite 
they loved him to the last. Such was his absurd arro- 
that he allowed none, not even the most powerful nobles, 
him, except on their knees, and, in return, he only 
half sentences, leaving them to guess the rest, and to 
is commands as best they might." And ready enough 
were to obey his slightest wishes, A contemporary of 
ip, struck by the universal homage which he received, says 
the Spanish did * not merely love, not merely reverence, 
but absolutely adore him, and deem his commands so sacred, 
that they could not be violated without offence to God," ** 


it 


d 


j 


E 


3 


g 


el desdichado fruto de su obstinada soberbia en las penas del Infierno, 
ade pa ao erp al angio de su vida." pp. 83, 84. 

the most t of living historians well says, “Tt was Philip's en- 
to S Ad wrath of God a heretics.” Motley's Dutch Republic, 
.p. 155, “Philip lived but to enforce what he chose to consider the will of 


Personne vivante ne parloit à lui qu'à genoux, et disoit pour son excuse à 

eela qu'estant petit de chacun eust paru plus eslevó que lui, outre qu'il egavoit 

les estoient — si altiere et hautaine, qu'il estoit besoin qu'il 

‘teaittast de cette facon; et pour ce mesme ne se laissoit voir que peu souvent 

, n'y mesme grands, sinon aux jours solemnels, et action necessaire, 

cette q il fnisoit ses commandemens à demy mot, et falloit que l'on devinast 

et que l'on ne manquast à bien accomplir toutes ses intentions; mesmes les 

( de sa chambre, et autres qui approchoient plus prés de sa personne, 

I en r devant luy s'il ne leur cust commandé, se tenant un tout seul 
appuyé 


1 


MT 


, de Sommerdye , Pa 
y ed Bee also — — e Felipe p 


. “El gran Felipe, aquel Salomon.” Another writer 
na, “Hacia grandes progresos la à la qual se dedicaba 
y Don Felipe, que parecía su reynado en lo que en Roma el de 
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a man like Philip IL, who never possessed a friend, 
usual Er the most repulsive- kind, a 
a brutal parent, a bloody and remorseless ruler,— 
‚be thus reverenced by a nation among whom he 
i who had their eyes constantly on his actions ; that 
have happened, is surely one of the most ising 

first sight, one of the most inexplicable facts in modern 


i 
i 


d 
3H 


i 


this. 
and, at 


their conduct and eredulous in their belief.” Experience, there- 
fore, as well ns reason, points to this as a general law of the 
mind, which, in its operation, may be occasionally disturbed, but 
which holds good in a large majority of cases. Probably the 
only instance in which the principle fails is, when a despotic 
government so misunderstands its own interests as to offend the 
clergy, and —— itself from them. Whenever this is done, 
a struggle will arise between loyalty and superstition ; the first 
being upheld by the political classes, the other by the spiritual 
classes; Such a warfare was exhibited in Scotland ; but history 
does not afford many examples of it, and certainly it never took 
place in Spain, where, on the contrary, several circumstances 

to cement the union between the Crown and the 


Numa, despues de Rómulo," Miñana, Continuacion de Mariana, vol. ix. p. 241. 
When he died, “celebradas sus exóquias entre lágrimas y gemidos.” vol. x. pp. 259, 
260. We further learn from Vanderhammen's Filipe Segundo, Madrid, 1682, p. 
120 rev., that the people ascribed to him * una grandeza adorable, y alguna cosa 
mas que las ordinarias á los demas hombres." 

© “Habits of reverence, which, if carried into religion, cause —— and 
if 7 - into. politics, cause despotism.” Buckle’s History of. Civilization, vol. i, 
P. 486. 
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and to accustom the people to look up to both with 
almost equal reverence. 
By he: most im nt of these circumstances was the 
t Arab invasion, which drove the Christians into a corner of 
‚and reduced them to such extremities, that nothing but 
e discipline and the most unhesitating obedience to 
their leaders, could have enabled them to make head against 
their enemies. Loyalty to their princes became not merely 
I but necessary ; for if the Spaniards had been dis- 
united, they would, in the face of the fearful odds against which 
they fought, have had no chance of preserving their national 
existence, The long war which ensued, being both political 
and religious, caused an intimate alliance between the political 
and religious classes, since the kings and the elergy had an De 
interest in driving the Mohammedans from Trois. 
eight centuries, this compact, between Church | * State 
was a necessity forced upon the Spaniards by the peculiarities 
of their. n; and, after the - necessity had subsided, it 
en —— the association * vum survived tho 
that an impression had been made upon 
mind which it was hardly possible to efface. 5 
of this impression, and of the unrivalled loyalty it 
Lows crowds upon us at every turn. In no other country, 
the old ballads so numerous and so intimately connected 
with the national history. It has, however, been observed, 
that their leading characteristic is the zcal with which they 
inculcate obedience and devotion to princes, and that from 
source, even more than from military achievements, they 
—— their most favorite examples of virtue.“ In literaturo 
t manifestation of the Spanish mind was the poem 
written at the end of the twelfth century, in which 
au fresh proof of that extraordinary loyalty which circum- 
stances had forced upon the people. The ecclesiastical coun- 


4 “More ballads are connected with Spanish history than with an 
they are better. The most striking peculiarity of the w * muss T3 
be found in the degree in which i& expresses the national character, 
` prominent, The Lord of Butrago sacrifices his own life to 
of " dc. Ticknors History of Spanish Literature, vol. i. 
. “In the implicit obedience of the old Spanish knight, the order of the king 
ar: n to every consideration, even in the case of friendship and love. 


3 : passed into a proverb—* mas pesa el Rey q do 
A 183. Compare the admirable little work of Mr. M 


: — 2— 
g | great victory, was RESTE 
caballos árabes bien ensillados, con espa 
en señal de homenage, å pesar del agravio que habia recibido. 
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cils display A + for, notwithstanding a few 
—— no other church has been equally eager in u 
—— the rights of kings.“ In civil legislation, we see 
lo at work ; it being asserted, on high authority, 
that in no system of laws is loyalty carried to such extreme 
height as in the Spanish codes." Even their dramatic —— 
were unwilling to represent an act of rebellion on the stage, lest 
they should appear to countenance what, in the eyes of every 
Spaniard, was one of the most heinous of all offences. 
Whatover the king came in contact with, was in some degree 
hallowed by his touch, No one might mount a horse which he 
had ridden ;" no one might marry a mistress whom he had 


at p. 280, ** comedido — súbdito & un rey que tan mal le había tra- 
tado." Southey (Chronicle o) Moy a 268) notices with surprise that the Cid is 
ted in the old chro Acs as “offering to kiss the feet of the king.” 

© “Le xvie Concile de Tolède appelait les rois * vicaires de Dien et du Christ ;” 
et rien n'est plus fréquent dans lea conciles de cette époque que leurs exhortations 

nux peuples pour l'observation du serment de fidélité à leur roi, et leurs anathämes 
qoutes les séditieux," Sempere, Monarchie Espagnole, vol. i.p. 41. “ Aparte de 
los asuntos de derecho civil y canonico y de otros varios que dicen relacion al go- 
bierno de la sobro los cuales se contienen en todos ellos disposiciones muy 
útiles y ace! la mayor parto de las leyes dictadas en estas asambleas tuvieron 
por objeto dar fuerza y estabilidad al poder real, proclamando su inviolabilidad y 
—— —— contra —— condenar las horegías,” dc. 
Antequera, istoria Legislacion ola, p. £i. 

“Loyalty to n superior is carried to a more atrocious length by the 

law than I have seen it elsewhere.” .... “Tho Partidas (P. 2, T. 13, D. 1) 
speaks of an old law irar any man who opeuly wished to see tlie King dead, 
was condemned to death, and the loss of all that he had. The utmost merey to be 
shown him was to ur his life and pluck out his eyes, that he might never see with 
them what he had desired. To defame the Kin is declared as great a crime as to 
kill him, and in like manner to be punished. The utmost merey that could be al- 
lowed was to eut out the offender's tongue. P. 2, T. 13, L. 4 Tinta, de —— 


p. yas". y be 
© “Tis Majesty's horses. could never be used b y any o other person. One day, 
while Philip IV. was going in p ion to the church of Our Lady of Atocha, the 
Duke of Medina-de-lus-Torres to presen with a beautiful steed which 
belonged to him, and which was accou: ted the fin M: > id; but the King de- 
= animal ever after 
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deserted.’ Horse and mistress alike were sacred, and it would 
have been impious for any subject to meddle with what had 
been honoured by the Lord's anointed. Nor were such rules 
confined to the prince actually reigning. On the contrary, 
they survived him, and, working with a sort of posthumous 

forbad any woman whom he had taken as a wife, to 
marry, even after he was dead. She had been chosen by the 
king ; such choice had already raised her above the rest of 
mortals ; and the least she could do was to retire to a convent, 
and spend her life mourning over her irreparable loss. These 
regulations were enforced by custom rather than by law." They 
were upheld by the popular will, and were the result of the 
excessive loyalty of the Spanish nation. Of that loyalty their 
writers often boast, and with good reason, since it was certainly 
matchless, and nothing seemed able to shake it, To bad kings 
and to good kings it equally applied. It was in full strength 
amid the glory of Spain in the sixteenth century ; it was con- 
spicuous when the nation was decaying in the seventeenth 
century ; and it survived the shock of civil wars early in the 
eighteenth, Indeed, the feeling had so worked itself into the 


"who was very inquisitive respecting these matters, saya 

ne, vol. ii, p. 411), “Il y a une autre étiquette, c'est 

n cu une Maitresse, s'il vient à la quitter, il faut qu'elle se fasse 
comme je vous l'ai déja écrit; et l'on m'a contó que le fou Roi &'estant 

mmoureux d'une Dame du Palais, il fut un soir fraper doucement à la porte de sa 
e elle comprit que e'estoit lui, elle ne voulut pas lui ouvrir, et ello 
lui diro au travers de la porte, Baya, baya, con Dios, no quiero ser 
dire, * Allez, allez, Dieu vous eonduise, je n'ai pas envie d'estre Re- 
too Henry IV. of Castile, who came to the throne in the year 1464, 
of his mistresses “abbess of a convent in Toledo;" in this case to tho 


a i 


JH 


wever, one very remarkable old law, in the form of a canon 
Council of Saragossa, which orders that the royal widows 

prendre l'habit de religieuses, et à s'enfermer dans un monnstdro 

de leur vie.” Fleury, Histoire Ecclósiastique, vol. ix. p. 104, In 1065 
; and, says the biographer of the Spanish Queens, “La Reyna 

+ y parece, que muerto su marido, entró en algun Monasterio; lo que ex- 
tanto por la costumbre antigua, quanto por constar en la Memoria re- 

e Leon, el dictado de 'Consagrada å Dios,’ frasse que denota 

” Florez, Memorias de las Catholicas, Madrid, 1761, 4to, vol. 

à; 1637 it was n settled principle that “los reines d'Espagne n'en sortent 

Le couvent de las Señoras descalgas reales est fondé afin que les reines 


pas 
ey enferment.” Discours du Comte de Castrillo à la Reine d'Espagne, in 
Miguelo Nigociationa relatives à la Succession d' Espagne, vol. ii. p. 604, Paris, 1896, 
dio. "valuable work consists for the most part of documents previously un. 
many of which are taken from the Archives at Simancas. To the criti- 

it would have been more useful if the original ish had been given. 

™ Bee some good remarks on San Phelipe, in Zieknor's Hi of Lit- 
erature, — pp. 218, 214, which might easily be corroborated by other testi- 


a, for te, under the year 1710: “Ni el abandono de la 
la prolongacion y los azares de la guerra, ni los sacrificios pecuniarios Y 


it 





E E GENE je a national 
‚ but almost an article of national faith. —— 
is History of that great English Rebellion, the like of which, 
as he well knew, Modo never have happened in Spain, makes 
on this subject a just and pertinent remark. He says that a 
want of respect for kings is regarded by the Spaniards as a 
“monstrous crime ;” m submissive roverence to their princes 
a vital part of their religion.”** 
hese, then, were the two great elements of which the 
Spanish character was compounded. Loyalty and superstition ; 
reverence for their kings and reverence for their clergy were 
the leading principles which influenced the zeige mind, = 
governed the march of Spanish history. 
unexampled circumstances under which they wi have br 
just indicated ; and having seen their origin, we will now en- 
deavour to trace their consequences, Such an examination of 
results will be the more —— not only because nowhere 
else in Europe have these fee been so strong, so permanent, 
and so unmixed, but also E Spain, being seated at the 
further extremity of the Continent, from which it is cut off by 
the Pyrenees, has, from physical causes, as well as from 
ones, come little into contact with other nations.* The course 


"^ pw nada gia, vol. avi. p. 250); a de los 
vol. xviii, 


3 réduire le peuple 
“Le Roi le vent.” oyage, vol. ii, pp. —8 207, 
%3 * And Olivarez — been h to censure very severely the duke's (Bucking- 
han's) familiarity and want of respect towards the prince, a crime monstrous to 
the ‘Their submiss reverence to their princes being a vital part 
of their religi ligion.” —— History of the Rebellion, ed. Oxford, 1843, p. 15. 
Hir the —— of loyalty, in an earlier period, see Florez, Reynas, Catholicas, vol. 
p.421: “La persona del Rey fue mirada de sus fieles vassallos con respoto tan 
—— " that resistance was “ una especie de 
™ These impediments to intercourse were once deemed almost invincible. 
Fontenay-Mareuil, who visited Spain in 1612, and was nota little proud of the 
achievement, says, “ Au reste, parcequ'on ne va pas aussy ordinairement en Es- 
e, qu'en France, en Italie et ailleurs; et qu'estant comme en un coin, ct sépa- 
: du reste du monde par la mer ou par les Pyrénées, on n'en a, ce me semble, 
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of affairs being, therefore, undisturbed by foreign habits, it 
becomes easier to discover the pure and en censequences 
a: loyalty, two of the most powerful and dis- 
interested feelings which have ever occupied the human heart, 
and to, whose united —— may clearly trace the leading 
events in the history of S 
s results "s this pi Y were, during a. considerable 
tly beneficial, and certainly magnificent. For, 
the iy rd and the —— re common cause with. each 
other, being inspiri y tho cordial support of the people, 
threw their whole soul into their enterprises, and displayed an 
ardour which could hardly fail to insure success. Gradually 
from the north of Spain, the Christians, fighting 
their way inch by inch, pressed on till they reached the south- 
ern extremity, completely subdued the Mohammedans, and 
brought the whole country under one rule and one ereed. This 
‘great result was achieved late in the fifteenth century, and it 
cast an extraordinary lustre on the Spanish name.” Spain, 
mdp by by her own religious wars, had hitherto been 
noticed by foreign powers, and had possessed little leisure 
to notice them. Now, however, she formed a compact and 


undivided monarchy, and at once assumed an important posi- 
tion in European affairs;* During the next hundred years, her 
power advanced with a speed of which the world had seen no 
since the days of the Roman Empire. So late as 1478 

o wen broken up into independent and often hostile 
states ; Granada was possessed by the Mohammedans ; the 
throno. of Castile was occupied by one prince, the throne of 


5* connoissance, j'ay Maé que je devois faire icy une petite duum pour 
co A Ie Collection he Mim dans ce voyage et despuis," Mémoires 
Mémoires par Petitot, vol. ı. p. 169, 1° Série, a 1826, 
ES — later, * writer on Spain says of the Pyrenees, ** Ces montagnes, 
rnes, ce > qu'étoit. aux anciens mariniers le Non * UY 
colomnes du at i Hercule D de l , Geneve, 168 
ork, little known, ei not e worth knowing, forms the did vol vol- 
Cie pt La Prado V ey 
periment razon ge la conquista de Granada, no como wn acontecimiento 
— — como un suceso Hata medi u al mundo. Con razon tam- 
siglo que otros mahometanos se 
—— nme de — ad io rio bizantino 
en toa eos bath, llenado de terror la Europe ; pero la Europa se con- 
en habia ER la —— de los m 
de vol. xi. D 
ww ye ie, long-tempa partag en ‘plusieurs états, et comme étrangère au 


Ay Cop ine pian redoutable, faisant pencher pour 
elle 1a balance de a Salian. » des Révolutions de 1 , Paria, 


vol, i; p. 862. to see Deu relation TT * D. some changes in a * 
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Aragon by another, Before the year 1590, not only were these 
fragments firmly consolidated into one kingdom, but acquisitions 
were made abroad so rapidly as to endanger the independence of 
Europe. The history of Spain, during this period, is the history 
of one long and uninterrupted success. That country, recently 
torn by civil wars, and distracted by hostile creeds, was able in 
three generations to annex to her territory the whole of Por- 
tugal, Navarre, and Roussillon. By diplomacy, or by force of 
arms, she acquired Artois and Franche Comté, and the Nether- 
lands ; also the Milanese, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic 
Islands, and the Canaries. One of her kings was emperor of 
Germany ; while his son influenced the councils of 

whose queen he married. The Turkish power, then one of the 
most formidable in the world, was broken and beaten back on 
every side, The French monarchy was humbled, French armies 
were constantly worsted ; Paris was once in imminent jeop- 
ardy ; and a king of France, after being defeated on the field, 
was taken captive, and led prisoner to Madrid. Out of Europe, 
the deeds of Spain were equally wonderful. In America, t 
Spaniards became possessed of territories which covered sixty 
degrees of latitude, and included both the tropics. Besides 
Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, New Granada, Peru, and 
Chili, they conquered Cuba, San Domingo, Jamaica, and other 
islands. In Africa, they obtained Ceuta, Melilla, Oran, Bou- 
giah, and Tunis, and overawed the whole coast of Barbary. In 
Asia, they had settlements on each side of the Deccan ; they 
held part of Malacca ; and they established themselves in the 
Spice Islands. Finally, by the conquest of the noble archipel- 
ago of the Philippines, they connected their most distant 
acquisitions, and secured a communication between every part 
of that enormous empire which girdled the world. 

In connection with this, a great military spirit arose, such 
as no other modern nation has ever exhibited. All the intellect 
of the country which was not employed in the service of the 
Church, was devoted to the profession of arms. Indeed, the 
two pursuits were often united ; and it is said that the custom 
of ecclesiastics going to war, was practised in Spain long aftet 
it was abandoned in other parts of Europe." At all events, 
the general tendency is obvious. A mere list of successful 
battles and sieges in the sixteenth and part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, would prove the vast superiority of the Spaniards, in 


7 “The holy war with the infidels” (Mobammedans) “perpetuated the unbe- 
coming spectacle of militant ecclesiastics among the Spaniards, to a still later pe- 
riod, and long after it had disappeared from the rest of civilized Europe." Prescott's 

A Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. p. 162, 
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Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Boscan, Carrillo, Cetina, Er- 

, Espinel, Francisco de Figueroa, Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Guillen de Castro, Hita, Hurtado de Mendoza, Marmol Car- 

jal, Perez de Guzman, Pulgar, Rebolledo, Roxas, and Virues ; 
of whom bore, in this manner, unconscious testimony to the 
spirit by which Spain was universally pervaded. 

Here, then, we have a combination which many readers will 
still consider with favour, and which, at the time it occurred, 
excited the —— aes the terror, of Europe. We have 
a ple glowing with military, patriotic, and religious 

our, howe fiery zeal was heightened, rather than softened, 

a respectful obedience to their clergy, and by a chivalrous 
devotion to their kings. The energy of Spain, being thus both 
animated and controlled, became wary as well as eager; and to 
this rare union of conflicting qualities we must ascribe the great 
deeds which have just been related. But the unsound part of a 
progress of this sort is, that it depends too much upon individ- 
uals, and therefore cannot be permanent, Such a movement 
can only last as long as it is headed by able men. When, 
however, competent leaders are succeeded by incompetent ones, 
the system immediately falls to the ground, simply because the 
people have been accustomed to supply to every undertaking 
the necessary zeal, but have not been accustomed to supply the 
skill by which the zeal is guided. A country in this state, if 

by hereditary princes, is sure to decay ; inasmuch as, 

the ordinary course of affairs, incapable rulers must some- 
times arise. Directly this happens, the deterioration begins ; 
for the habituated to indiscriminate loyalty, will follow 
wherever they are led, and will yield to foolish counsels the 
same obedience that they had before paid to wise ones, This 
leads us to perceive the essential difference between the civili- 
zation of Spain and the civilization of England. We, in Eng- 
land, are a critical, dissatisfied, and captious people, constantly 

: ining of our rulers, suspecting their schemes, discussing 
- their measures in a hostile spirit, allowing very little power either 
to the Church or to the Crown, managing our own affairs in our 
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own way, and ready, on the iio CÓ to renounce 
that conventional, lip-deep loyalty, which, having never ied 
touched our hearts, is a habit lying on the surface, but r 
a passion rooted in the mind. The loyalty of Englishmen is 
not of that sort which would induce them to sacrifice their liber- 
ties to please their prince, nor does it ever, for a moment, blind 
them to a keen sense of their own interests, The consequence 
is, that our progress is uninterrupted, whether our kings are 
good or whether they are bad. Under either condition, the 
great movement goes on. Our sovereigns have had their full 
share of imbecility and of crime. Still, even men like Henry III. 
and Charles II. were unable to do us harm. In the same way, 
during the eighteenth and many years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when our improvement was very conspieuous, our rulers 
were very incompetent, Anne and the first two Georges were 
y ignorant ; they were wretchedly educated, and nature 
made them at once weak and obstinate. Their united 
reigns lasted nearly sixty years; and after they had passed 
away, we, for another period of sixty years, were governed by 
a prince who was long incapacitated by disease, but of whom 
we must honestly say that, looking at his general poliey, he 
was least mischievous when he was most incapable, This is not 
the place to expose the monstrous principles advocated by George 
HL, and to which posterity will do that justice from which 
contemporary writers are apt to shrink ; but it is certain that 
neither his contracted understanding, nor his despotic temper, nor 
his miserable superstition, nor the incredible baseness of that 
ignoble voluptuary who succeeded him on the throne, could do 
o to stop the march of English civilization or to stem the tide 
of English prosperity. We went on our way rejoicing, caring for 
none of these things. We were not to be turned aside from our er 
by the folly of our rulers, because we know full well that we hold 
our own fate in our own hands, and that the English people pos- 
sess within themselves those resources and that fertility of contriv- 
ance by which alone men can be made great, and happy, and wise. 
In Spain, however, directly the government slackened its 
hold, the nation fell to pieces.”” During that prosperous career 


™ A learned Spanish lawyer has made some remarks which are worth quoting, 
and which contain a curious mixture of truth and error: “Comment In monarch 
espagnole fut-elle déchue de tant de grandeur et de gloire? Comment perdit-elle 
lea Pays-Bas et le Portugal dans le dix-septième siècle, et s'y trouva-t-elle réduite à 
n'étre qu'un squelette de ce qu'elle avait été auparavant? Comment vit-elle dis- 
paraitre plus d'une moitié de sa population? Comment, possédant les — 
ables du Nouveau Monde, les revenus de l'état n'étaient à peine que de six ions 
de ducats sous le règne de Philippe III? Comment son agriculture et son industrie 


furent-elles ruinées Y et comment presque tout son commerce passa-til dans les 
mains de ses plus grands ennemis? n'est point ici le lieu d’ examiner lea 
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which has just been noticed, the Spanish throne was invariably 

filled by — and vem Armin princes. Ferdinand and Isa- 

bella, ( V. and Philip II. — — 

to beached in anyother cot for a period of equal length. 

t things were effected, and by their care, 

Spain apparently louis But, what "followed when they 

n from the scene, showed how artificial all this 

vus and how rotten, even to the core, is that system of govern= 

ment which must be fostered before it can thrive, and which, 

Ec based on the loyalty and reverence of the people, depends 
for success not on the ability of the nation, but on the skill of 

those to whom the interests of the nation are intrusted. 

Philip IL, the last of the great kings of Spain, died in 
1598, and after his death the decline was portentously rapid." 
From 1598 to 1700, the throne was occupied by Philip III., 
e IV., and Charles IL The contrast between them and 

rs was most striking. Philip III. and Philip 

IVA were idle, ignorant, infirm of purpose, and passed their 
lives in the lowest and most sordid pleasures, Charles IT., the 

last of that Austrian dynasty which had formerly been so dis- 
tinguished, possessed nearly every defect which can make a man 


véritables causes d'une métamorphose si mL il suffira d'indiquer tous los 
leur dissolution," Wo, “D 


— a y? "ailleurg 
successeurs de ces deux Monarques " (Sharon V. am and Philip IL) “ n'eurent point 


les mêmes talens, ni les dacs de Lerme et d'Olivarés, leurs ministros, ceux du cardi- 
3 et "il est difficile de calculer l'infuence de la bonne ou de la mauvaise 

des affaires sur la prospérité ou les malheurs des nations. Sous une móme 

forme de Brie equ qu js quel —— puisse être, elles tombent ou se relèvent suivant la 
dirigent, et d'après les circonstances où ils ngissent." 

Bordeaux, 1815, pp. 265-267. Of the two passages 

ve marked with italice, the first is a clumsy, though common, attempt to 

by a metaphor which saves the trouble of general- 


plicated phenomena 
‚their laws. The other heran ot 4 rfectly true as regards Spain, does 
Se 


of that universal application which mpere supposes ; inasmuch as in 
and in the United States of Ameriva, national prosperity has steadily ad- 

ps when the rulers have been very incapable men. 
ar og — * — of the kingdom, which from that period 
Dunham's History —— vol v. p. 87. And 
Prologo, p. 6) classes toge “la muerte de Felipe IL 
uestra decaden: The same judicious historian elsewhere ob- 
vi. p. en) that if it Philp III. had been equal to his father, would 
to flourish. Several of the more recent Spanish writers, looking at 
‘expenses caused by the policy of Philip II., and at tlie debts which he 
—*— have —— that the decline of the country began in the latter years of 
But the truth is, that no great nation ever was, or ever will be, ruined 
of its goverament. Such extravagance causes general discomfort, 
eref t not to be tolerated; but, if this were the place for so long an 
ipeaily ahow that its other and more permanent inconveniences are 

are commonly supposed to be. 


Suisse aliateros, AJA OLA late e muy funesta 
A Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos III., Madrid, 1888, ve vol. i. ys 33. 
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such as, in any nation less loyal than Spain, 

him to universal derision, Although 
place while he was still in the prime of life, he looked like an 
old and worn-out debauchee. At the age of thirty-five, he was 
completely bald ; he had lost his eyebrows ; he was paralyzed ; 
he was epileptic ; and he was notoriously impotent,* His gen- 
eral appearanco was absolutely revolting, and was that of a 
drivelling idiot. To an enormous mouth, he. added a nether 
jaw protruding so hideously that his teeth could never meet, 
he was unable to masticate his food." His ignorance would 
be incredible, if i& were not substantiated by unimpeachable 
evidence, He did not know the names of the large towns, or 
even of the provinces, in his dominions ; and during the war 
with France he was heard to pity England for losing cities. 
which in fact formed part of his own territory.” Finally, he 
was immersed in the most grovelling superstition ; he believed 
himself to be constantly tempted by the devil; he allowed 
himself to be exorcised as one possessed by evil spirits; and 


™ “Sans espérance de posterité," Millot, Mémoires de Noailles, vol. i. p, 419. 
“ omi do tener hijos.” Ortiz, Compendio, vol. vi. p. 560. Bee also Mémoires de 


vol. i. p. 82; and the allusions in Lettres de Madame de Villars, edit. 

m, 1759, pp. 53, 120, 164. She was ambassadress in Spain in the reign of 
Charles II. M. Lafuente, who, if I rightly remember, never quotes these interesting 
letters, and who, indeed, with very few exceptions, has used none but Spanish au- 
thorities, ventures nevertheless to observe that "La cireunstancia de no haber 
tenido sucesion, falta que en general se achabaca mas al rey que á la reina,” &c. 
Historia de , vol. xvii, pp. 198, 199, Madrid, 1856. According to the biog- 
rapher of the Spanish Queens, some persons imputed this to sorcery, “ y aun se dijo 
si intervenia maleficio." Florez, Memorias de lo Reynas Catholicas, vol. ii, p. 979, 
Madrid, 1761, 4to. 

“ In 1696, Stanhope, the English minister at Madrid, writes: “He has a raven- 
ous stomach, and swallows all he eats whole, for bis nether jaw stands so much out, 
that bis two rows of teeth cannot meet ; to compensate which, he has a prodigious * 
wide throat, so that a gizzard or liver of a hen passes down whole, and, his weak 
stomach not being able to digest it, he voids it in the same manner.” Mahone 

i Charles II., London, 1840, p. 79; a very valuable collection of original 
documents, utterly unknown to any Spanish historian I have met with, Some curi- 
ous notices of the a ce of Charles IL in his childhood may be seen, published 
for the first time, in Mignef's Négociations relatives à la Succession d'Espagne, Paris, 
1835-1842, 4to, vol. i. pp. 294, 295, 310, 896, 404, 410, vol, ii. p. 180, vol. iii. 
418, 419, 423. See also vol. iv. p. 636, for an instance of his taciturnity, w 
Was almost the only mark of sense he ever gave, * Le roi l'écouta, et ne lui répondit 
rien, 

# 4 Le Roy demeuroit dans une profonde ignorance et de ses affaires, et méme 
des Etats de sa couronne; à peine connoissoit-il quelles étoient les places qui lui 
nppartenoient hors du continent d'Espagne." . . . " La perte de Barcelone lui fat 
plus sensible qu'aucune autre, parce que cette ville, eapitale de la A et 
située dans le continent de l'Espagne, lui étoit plus connue que les villes de dre, 
dont il ignoroit l'importance au point de croire que Mons appartenoit au roi d'Angle- 
terre, et de le plaindre lorsque le Roi fit la conquéte de cette province." Af 
du Marquis de Torcy, vol. i. pp. 19, 23, edit. Petitot, Paris, 1828. 
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he would not retire to rest, — his Ey and two 
who had to lie by his side 
ow it was that men might pode pa dox sandy a 
foundation the grandeur of Spain was built, When there were 
o eigns, the country prospered ; when there were weak 
ones, it ined. Nearly every thing that had been done by 
—— princes of the sixteenth century, was undone by the 
little princes of the seventeenth. So rapid was the fall of 
that in only three reigns after the death of Philip IL, 
ie most powerful monarchy existing in the world was depressed 
to the —— int of debasement, was insulted with impunity 
was reduced more than once to bankruptcy, 
of her fairest possessions, was held up to public 
was made a theme on which school-boys and mor- 
loved” to ven respecting the uncertainty of human 
affairs, a at length, was exposed to the bitter humiliation of 
her territories mapped out and divided by a treaty in 
which she took no share, but the provisions of which sho was 
unable to resent,“ Then, truly, did she drink to the dregs the 
cup of her own shame. Her glory had departed from her, she 
was smitten down and humbled. Well might a Spaniard of 
that time who compared the present with the past, mourn over 
, the chosen abode of chivalry and romance, of val- 
our and of loyalty. The mistress of the world, the queen of 
the ocean, the terror of nations, was gone ; her power was gone, 
no more to return. To her might be applied that bitter lamen- 
, Which, on a much slighter occasion, the greatest of the 
men has put into the mouth of a dying statesman, 
reason, indeed, had ‘hs sorrowing patriot to weep, as one 
refused to be comforted, for the fate of his earth, his realm, 
land of dear souls, his ‘dear, dear land, long dear for her 
v rt the world, but now leased out like to a ten- 
pelting farm.,** 
every thing that is said or done to be a temptation of the devil, 
2 himself safe but with his confessor, and two friars by his side, 
his chamber every night." Mahon’s Spain under Charles II., 
no doubt, of this affection for monks, he is declared by a 
ve possessed a "corazon pio y religioso." Bacallar, Comen- 
Guerra de —— i p. 20. The best nodos of the exorcism will 
Lafuente’ de España, vol. xvii. pp. 294-309, where there is an 
headed “ pa a del Rey." 
À son roi de se ressentir du 


— CU pode se pisindro Mémoires de Torcy, vol. i. = 
r bitterly says, “ —* naciones estrangeras 
española como de bienes sin due Tapia, Gieikaneion 


fellas 

vol iil p. 

bor se ^ This royal throne of €— 
Tis other Eden) dedi. paradise ; 
Vor. IL—3 
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It would be a weary and unprofitable task to relate the 
losses and disasters of Spain during the seventeenth century. 
The immediate cause of them was undoubtedly bad govern- 
ment and unskilfu] rulers ; but the real and overriding cause, 
which determined the whole march and tone of affairs, was the 
existence of that loyal and reverential spirit which made the 
people submit to what any other country would have spurned, 
and, by accustoming them to place extreme confidence in indi- 
vidual men, reduced the nation to that precarious position in 
which a succession of incompetent princes was sure to over- 
throw the edifice which competent ones had built up.” 

The increasing influence of the Spanish Church was the 
first and most conspicuous uence of the declining energy 
of the Spanish government. For, loyalty and superstition 
being the main ingredients of the national character, and both 
of them being the result of habits of reverence, it was to be 
expected that, unless the reverence could be weakened, what 
was taken from one ingredient would be given to the other, As, 
therefore, the Spanish government, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, did, owing to its extreme imbecility, undoubtedly lose 
some part of the hold it possessed over the affections of the 
people, it naturally happened that the Church stepped in, and, 
occupying the vacant place, received what the crown had for- 


This fortress, built by nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of n wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds ns far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As ia the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary's gon : 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas'd out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm. 


= The Spanish theory of government is well stated in the following passage in 
Davila’s Life of Philip III. The remarks apply to Philip II. “Que solo havia 
gobernado sin Validos ni Privados, tomando para si solo, como primera causa de su 
gobierno, el mandar, prohibir, premiar, castigar, hacer mercedes, conocer sugetos, 
elegir Ministros, dar oficios, y tener como espiritu, que andaba sobre las aguas, 
ciencia y e de todo, para que nada se hiciese sin su saber y querer; no 
sirviendo los Ministros mas que de poner por obra (obedeciendo) lo que su Señor 
mandaba, velando sobre cada uno, como pastor de sus ovejas, para ver la verdad 
con que executan sus Mandamientos y Acuerdos" Davila, Historia de Felipe 
Tercero, lib. i. pp. 22, 23. 
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s, and in other matters exercised the strictest super- 
vision over their ministers. But Philip III., whose listlessness 


irresistible interference of the sovereign was essential to the 
management of afíairs, and to the well-being of the nation. 


* Even cy over the ecclesiastical 
ecclesiastical udices. 


prej 
er, already far too power- 
gain such a height as would enable it to 
2 History of Philip II, vol. iii, p. 235. 
tan afecto 4 la Inquisicion mientras le servia paru sus fines, 
sabía bien tener á raya al Santo Oficio cuando intentaba invadir 6 usurpar las pre- 
de la —— real, ó arrogarse un poder desmedido.” Lafuente, His 

vol, xv. p. 114. 

cuyo absoluto poderío se executaba todo." Yañez, Memorias la 
Filipe II. dowd p: 100. An absoluteness in power over king and 
r from Sir Cornwallis to the Lords of the Council in 


pp os por el Cave 
os ejecutáran y guardáran con el 
{~ Historia de España, vol. 
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Lerma, well aware of this feeling, and conscious that his own 
ition was very precarious, naturally desired to strengthen 
by additional support, so that he might Rer 
depend on the favour of the king. He therefore formed a 
with the clergy, and, from the begi to the end of 
his long administration, did every thing in his power to increase 
their authority. Thus the influence lost by the crown was 
gained by the Church, to whose advice a deference was DA 
even greater than had been accorded by the superstitio 
inces of the sixteenth century. In this arrangement, the 
interests of the people were of course unheeded. eir welfare 
formed no part of the general scheme. On the contrary, the 
clergy, grateful to a government so sensible of their merits, and 
so religiously disposed, used all their influence in its favour ; 
and the yoke of a double despotism was riveted more firmly 
than ever upon the neck of that miserable nation, which was 
now about to reap the bitter fruit of a long and ignominious 
submission, *! 
The increasing power of the Spanish Church during the 
seventeenth century, may be proved by nearly every description 
of evidence, The convents and churches multiplied with such 
alarming speed, and their wealth became so prodigious, that 
even the Cortes, broken and humbled though they were, ven- 


% Davila (Historia de Felipe Tercero, lib. il, p. 41), after eulogizing the personal 
qualities of Lerma, adds, “Y sin estas grandes partes tuvo demostraciones chris- 
tinnas, manifestandolo en los conventos, iglesios, colegiatas, hospitales, ermitas y 
catedras, que dejó fundadas, en que gastó, como me consta de los libros de su Con- 
taduría, un millon ciento cincuenta y dos mil doscientos ochenta y tres ducados,” 
After such monstrous prodigality, Watson might well say, in his rather superficial, 
but, on the whole, well-executed History, that Lerma showed “the most devoted 
—— to tho rae and “ concilinted the favour of ecclesiastics.” Watson's 

istory of Philip ILL, London, 1839, pp. 4, 8, 46, 224. 

ey only cn Philip III. ever displayed, was in seconding the efforts of his 
minister to extend the influence of the Church; and hence, aecording to a Spanish 
historian, he was “monarque le plus pieux parmi tous ceux qui ont occupé le tróne 
d e depuis saint Ferdinand." Sempere, Monarchie Espagnole, vol. i. p. 245. 
* El principal cuidado de nuestro Rey era tener & Dios por amigo, grangear Een, 
ficiar su gracia, para que le asistiese propicio en quanto obrase y dixese. aqui 
tuvieron principio tantos dones ofrecidos 4 Dios, tanta fundacion de Conventos, i 
favores hechos 4 Iglesias y Religiones." Davila, Historia de Felipe Tercero, lib. ii. 
p. 170. His wife, Ma t, was equally active. See Florez, Heynas Catholicas, 
vol. ii. Pp. 915, 916. “Demas de los frutos que dió para el Cielo y para la tierra 
nuestra Royna, tuvo otros de ambas lineas en fundaciones de Templos y obras de 
| wan para bien del Reyno y de la Iglesia. En Valladolid fundó el Convento de las 

Descalzas. En Madrid trasladó & las Agustinas Recóletas de Santa Isabel 
desde la calle del Principe al sitio en que hoy estan, Protegié con sus limosnas la 
fundacion de la Iglesia de Carmelitas Descalzas de Santa Ana; y empezó á fundar 
el Real Convonto de las Augustinas Recoletas con titulo de la Encarnacion én este 
misma Corte, cuya primera piedra se puso á 10 de Junio del 1611. En la parroquia 
de $, Gil junto al Palacio introdujo los Religiosos Franciscos, cuyo Convento perse- 
vera hoy con la misma advocacion,” How the country fared, while all this was 
going on, we shall presently see. 
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public remonstrance. In 1626, only five years aftet 
Philip IIL, they requested that some means might 
hat they described as a constant invasion 


7s of their property to enrich 
ey said, had grown to such a 
height, that there were then in Spain upwards of nine thousand 
monasteries, besides nunneries.”? This extraordinary statement 
has, I believe, never been contradicted, and its probability is 
enhanced by several other circumstances. Davila, who lived 
in the reign of de IIL, affirms that in 1623, the two orders 
of Dominicans. “ranciscans alone amounted to thirty-two 
tbousand.* The other clergy increased in proportion. Before 
the death of Philip II., the number of ministers performing in 
the Cathedral of Seville had swelled to one hundred ; and in 
the diocese of Seville, there were fourteen thousand — 
in the diocese of Calahorra, eighteen thousand.” Nor did 
there seem any prospect of remedying this frightful condition. 
The richer the Church became, the greater was the inducement 
for laymen to enter it; so that there appeared to be no limit 
to the extent to which the sacrifice of temporal interests might 


* The burden of the petition was, “Que se tratasse con mas verns de poner 
RES que se sacavan qada dia del brago al enfla- 
tiendo no tan el patrimonio Real, mas el comun, pues siendo aquel libre de 
echos, contribuciones, y gauelas, alojamientos, huespedes, y otros grauamenes 
EE POM Senet, y svidadon ess “Que las eran muchas, 
las d en excesso, y el Clero en grande multitud, auia en Espafia 
9088 monasterios, aun no cótando los de Monjas. Que yuan metiédo poco a poco, 
— o con eópras, a todo el Reyno en su poder, 
huuiesse numero en los frayles, moderacion en los 
" Cespedes, Historia de Don Felipe IV., 
cap. 9, p. 272 rey. This is the only noticeable 
chronicle, which, though professing to be a history of P. 
ned first few years of his 
le año, que iba escribiendo esta ria, tenian las Ordenes de Santo 


ipe Tercero, lib. ii, p. 
248, 249; and, on the increase of convents, seo 
ia de Felipe ILI., pp. 240, 208, 304, 805, + 
IL, from his piety the Good, was the golden 
religious foundations were already too numerous, great 
tions were f ; and in those which already existed, new altars or 
; rere erected. Thus, the duke of Lerma founded seven monasteries and 
egin 2598. 


woul 
on." 'a History of Spain, vol. v. p. 274. Acco’ 
note 92, from Davila, AN —* Landis thousand ** 
of Calahorra and Pamplona. 
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denness, was 
train y i Since the fifth century, the 
course of events, as we have already seen, invariably tended in 
this direction, and insured to the clergy a dominion which no 
other nation would have tolerated. "The minds of the people 
ur prepared, the people themselves looked on in silence 
at what it would have been impious to oppose ; for, as a Span- 
ish historian observes, every proposition was deemed heretical 
which tended to lessen the amount, or even to check the 

of that enormous wealth which was now possessed by the Span- 
ish Church.** 

How natural all this was, appears also from another fact of 
considerable interest. In Europe generally, the seventeenth 
century was —— by the rise of a secular literature in 
which ecclesiastical theories were disregarded ; the most influ- 
ential writers, such as Bacon and Descartes, being laymen, 
rather hostile to the Church than friendly to it, and composi 
their works with views purely temporal. But in Spain, no 
change of this sort occurred." In that country, the Church 


» “Entre tanto crecia por instantes y se aumentaba prodigiosamente el poder y 

la autoridad de la iglesia. Sus pingües riquezas desmembraban de una manera _ 
considerable las rentas de la corona; y el estado eclesiástico, que muchos abrazaron 
en un principio á consecuencia de las desgracias y calamidades de la época, fuó 
despues el mas solicitado por las inmensas ventajas que ofrecía su condicion com 
ada con la de las clases restantes.” Antequera, Historia de la Legislacion, pp. 
224. See also in Campomanes, Apendice d la Educacion, Madrid, 1775-1777, vol. i. 
p. 465, and vol. iv. p. 219, a statement made by the University of Tuledo in 1619 or 
1620, that “ hay doblados religiosos, clerigos y estudiantes; porque yn no hallan 
otro modo de vivir, ni sustentarse.” Hf the eye of M. ente had lighted 
upon this and other passages, which I shall shortly quote from contemporary ob- 
servers, he would, I think, have expressed himself much more strongly he has 
done g this period, in his recent brilliant, but, unsatisfactory, History of 
Spain. On the great wealth of the convents in 1679, when the rest of the country 
was steeped in poverty, see a letter dated Madrid, July 25, 1079, in D’Aulnoy, 
Relation du Voyage —— Lyon, 1693, vol. ii, p. 251. But the earliest evidence 
1 have met with is in a letter, written in 1609, to Prince Henry of England, by Sir 
Charles Cornwallis, the English ambassador at Madrid. “The furniture of their 
churches here, and the riches and lustre of their sepulchures made in every monas- 
terie (the general povertye of this kingdome considered), are almost incredible. 
The laity of this nation may say with Davyde (though in another sense), * Zelus 
domus tum comedit me :' for, assuredly, the riches of the Temporall hath in a man- 
ner all fallen into the mouthes and devouring throates of the Spiritual" Winwood’s 
Memorials of Affaire a vol. iii. p. 10, London, 1725, folio. 

* “ Deux millions de ducats, que le clergó possédait sous le règne de Charles V., 
étaient réputés comme un revenu exorbitant; et, un demisiécle plus tard, lorsque 
ces revenus #’ölevaient à huit millions, on qualifiait d'hérétique, toute proposition 
tendante à opórer quelque modification dans leur accroissement.” Sempere, Monar- 


chie — vol. ii. p. 16. 
? Ina work on Spanish literature which was published about seventy years ago, 
and which, at the time of its appearance, made considerable noise, this peculiarity is 
frankly admitted, but is deemed rather an honour to Spain than otherwise, inasmuch 
as that country, we are told, has produced philosophers who bave gone much deeper 
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retained her hold over the highest as well as over the lowest 
intellects. Such was the pressure of public opinion, that au- 
thors of every grade were proud to count themselves members 
of the ecclesiastical profession, the interests of which they ad- 
vocated with a zeal worthy of the Dark Ages, Cervantes, three 
De before his death, became a Franciscan monk. Lope de 
ega was a priest; he was an officer of the Inquisition ; and 
in 1623 he assisted at an auto da fé, in which, amid an im- 
mense concourse of people, a heretic was burned outside the 
gate of Alcalá at Madrid.” Moreto, one of the three greatest 
dramatists Spain has produced, assumed the monastic habit 
during the last twelve years of his life." Montalvan, whose 
ys are still remembered, was a priest, and held office in the 
iquisition,'^* Tarrega, Mira de Mescua, and Tirso de Molina, 
were all successful writers for the stage, and were all clergy- 
men. folis the celebrated historian of Mexico, was also a 
clergyman.’ Sandoval, whom Philip III. appointed histori- 


and Newton, who no doubt were clever men, 
parable to the great thinkers of the Peninsula. Such assertions, 
not from some ignorant despiser of physical science, who contemns what 
to study, but from a really able and, in some 
, are important for the history of opinion; and as the book is not 
will give two or three extracts. ‘‘Confiesan los Franceses con 
ngenuida Descartes fué un novelista; y con todo eso quieren hacerle pasar 
w el promotor de la filosofía en Europa, como si su filosofía ee desemejase mucho 
te la que dominaba en las sectas de la antigúedad. Su tratado ‘Del metodo’ es nada 
en comparacion de los libros * De la corrupcion de las artes' de Juan Luis Vives, que 
le antecedió buen número de años,” Oracion Apologética por la España y su Méri- 
lo Literario por D. J. P. Forner, Madrid, 1786, p. xi. "No hemos tenido en los 
efectos un Cartesio, no un Neuton : démoslo de barato: pero hemos tenido justísi- 
mos y excelentes filósofos prácticos, que han preferido el inefable gusto 
de en beneficio de la humanidad á la ociosa ocupacion de edificar mundos 
en la soledad y silencio de un gabinete." p. 12. “Nada se disputaba 
" p. 61, At p. 143 a comparison between Bacon and Vives; and the 
3 p. 146, that Vives enjoys “una gloriosa superioridad sobre todos los 
sabios de todos los siglos." 

= The to wear the clothes 

[ situacion 


podar 
de Cervantes, p. cii. 


Even in 1609, says Navarrete ini), “Se ha creido que entonces so incorporó 
Cervantes, como lo hizo Lope de Vega, en la congregacion del oratorio del 
Caballero de Gracia, mientras que su muger y su hermana doña Andrea se dedica- 
an. ejercicios de piedad en la venerable órden tercera de Ban Fran- 
recibieron en 8 de junio del mismo año.” 
ish Literature, vol. ii. pp. 195, 126, 187, 147, 148. 
i ie Universelle, vol. xxx., pp. 149, 150. 
ish Literature, vol. ii. pp. 970, 827. 


"Spanish Literature, vol. i. p. 695. But the best ac- 
e who assures us of two facts; that he received 
" and that he was * devotísimo de María santísima. 
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, and who is the principal authority for the reign of 
Y, was at first a —— monk, afterwards became 
bishop of Tuy, and later still, was raised to the see of Pampe- 
luna.^* : Davila, the biographer of Philip II., was a = 
Mariana was a Jesuit ;''* and Miñana, who continued his His- 
tory, was superior of a convent in Valencia.'” Martin Carrillo 
was a jurisconsult as well as an historian, but, not satisfied with 
his double employment, he too entered the Church, and became 
canon of Saragossa.'** Antonio, the most learned bibli 
Spain ever possessed, was a canon of Seville.’ Gracian, w. 
prose works have been much read, and who was formerly deemed 
a great writer, was a Jesuit,'"" Among the poets, the same 
tendency was exhibited. Paravicino was for sixteen years a 
ular preacher at the courts of Philip III. and Philip IV." 
mora was a monk.''* Argensola was a canon of Saragossa.!!? 
Gongora was a priest ;''* and Rioja received a high post in the 
Inquisition."* Calderon was chaplain to Philip IV. ; ''* and 
so fanatical are the sentiments which tarnish his brilliant genius, 
that he has been termed the poet of the Inquisition." His 
love for the Church was a passion, and he scrupled at nothing 
which could advance its interests. In Spain such feelings were 
natural; though to other nations they seem so strange, that an 
eminent critic has declared that it is hardly possible to read his 
works without indignation.''* If this be so, the indignation 


?^ Biographie Universelle, vol. xl. p. 819, 
™ «Sacerdote soy.” Davila, Historia de la Vida de Felipe Tercero; lib. ii. p. 


we Ebrei ie Universelle, vol. xxvii. p. 42. 
x vol. xxix. p. 80. p" 
18 Ibid, vol. vii. p. 219. 
* Tenor itary of Spei Z 
s 0) ish Literature, vol. iii. p. 177. 
m Ibid, vol. ii. p. 491, vol. iii. Pp. 117, 18. # 
7? Sismondi's ‘Literature of the South of Europe, vol. ii. p, 348, London, 1846. 
ua “ Pero en fiu murio Don Andres Martinez, y sucediole en la Canongia nuestro 
Bartholome.” Pellicer, Ensayo de una Bibliotheca, Madrid, 1778, 4to, p. 94. This 


was the younger Argensola. 

el "leknar'e History of Spanish Literature, vol. ii, p. 480. 

™ “Occupied a high place in the Inquisition,” Zicknor, vol. ib p. 507. "*Prit 
lea ordres, et obtint un canonicat.” Biographie Univ. vol, xxxviii. p. 190. 

‘ne In 1663, Philip IV. “le honró con otra Capellanía de honor en su real Capil- 
q AN p. iv., prefixed to Las Comedias de Calderon, edit. Keil, 

psique, 1827, 

_ % “Calderon is, in fact, the true poet of the Inquisition. Animated by a reli- 

gious feeling, which is too visible in all his pieces, he inspires me only with horror 
or the faith which he professes.” Sismondi's Literature of the South of Europe, vol. 
ii. owes on the 8, nish Drama, pp. 116-179. 
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i 


p.979. Compare 


12 Salfi says, “ Calderon de la excite encore A une sorte d'indignation, 
son 


que, qui le mit au-dessus de Vega, son prédécesseur, En 
meras: vous diriez qu'il a voulu faire servir son talent 
i „les préjugés et les superstitions les plus ridicules de ga na- 
tion,” Ginguené, Histoire Littéraire d' Italie, vol. xii. p. 499, Paris, 1834, 
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should be extended to nearly all his contemporary 
great or small: There was hardly a Spaniard of that 
who did not entertain similar sentiments. Even Villaviciosa, 
author. of one of the very best mock-heroie poems Spain has 
— dcr pte Li the Inquisition, but, in his 
he strongly urged upon his family and all his descend- 
ants, that they too should, if possible, enter the service of that 
noble institution, taking whatever place in it they could obtain, 
since all its offices were, he said, worthy of veneration.''* In 
such a state of society, any thing approaching to a secular or 
scientific spirit, was, of course, impossible. Every one believed ; 
no one inquired. Among the better classes, all were en ed 
in war or theology, and most were occupied with both. Those 
who made literature a profession, ministered, as professional men 
too often do, to the prevailing prejudice. Whatever concerned. 
the Church was treated not oniy with respect, but with timid 
veneration. Skill and industry worthy of a far better cause 
in eulogizing every folly which superstition Dad 
The more cruel and preposterous a custom was, the 
—— the number of persons who wrote in its favour, albeit no 
one had ventured to assail it. The quantity of Spanish works 
rem the necessity of religious persecution is incalculable ; 
took place in a country where not one man in a thou- 
sand doubted — * propriety of burning heretics. As to miracles, 
which form the other capital resource of theologians, they, in 
the seventeenth century, were constantly happening, and as 
o Ere being recorded. All literary men were anxious to 
something on that important subject, Saints, too, being 
in por a te, their biographies were written in profusion, and 
with an rence to truth which usually characterizes that 
species of composition. With these and kindred topics, the 
mind of nra ita was chiefly busied. Monasteries, nunneries, re- 
y orders, and cathedrals received equal attention, and huge 
books were written about them, in order that every particular 
might be preserved. Indeed, it often happened that a single 
convent, or a single cathedral, would have more than one his- 


, 


35" " Entró en el año de 1022 ü ser Relator del Consejo de la General Inquisicion, 
cuyo empleo sirvió y desempeñó con todo honor muchos años.” And he declared, 
"en esta clausula de su Testamento: 'Y por quanto yo y mis hermanos y toda 

-nos hemos sustentado, nutorizado y puesto en estado con las honras 

que nos ha hecho el santo — am hemos servi- 

como nuestros antepassados; encargo afectuosissimamente á todos mis suces- 
para siempre los mas respetuosos servidores y criados, viviendo en 

] santo servicio, Smisao pe adelantarse y señalarse en dl quanto les 
— La pues todos son tati dignos de esti- 

— La Mosquea, por Vi Door Villaviciosa, Prologo, pp. x.-xii., edit, 





torian ; each seeking to distance his immediate competitor, and 
striving which could do most to honour the Church and to - 
uphold the interests of which the Church was the guardian.'** 
Such was the preponderance of the ecclesiastical profession, 
and such was the homage paid to ecclesiastical interests by the 
niards during the seventeenth century.” They did every 
to strengthen the Church in that very age when other na- 
tions first set themselves in earnest to weaken it. This un 
3 iarity was undoubtedly the effect of preceding events ; 
it was the immediate cause of the decline of Spain, since, what- 
ever may have been the case in former periods, it is certain that, 
in modern times, the prosperity of nations depends on principles 
to which the clergy, as a body, are invariably op 
Philip III. they gained an immense accession of strength ; and 
in that very reign they signalized this new epoch of their power 
by obtaining, with cireumstances of horrible barbarity, the ex- 
pulsion of the whole Moorish nation. This was an act so atro- 
cious in itself," and so terrible in its consequences, that some 
writers have ascribed to it alone, the subsequent ruin of Spain ; 
forgetting that other causes, far more potent, were also at work, 
that this stupendous crime could never have been perpe- 
trated, except in a country which, being long accustomed to 
heresy as the most heinous of all offences, was ready, at 
any cost, to purge the land and to free itself from men whose 
mere presence was regarded as an insult to the Christian faith. 


15% u Hardly a convent or a saint of any note in Spain, during the sixteenth and 
sevententh centuries, failed of especial commemoration; and each of the religious 
orders and great cathedrals had nt least one historian, and most of them several. 
The number of books on Spanish ecclesiastical history is, therefore, one that may 
well be called enormous.” knor's Hist — Literature, vol. iii. p. 132. 
Forner assures us, somewhat needlessly, of w t no one ever doubted, that “los 
Tana, €"— jamas decayóron en España.” Forner, Oracion Apologética, 

1786, p. 141. 

a In 1623, Howell writes from Madrid: “Such is the reverence they bear to 
the church here, and so holy a conceit they have of all ecclesiastics, that the great- 
est Don in Spain will tremble to offer the meanest of them any outrage or affront.” 
Howell's Letters, edit, London, 1754, 138. “The reverence they show to the 
holy function of the church is — Princes and Queens will not disdain to 
kiss a Capuchin's sleeve, or the surplice of a priest.” ... “There are no such scep- 
tics and cavillers there, as in other places,” p. 496. In 1669, another observer 
writes: “En Espagne les Religieux sont les maitres, et l'emportent par tout oú ils 
se trouvent" Voyages faits en divers Temps en Amsterdam, 1700, p. 35, 
And, to quote one more authority, the following picture is given of Spanish society 
in the reign of Philip IV.: “No habia familia con quien no estuvieran entroncados 
los frailes por amistad ó parentesco; ni casa que les cerrara sus puertas; ni conver» 
sacion en que no se les cediera la palabra ; ni mesa en que no se les obligara a ocu- 
par la primera silla; ni resolucion grave entre ricos 6 pobres que se adoptara sin su 
pa i y sino clas, las satisfacciones domésticas no eran cabales.” 


12 «Le cardi 
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_ After the reduction, late in the fifteenth century, of the last 
Mohammedan kingdom in Spain, the great object of the Span- 
ards became to convert those whom they had con — 
l'hey believed that the future welfare of a whole people was at 
and finding that the exhortations of their clergy had no 

they had recourse to other means, and persecuted the 

men they were unable to persuade. By torturing some, by 
urning others, and by threatening all, they at length suc-. 
ceeded ; and we are assured that, after the year 1526, there 
no Mohammedan in Spain, who had not been converted to 
istianity."* Immense numbers of them were baptized by 
force; but being baptized, it was held that they belonged to 
the Church, and were amenable to her discipline.'* That dis- 
cipline was administered by the Inquisition, which, during the 
rest of the sixteenth century, subjected these new Christians, or 
i as they were now called,'** to the most barbarous 
treatment, The genuineness of their forced conversion was 
doubted ; it became the business of the Church to 
inquire into their sincerity.'?" Tho civil government lent its 


ne ER los Reyes queriendo, que en todo el Reino fuesen Christianos, em- 
—— es pmo —— ye fue Arrona de Toledo i ——— que 
gente dura, naz, nuevamente conq estu- 

vieron recios." Afe dores de Croneds que hizo Felipe II. contra los Moris- 
cos, Valencia, 1776, 4to, p. 10. The author of this book was born early in the six- 


century, at 
?* «L'anubo 1526 vit isparai rties de l'Espagne les 
extérieurs de lislamisme Circourt, rabes d' E: 


that, in 1524, “volvieron immediatamente 4 sus ritos y 
As M. de Circourt was well acquainted with all the materials used by 
and is, moreover, a much more critical writer, it seems likely that his 
the correct one. 


usulmans, en pro- 

sucramentelles, et cerut avoir fait des chrétiens. L'armée des 
ensuite dans le pays environnant, saccageant d'abord, bap- 
Üircourt, Histoire des Arabes d Espagne, vol. ii. p. 176. See also 


That was A rmm name; but, in Aragon, they were termed “ ‘ torna 
en lenguage te.” Janer, Condicion de los Moriscos de España, Madrid, 


ou comodidad, no de voluntad, y así encubrian 


el viuir y morir en la secta de Mahoma, siendo infieles npostatas." 
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aid; and among other enactments, an edict was issued by 
Philip 11. in 1566, ordering the Moriscoes to abandon every 
thing which by the slightest possibility could remind them of 
their former religion. 'lhey were commanded, under severe 
ties, to learn Spanish, and to give up all their Arabic 
ks. They were forbidden to read their native language, or 
to write it, or even to speak it in their own houses. Their 
ceremonies and their very games were strictly prohibited. 
They were to indulge in no amusements which had been prac- 
tised by their fathers ; neither were they to wear such clothes 
as they had been accustomed to. Their women were to go 
unveiled ; and as bathing was a heathenish custom, all public 
baths were to be destroyed, and even all baths in private 
houses, !** 

By these and similar measures,'?* these unhappy people 
were at length goaded into rebellion ; and in 1568 they took 
the desperate step of measuring their force against that of the 
whole Spanish monarchy. The result could hardly be doubted ; 
but the Moriscoes, maddened by their sufferings, and fighting 
for their all, protracted the contest till 1571, when the insur- 
rection was finally put down." By this unsuccessful effort, 


** Vanderhammen (Filipe Segundo, p. 12, Madrid, 1632) merely tells us that 
“ Por cedula el año sesenta y seis les mandó dexassen el habito, lengua y costum- 
bres de Moros, y fuessen Christianos y lo pareciessen.” But the exact provisions 
were, ** Que dentro de tres años aprendiesen los moriscos 4 hablar la lengua castel- 
lana, y de allí adelante ninguno pudiese bablar, leer ni escribir arábigo en. publico 
ni en secreto: que todos los contratos que se hiciesen en arábigo fuesen nulos: que 
todos los libros así escritos los llevasen en término de treinta dias al presidente de 
la audiencia de Granada para que los mandase examinar, devolviendoseles aquellos 
que no ofrecieran inconveniente para que los pudiesen guardar solo durante los tres 
años; que no se hicieran de nuevo marlotas, almalafas, calzas ni otra suerte de ves- 
tidos de los que se usaban en tiempos de moros; que durante este tiempo, las 
mujeres vestidas á la morisca llevarian la cara descubierta; que no usasen de las 
ceremonias ni de los regocijos moros en las bodas, sino conformo al uso de la Santa 
Madre Iglesin, abriendo las puertas de sus casas en tales dias, y tambien en los de 
fiesta, no haciendo zambras ni leylas con instrumentos ni cantares moriscos, annquo 
no qua en ellos cosas contraria á la religion cristiana,” £e. Janer, Condicion de 
los Moriscos, pp. 31, 32, where other particulars will be found, which should be com- 
pared with Circourt, Histoire des Arabes d' Espagne, vol. ii. pp. 278, 283, 459-402, 
1% Some of the other steps which were taken, before 1566, to affront the Mo- 
riscoes are enumerated in Prescotis History of Philip II., vol. iii. p. 10, and else- 
where. In the reign of Charles V., there were many acts of local tyranny which 
the general historian. One of them, on the part of the Bishop of Guadix, la 
worth quoting. “On le vit pousser l'intolérance jusqu'à faire raser les femmes et 
les obliger à rácler leurs ongles pour en faire disparaître les traces du henné, cos- 
métique inoffensif dont il abhorrait l'usage, en raison de ce que les Arabes l'avaient 
introduit." — Circourt, Histoire des Arabes d'Espagne, vol. ii, p. 226. 
= Its concluding scene, in March 1571, is skilfully depicted in Prescott’s History 
of Philip JIL, vol. iii. pp. 148-161, The splendid courage of the Moriscoes is 
attested by Mendoza in his contemporary history of the war; but, in narrating the 
horrible outrages which they undoubtedly committed, he makes no allowance for 
the long-continued and insufferable provocations which they had received from the 
Spanish Christians, What he mentions of one of the battles is curious, and I do not 
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they were greatly reduced in numbers and in strength ; and, 
«during the remaining twenty-seven years of the reign of Philip 
IL we hear comparatively little of them. Notwithstanding an 
occasional outbreak, the old animosities were subsiding, and in 
the course of time would probably have disappeared. At all 
events, there was no pretence for violence on the part of the 
Spaniards, since it was absurd to suppose that the Moriscoes, 
weakened. in every way, humbled, broken, and scattered through 
the kingdom, could, even if they desired it, effect any thing 
against the resources of the executive government. 

But, after the death of Philip IL, that movement began 
whieh I have just described, and which, contrary to the course 
of affairs in other nations, secured to the Spanish clergy in the 
seventeenth century, more power than they had possessed in the 
sixteenth: The consequences of this were immediately appar- 
ent. The clergy did not think that the steps taken by Philip 
II. against the Moriscoes were sufficiently decisive ; and even 
during his lifetime they looked forward to a new reign, in which 
these Christians of doubtful sincerity should be either destroyed 
or driven from Spain.'*! While he was on the throne, the pru- 
dence of the government restrained in some degree the eagerness 
of the Church ; and the king, following the advice of his ablest 
‘ministers, refused to adopt the measures to which he was urged, 
and to which his own disposition prompted him."* But, under 


remember to have seen it elsewhere recorded. "' Fue porfiado por ambas partes el 
combate hasta venir á las espadas, de que los Moros se aprovechan menos que 
nosotros, por tener las suyas un filo i no herir cllos de punta.” Mendoza, Guerra de 
Granada, edit. 4to, Valencia, 1776, p. 168. 

P! An instance of this was exhibited in 1578, on the very day in which Philip IIT. 
was born. “Predicando en un lugar de Aragon, todo de Moriscos, llamado Ricla, 
4 Torrcllas, un religioso, llamado Vargas, el mismo dia, que nació su Magestad, viendo 
el fruto, que hacia con sus sermones, dixo, como en Profecia, 4 aquella gente re- 
belde: Pues no quereis despedir de vuestros pechos esta infernal secta, sabed, que ha 
necido en Castilla vn Principe que os ha de echar de Espuña.” Porrefio, Dichos y 
Hechos de Phelipe III., in Yañez, Memorias, Madrid, 1723, p. 224 : and nearly the same 
words in Janer, Condicion de los Moriscos, p. 60, Mr. Prescott, in his History of Philip 
JZ, vol. iii. p. 139, quotes a Ma. letter from Don John of Austria to Philip IL, written 
in 1570, and stating that the Spanish monks were openly preaching against the len 
fency with which the king treated the Moriscoes. “ Predicando en los pülpitos publi- 
camente contra la benignidad y clemencia que V. M. ha mandado usar con esta gente." 

22 In y recent work of considerable authority, it is denied that Philip I. enter- 
tained the desire of expelling the Moriscoos. ‘ El carácter austero y la severidad 
‚de Felipe II. redundaban en favor de los moriscos, porque no daba oidos & las in- 

de algunos personojes que señalaban la expulsion general como único 

zemedio eficaz para los males que ofrecia al pais aquella desventurada raza. Acababa 
el monarca de tocar los tristes resultados de una emigracion por las funestas con- 
secuencias de la despoblación del rcino granadino, y preferia continuar en la senda 
¡de la conciliacion, procurando de nuevo la enseñanza de los conversos.” Janer, 
Condicion de los Moriscos, Madrid, 1857, p. 59. But, to say nothing of the fact that 
‘this is contrary to all we know of the character of Philip, we have on the other side 
of the. the testimony of Archbishop Ribera, who had often communicated 
with the king on the subject, and who distinctly states that Philip desired the espi- 
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his successor, the clergy, as we have already seen, gained fresh 
strength, and they soon felt themselves sufficiently powerful to 
zin another and final crusade against the miserable remains 
of the Moorish nation.'** 
The Archbishop of Valencia was the first to take the field. 
In 1602, this eminent prelate presented a memorial to Philip 
III. against the Moriscoes ; and finding that his views were 
cordially supported by the clergy, and not discouraged by the 
crown, he followed up the blow by another memorial having the 
same object.'* The Archbishop, who spoke as one having au- 
thority, and who from his rank and position was a natural rep- 
resentative of the Spanish Church, assured the king that all 
the disasters which had befallen the monarchy, had been caused 
by the presence of these unbelievers, whom it was now neces- 
sary to root out, even as David had done to the Philistines, and 


sion of the Moors from Spain. ‘El hechar los Moros deste Reyno, ha sido cosa 
muy desseada, y procurada por los Reyes Predecessores del Rey nuestro Sefior, 
aunque no executada,” ... “El Rey Don Felipe Segundo, nuestro Señor, despues 
de suceder en estos Roynos, tuvo el mismo dessco; y assi mandó, que se juntassen 
los Prelados deste Reyno para buscar remedio el año de 1568; siendo Arcobispo 
desta Metropoli el Reverendissimo Don Hernando de Lloazes.  Hizieronse en 
aquella Junta algunas Constituciones de consideracion. Visto que no aprovechaban, 
mandó el año 1587 que se hiziesse otra Junta, en la qual me halló yo: añadimos 
tambien algunas nuevas Constituciones. Y constando ú su Magestad que no eran 
bastantes las diligencias passadas, y que siempre perseveraban en su heregia, se 
resolvio de mandarlos hechar del Reyno, ó por lo menos meterlos dentro de la 
tierra," Ximenez, Vida de Ribera, Roma, 1734, 4to, pp. 419, 420. This important 
pee is decisive as to the real feelings of Philip, unless we assume that Ribera 

as stated a deliberate falsehood. But, strange to say, even the book in which so 
remarkable a passage is contained, appears to be unknown either to M. Janer or to 
M, Lafuente. 

#3 «El rey Felipe III., hombre de rudo ingenio, se dejaba gobernar con facilidad 
por aquellos que sabiendo los temores de su conciencia, se aprovechaban de su im- 
becilidad para conseguir cuanto querian, Muchos eclesiásticos, recordando las 
espulsiones de judios y moros ejecutadas de órden de Fernando é Isabel, y 
conociendo que 4 Felipe III. seria agradable imitar á estos monarcas, le aconsejaron 
quo condenase al destierro á todos los moriscos que vivian en sus reynos; pues no 
solo se obstinaban en seguir la ley mahometana, sino que tenian tratos con los turcos 
y entre sí para buscar sus libertades por medio del rigor de las armas.” Castro, 
Decadencia de España, Cadiz, 1852, pp. 101, 102. 

™ These memorials are printed in the Appendix to his Life by Ximenez. Sec 
the very curious book, entitled Vida y Virtudes del Venerable Siervo de Dios D. 
Juan de Ribera, por el R. P. Fr. Juan Ximenez, Roma, 1734, 4to, pp. 367-374, 
370-393. This work is, I believe, extremely rare; at all events, I endeavoured, in 
vain, to obtain a copy from Spain or Italy, and, after some years’ unsuccessful search, 
I met with the one I now have, on a London book-stalL M. de Circourt, in his 
learned History of the Spanish Arabs, does not appear to have been aware of its 
existence, and he complains that he could not procure the works of Ribera, whose 
memorials he consequently quotes second-hand. Circourt, Histoire des Arabes 
d' igne, Paris, 1846, vol. iii. pp. 168, 851. Nor does Watson seem to have known 
it; t ough both he and M. de Circourt refer to Escriva's Life of Ribera. Watson's 
Philip IIT., London, 1839, pp. 214-291. An abstract of these Memorials is given 
by Geddes, who, though a learned and accurate writer, had the mischievous t 
of not indicating the sources of his information. Geddes Tracts, London, 1730, 
vol. i. pp. 60-71, 


benignidad, y clemencia de Vuestra Magestad 
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Saul to the Amalekites.'5 He declared that the Armada, 
which Philip II. sent against England in 1588, had been 
destroyed, because God would not allow even that pious enter- 
prise to succeed, while those who undertook it, left heretics 
undisturbed at home. For the same reason, the late expedition 
to Algiers had failed ; it being evidently the will of Heaven 
that nothing should prosper while Spain was inhabited by 
B He, therefore, exhorted the king to exile all the 

oriscoes, except some whom he might condemn to work in the 
galleys, and others who could become slaves, and labour in the 
mines of America. This, he added, would make the reign of 
Philip glorious to all posterity, and would raise his fame far 


7? “Por lo qual se puede creer, que nuestro Señor ha querido reservar esta obra 
tan digna de pecho Real para Vuestra Magestad, como reservó la libertad de su 
lo para Moyses, la entrada de la Tierra de Promission para Josue, la venganga 
la injuria antigua de los Amalequitas pura Saul, y la victoria de los Filisteos 
David.” Ximenez, Vida de Ribera, p. 370. Again, p. 877: “Y al primer 
que tuvo el Mundo, en siendo elegido por Dios, y confirmado en &u Reyno, le 
embia 4 mandar por un Propheta que destruya á los Amalequitas, sin dexar hombres, 
ni mugeres, ni niños, aunque sean de leche, en fin que no quede rastro de ellos, ni 
de sus haziendas. Y porque no cumplió exactamente su mandamiento, cayó en 
indignacion de Dios, y fue privado del Reyno. Alscgundo Rey, que fue David, le 
mandó Dios en siendo jurado, que destruyesse los Philisteos, como lo hizo." 

* “El año quando se perdio la poderosa Armada, que tba á Inglaterra, confiado 
de la benignidad del Rey nuestro Señor, que está en el Cielo, me atrevi con el zelo 
de fiel vassallo y Capellan, á dezir á Su Magestad; que aviendo gustado mucho 

mpo en discurrir, que causa podia aver para que Dios, nuestro Señor, permitiesso 
mal sucesso, se me havia ofrecido una cosa de mucha consideracion, y era, 

dezir la Magestad Divina á Su Magestad Catolica; que mientras no ponia 
remedio en estas Heregias de España, cuyos Reynos le avia encomendado, no so 
debia ocupar en remediar las de los Reynos agenos. Y abora confiando en la misma 
me atrevo tambien & dezir, quo 
aviendo considerado la causa, porque Dios nos ha quitado de las manos la toma de 
Argel, aviendose dispuesto todas las prevenciones para ella con la mayor prudencia, 
y sagacidad, que hemos visto en nuestros tiempos, y sirviendonos el mar, y los ayres, 
y las ocasiones, de la manera, que podiamos desscar, tengo por sin duda, que ha sido, 
querer nuestro Señor dar 4 Vuestra Magestad el ultimo recuerdo de la obligacion, 


"que tiene, de resolver esta platica,” Ximenez, Vida de Ribera, p. 973. It would be 


a pity if such admirable specimens of theological reasoning were to remain buried 
in an old Roman quarto. I congratulate myself and the reader on my acquisition 
of this volume, which is a vast repertory of powerful, though obsolete, weapons. 
7" “Todas estas cosas, y otras muchas, que dexo de dezir, por no ser prolixo, 
me bazen evidencia, de que conviene para el servicio de Dios nuestro Señor, y que 
Vuestra as está obligado en conciencia, como Rey, y Supremo Señor, 4 quien 
toca de j defender, y conservar sus Reynos, mandar desterrar de España todos 
estos Moriscos, sin que quede hombre, ni muger grando, ni pequeño; reservando tan 
solamente los niños, y niñas, que no llegaren & sicte años, para que se guarden entro 
nosotros, repartiendolos por las casas particulares de Christianos viejos, Y nun hay 
de personas doctas, queestos tales niños y niñas, los puede Vuestra Mages- 
tad dar por esclavos, y lo fundan con razones probables" Ximenez, Vida de Ribera, 
pp- 379, 880. “ Destos que se han de desterrar, podra Vuestra Magestad tomarlos 
fuere servido poresclavos, para proveer sus Galeras, 6 para embiar á las minas 
las Indias, sin escrupulo alguno de conciencia, lo que tambien sera de no poca 
utilidad." p. $84. To do this, was to be merciful; for they all deserved capital 
punishment, “ merecian pena capital.” p, 381. 


m 
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above that of his predecessors, who in this matter had neglected 
their obvious duty.!** 

These remonstrances, besides being in accordance with the 
known views of the Spanish Church, were warmly supported 
by the personal influence of the Archbishop of Toledo, the pri- 
mate of Spain. In only one respect did he differ from the 
views advocated by the Archbishop of Valencia. The Arch- 
bishop of Valencig thought that children under seven years of 
age need not share in the general banishment, but might, with- 
out danger to the faith, be separated from their parents, and 
kept in Spain. To this, the Archbishop of Toledo strongly 
objected. He was unwilling, he said, to run the risk of pure 
Christian blood being polluted by infidels ; and he declared 
that sooner than leave one of these unbelievers to corrupt the 
land, he would have the whole of them, men, women, and chil- 
dren, at once put to the sword.!” 

That they should all be slain, instead of being banished, 
was the desire of a powerful party in the Church, who thought 
that such signal punishment would work good by striking ter- 
ror into the heretics of every nation. Bleda, the celebrated 
Dominican, one of the most influential men of his time, wished 
this to be done, and to be done thoroughly. He said, that, for 
the sake of example, every Morisco in Spain should have his 
throat cut, because it was impossible to tell which of them were 
Christians at heart, and it was enough to leave the matter to 


12% it Aora, Catolica Magestad, vemos quo Dios nuestro Señor ha reservado 
Vuestra Magestad, y para su Real Corona, el nombre, y hechos de Rey Catholico : 
permitiendo por sus secretos juizios, que los que han sido siempre enemigos de su 
Iglesia se conserven, y que los que antes eran Catholicos, ayan degenerado, y apos- 
tatado de su santa ley y assi ya la honra de Dios nuestro Señor, y el exemplo, y 
confusion de los otros Reyes, en que Vuestra Magestad tenga sus Reynos limpios de 
Hereges, y principalmente 4 España. Y quando esto huviesse de costar grandes 
trabajos, y todo el oro, y plata, que hay en las Indias, estaria muy bien empleado; 
pues se atraviessa la honra de Dios, la de su Santa Iglesia, el antiguo renombre 
desta Corona,” &c. Ximenez, Vida de Ribera, p. 382. And on the neglect of duty 
by Charles V., and Philip IL, see p. 370. 

7? “The most powerful promoter of their expulsion, was Don Bernardo de Roias 
y Sandoval, Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, and Inquisitor-General and Chancellor 
of Spain. This great prelate, who was brother to the Duke of Lerma, by whom the 
king for some years before, and for some years after the expulsion was absolutely 
governed, was so zealous to have the whole race of tho Moriscoes extinguished, that 
he opposed the detaining of their children who were under seven years of age; 
affirming that of the two he judged it more advisable to cut the throats of all the 
Moriscoes, men, women, and children, than to have any of their children left in 
to defile the true Spanish blood with a mixture of the Moorish.” Geddes’ 

's, vol i, pp. 85, 86, Navarrete has pronounced a Ex eulogy upon the 
piety and other noble qualities of this prelate; and says that "llorando de esplen- 
dor con su virtud tres sillas episcopales, mereció que Clemente VIII. le honrase con 
el capelo, y fué elevado á la primada de Toledo, y al empleo de inquisidor generas.” 
Vida de Cervantes, pp. xcvii., xevili., Barcelona, 1839; 
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God, who knew his own, and who would reward in the next 
world those who were really Catholics. '*" 

It was evident that the fate of the wretched remnant of a 
once splendid nation was now scaled. The religious scruples of 
Philip HI. forbad him to struggle with the Church ; and his 
minister Lerma would not risk his own authority by even the 
show of opposition. In 1609, he announced to the king, that 
the expulsion of the Moriscoes had become necessary. “The 
resolution," replied Philip, “is a great one; let it bo exe- 
cuted” And executed it was, with unflinching barbarity. 
About one million of the most industrious inhabitants of Spain 
were hunted out like wild beasts, because the sincerity of their 
religious opinions was doubtful! Many were slain, as they 

roached the coast ; others were beaten and plundered ; and 
the majority, in the most wretched plight, sailed for Africa, 


?" 4 Ho did assure nll the old Christian laity, that whenever tho king should 
give the word, they might, without any seruple of conscience, cut the throats of ail 
the and not spare any of them upon their professing themselves Chris- 
tians; but to follow the holy and laudable example of the Croisado that was raised 
n. jc the Albigenses, who, upon their having made themselves masters of tho cit 
of Bexcir, wherein were two hundred thousand Catholics and hereticks, did u 
Father Arnold, a Cistercian monk, who was thelr chief preacher, * Whether they 
should put any to the eword that pretended to be Catholies;" and were answered 
by the holy Abbot, ‘That they should kill all without distinction, ond leavo it to 

who knew his own, to reward them for being true Catholicks in the next 
world; which was accordingly executed," Geddes, vol. i. p. 84. 

Mi (Grande resolucion!’ contestó el débil monarca al ministro favorito: 
*hacedlo vos, duque.'" Lafuente, Historia de España, vol. xv. p. 375. But this 
reply, so fur from being a mark of weakness on the part of Philip, was a strictly 
logical application of the principles which he entertained, and which indeed were 
almost universal in Spain. We know from his contemporary biographer, that 
* Determinó el Rey en los principios de su Reynado, como Rey tan poderoso y 
Catolico, de consagrar y dedicar á Dios la potencia de sus Consejos y Armas pers 
ee Ben los enemigos de la Iglesia Santa.” Davila, Historia de la Vida 
de Feli rcero, lib, i. p. 44. 

aad is the average estimate. Some authors make it less, and some morc; 
while one writer says, ** The numbers expelled have been estimated at four hundred 
thousand families, or two millions of souls.” Clarke's Internal State of Spain, Lon- 
Won, 1818, p. 83. But this is incredible, M. Castro (Decadencia de Espana, Cadiz, 
1852, p. eh says, “España perdió en los moriscos un millon de habitantes;” and 
M; Janer (Condicion de los Moriscos, Madrid, 1857, p. 93), “Sin entrar en cálculos 
sobre los que habia cuando se expidio el edicto de Valencia en 1009, ni sobre los 
que fenecieron en las rebeliones, de mano armada, de sed, de hambre 6 ahogados, 
creemos poder fijar, aproximadamente, en novecientos mil los que llegaron á poner 
el pie fuera de la península, despidiéndose para siempro de las costas y fronteras de 
paña, cuya cifra deducimos del exámen y contexto de unos y otros escritores, de 
las listas que nos han quedado de los expulsos, de los datos de diversas relaciones, 

j j examinados con este solo intento; and further on, p. 105, 
“la ‘de un millon, 6 novecientos mil de sus habitantes,” Llorente (Zis- 
ia e v0.1. . 430, Paris, 1818) says, “un million d’habitans utiles 
et labo 1" Ximenez (Vida de Ribera, Roma, 1724, 4to, p. 70), “novecientos 
tail” and Boisel, who was in Spain, fifty yenrs after the expulsion, and collected 
the traditionary evidence, says, “Jl eod neuf cens tant de mille hommes de 
apte fait, de Valence, d'Andalonsio, et de Castille.” Boisc?, Journal du Voyage 
Paris; 1669, 4to, p. 275. 
Vor. IL.—4 


H 
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; the pc ppal ships, rose upon 
them, butchered — the women, and threw the 
children into the sea. Those who escaped this fate, landed on 
tho coast of Barbary, where they were attacked by the Bedouins, 
and many of them put to the sword. Others made their way 
into the desert, and perished from famine. Of the number of 
lives actually sacrificed, we have no authentic account ; but it 
is said, on very good authority, that in one expedition, in which 
140,000 were carried to Africa, upwards of 100,000 suffered 
death in its most frightful forms within a few months after their 
expulsion from Spain." 

Now, for the first time, the Church was really triumphant.*** 
For the first time, there was not a heretic to be seen between 
the Pyrenees and the Straits of Gibraltar. All were orthodox, 
and all were loyal Every inhabitant of that great country 
obeyed the Church, and feared the king. And from this happy 
combination, it was believed that the prosperity and grandeur 
of Spain were sure to follow. The name of Philip III. was to 
be immortal, and posterity would never weary of admiring that 
heroic act by which the last remains of an infidel race were cast 
out from the land. Those who had even remotely participated 
in the glorious consummation, were to be rewarded by the choicest 
blessings. Themselves, and their families, were under the imme- 
diate protection of Heaven. The earth should bear more fruit, 
end the trees should clap their hands. Instead of the thorn, 
should come up the fir-tree, and instead of the brier, the myrtle. 
A new era was now inaugurated, in which Spain, purged of her 
heresy, was to be at ease, and men, living in safety, wero to 
sleep under the shade of their ovn vincyards, sow their gardens 
in peace, and eat of the fruit of the trees they had planted.'* 


32 Watson's Philip IIL, pp. 294, 235. Davila, Vida de Felipe IIL, p. 146. 
Yañez, Memorias para la Historia de Felipe III., pp. 281, 290. Janer, Condicion de 
los Moriscos, pp. 83, 84, 90. Some particulars respecting their expulsion may also 
be seen in Cottington's Letters from Madrid, which were written in 1609, but are of 
very little value. Winwood’s Memoriala of Affairs of State, vol. iii. pp, 73, 91, 103, 
118, London, folio, 1725. 

w In a contemporary sermon in commemoration of their expulsion, the preacher 
joxfully exclaims, * Pues, que mayor honra podemos tener en este Reyno, que sor 

os los que vivimos en el, fieles á Dios, y al Rey, sin compañia de estos Hereges y 
traydores?” Ximenez, Vida de Ribera, p. 423. Another clergyman cries out, ‘Al 
fin salieron estos, y quedó la tierra libre de la infamia de esta gente.” Davila, Vida 
de Felipe Tercero, p. 149. See also p. 151. “Y es digno de poner en consideracion 
cl zelo que los Reyes de España tuvieron en todo tiempo de sustentar la Fé Cato- 
lica; pues en diferentes expulsiones que han hecho, han sacado de sus Reynos tres 
millones de Moros, y dos millones de Judios, enemigos de nuestra Iglesia.” 

M8 Seo the sermon by the Archbishop of Valencia, printed at length in the Ap- 
pendix to Ximenez, Vida de Ribera, pp. 411-428. I would fain quote it all; but the 
reader must be content with part of the peroration, pp. 426, 497. "Entro las 
felizidades, que cuenta el Espiritu Santo que tuvieron los hijos de Israel en el go- 
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These were the promises held. out by the Church, and 
believed by the people. It is our business to inquire how far 
the expectations were fulfilled, and what the consequences were 
of an act which was instigated by the clergy, welcomed by the 
nation, and eagerly applauded by some of the greatest men of 
genius Spain has produced.'** 


vierno del Rey Salomon, es una; que vivian los hombres seguros, durmiendo 4 la 
sombra de su parra, y de su higuera, sin tener do quien temer. Assi estaremos en 
este Reyno de ante, por la miscricordia de nuestro Señor, y paternal provi- 
: Su Magestad, todo nos sobrará, y la misma tierra se fertilizará y dará 
fruto de bendicion. Brocardico es, de que todos usabades, diziendo que despues, 
que estos so bautizaron, no se avia visto un año fertil; «aora todos lo seran, porque 


m,—Cervantes, Lope de 
joining in the general 


ner entre 


pe Yañez, (Vida de Felipe Tercero, lib. ii. cap. 
41, p. 129) pronounces it to be the most glorious achievement which had been seen 
since the days of Pelayo. All this is natural enough; but what is really curious is, 
to trace the modern remains of this feeling. Campomanes (Apendice d la Educacion 
Popular, vol. iv. p. 130, Madrid, 1777), a very able man, and far more liberal than 
most of his countrymen, is not ashamed to speak of “la justa expulsion de los mo- 
riscos desde 1610 á 1619." Ortiz, in 1801, expresses himself with more hesitation, 
‘but ja evidently in favour of a measure which liberated Spain from ‘la perniciosa 
semilla de Mahoma que restaba en ella.” Compendio de la Historia de España, vol. 
vi pp. 304, 305. Nay, even in 1856, the great modern historian of Spain, while 
adding the serious material injury which this horrible crime inflicted on the coun- 
try, assures us that it had the “immense advantage" of producing religious unity ; 
unable to ve that the very unity of which he boasts, generates an nequi- 
escence and stagnation of mind fatal to all real improvement, because it prevents 
that play and collision of opinion by which the wits of men are sharpened and 
made for use. “Con la expulsion se completó el principio de la unidad reli- 
giosa en ue fué un bien inmenso, pero se consumó la ruina de la agricul- 
fué un inmenso mal” La, Historia de España, vol. xvii, p. 340, 
d, 1856. And, the year after this sagacious sentiment had been given to the 
world, another eminent Epaninrd, in a work crowned by the Royal Academy of His- 
tory, went still further, and declared, that not only did the expulsion of the Moris- 
coca cause great benefit by securing unity of creed, but that such unity was “ neces- 
on —— soil" “Y si bajo el aspecto económico reprobamos semejante 
nedida | influencia perniciosa que tuvo desde el momento de dictarse, la 
d de rae yo d iden pollas? ^c cr “La enidad relies 
y en y en el órden politico.” . . . . un 
N en el suelo español.” Janer, Condicion Social de los Moriscos de Es- 


1857, pp. 110, 114. What are wo to tbink of a country in which 
ons are expressed, not by some obscure fanatic, from the platform or the 


m OTIS 
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. "The effects upon the material prosperity of Spain may be 
stated in a few words. From nearly every part of the country, 
large bodies of industrious = owed and expert. artificers 
were suddenly withdrawn. The best systems of husbandry then 
known, were ised by the Moriscoes, who tilled and i 
with indefatigable labour," The cultivation of rice, cotton, and 
sugar, and the manufacture of silk and paper, were almost confined 
to them.'* By their expulsion, all this was ed at a blow, 
and most of it was destroyed for ever. For, the Spanish Chris- 
beni such pursuits beneath their dignity. In their 
ion were the only two avocations wor- 
ty of sn followed, To fight for the king, or to enter the 
was honourable ; but every thing else was mean and 
sordid." When, therefore, the Moriscoes were thrust out of 
Spain, there was no one to fill their place ; arts and manufac- 
tures either degenerated, or were entirely lost, and immense 
Jv RR of arable land were left uncultivated. Some of the 
t parts of Valencia and Granada were so neglected, that 
means were wanting to feed even the seanty population which 
remained there,^* Whole districts were eres deserted, 


their position, being themselves deemed, if any thing, rather too bold and too lib- 

eral for the people to whom they address their works? 

"eus mper o Mer de —— 
r, vo evil. “The Moors were the 

inost intelligent rieulturists Spain * had." Bini’ n, vol. ii. p. 216. 

Even Jovellanos tl e Moors, 


Tableau de P. gne, pp. 170, 

t . 74. Remains of their — aqueducts 

dn. Hoskins, a Spain, v pp: 120 125, 291, 292. pare Spain by an 
— vol, ii, p. 112, with T Blat do , Geneve, Pr p. 899. 


. 18. 
^? The more sensible among the Spaniards notice, with — 


contempt for form of useful —— Seo Campomanes, Pop- 
cy p. 128, and Monarchie Erpagnole vol ii, pp. 277, 278, A trav- 
eller in Spain in 1609, says of the Dee u “ils méprisent te ement le — ue la 
plúpart des artisans sont é 'aits en divers Tem iced el , 
Amsterdam, 1700, p. 80. Another cor tween 1698 1695, pon they 
“think it below the dignity of a Spaniard to labour and provide forthe future. 
Travels by a Gentleman, (by Bromley ?), London, 1702, p. 35. A third observer, in 
D — — « yr beto od plua e le faim et les autres necessitez de 
vle, que de travailler, t-ils, comme des mercenaires, ce qui n'appartient qu'à 
des Esclaves" D'A n Relation du Voyage a Vonage Lyon | p vol. i Pp 

269, 270. For further i ustrations *— this, Bee Labat, Vi 
1730, aka 230. Tanke Gard: Se stiones Criticas, pp. LAS, ^49, T Laborde 
L i. p. —ö 103. Townsend's Je Journey through 

sq ii. » . 940, 941. 

wea Pudo, pues, decirse con razon de nuestra patria, que de Arabia Feliz se 


habia convertido en Ara Arabia Desierta, y de Valencia en cular, que el bello jar- 
din de España se habia convertido en páramo seco y deslucido, en breve 
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were imposing 
"To indicate the different steps which mark the decline of 


sentir en todas partes el azote del hambre; y al * bullicio de las poblaciones 


melancólico silencio de los despoblados, y al frecuente cruzar de los labra- 
por los caminos siguió el peligroso encuentro de los salteadores 
nbrigándose en las ruinas de los pueblos desiertos.” Janer, Con- 

los Moriscos, p. 100. See also Dunlop's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 16. Cam 

; says, “El número de artesanos, que salieron con la expulsion de 
pe mortal á las manufacturas, y á la labranza,” Apendice d 
vol i. p. 13. And p. 268, “El punto de decadencia de nues- 
fixarse desde cl año de 1609, en que tubo principio la ex- 


, en mille endroits est inscrit ce funeste — 
droits la nature sauvage a repris la des cultures, Etudiez 


1 de 
brigandage 8’ 
ompagne, leva le front avec n gutos autant de succès,”  Circourt, Histoire 


u 





would be hardly possible, since even the Spaniards, who, 
Es oig it was too fia stung with shame, have abstained 
from writing what wovld only be the history of their own hu- 
miliation ; so that there is no detailed account of the wretched 
of A IV. and Charles IL, which together comprise a 

of n 


pes y eighty years. Some facts, however, I have 

able to icri and e are ve — E 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the population of - 
rid was — to be 400,000; at the — of the 
eighteenth century, less than 200,000, Seville, one of the 
richest cities in Spain, possessed in the sixteenth century up- 
wards of sixteen thousand looms, which gave employment to a 
hundred and thirty thousand persons. By the reign of Philip 


m “Declinó pues muy sensiblemente la vasta monarquía, y callaron atonitos los 
historiadores, como huyendo la necesidad de traer á la memoria lo que velan y a 
creian,  Enmudeció pues la bistoria de España en los dos reynados de Felipe IV. y 
Carlos II. viendo continuaba nuestra decadencia, hasta quedar España al nivel de los 
menos poderosos Estados de Europa. Este silencio nos ha privado de saber no solo las 
causas de nuestra decadencia, sino tambien de los acontecimientos civiles y militares 
del siglo xvii." Ortiz, Compendio de la Historia de ña vol vi., Prologo, p. i. 
No attempt was made to supply the deficiency complained of by Ortiz, until 1856, 
when M. Lafuente published, in Madrid, the sixteenth and seventeenth volumes of 
his History of Spain, which contain the reigns of Philip IV. and Charles IL. Of 
this work, I have no desire to speak disrespectfully ; on the contrary, it is im 
sible to read it without interest, on account of the admirable clearness with which 
the different topics are arranged, and also on account of its beautiful style, which 
reminds us of the best days of Castilian prose. But I feel constrained to say, 
asa —— especially as a history which undertakes to inv me the causes 
of the e of Spain, it is a complete failure, In the first , M. Lafuente has 
not emancipated himself from those very udices to which the decline of his 
— owing, And, in the second place, he has, particularly in the reigns of 
Philip IV. and Charles IL, not used sufficient diligonce in searching for materials 
for studying the economical changes through which Spain has passed. Looking too 
intently at the surface, he mistakes symptoms for causes; so that the real history 
of the Spanish people every where escapes his grasp. As the object to which my 
studies are directed, compels me to contemplate affairs from a larger and more 
general point of view than he has done, it naturally happens that the conclusions at 
which we arrive are very different; but I wish to bear my testimony, whatever it 
may be worth, to the great merit of his book as a work of art, though, as a work 
of science, it appears to me that he has effected nothing, and has thrown no new 
light on the real of that unfortunate, albeit once splendid, nation, of which 

cloquence, his ng, and his taste, make him one of the chiefest ornaments. 

"* See Dunlop's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 320; and the interesting calculations in 
Ustariz, Theorica y Practica de Comercio, Madrid, 1757, folio, pp. 35, 36. Owing to 
the ignorance which formerly prevailed respecting statistics, such estimates are 
necessarily imperfect; but, after the desolation of Spain in the seventeenth century, 
an extraordinary diminution in the population of the a" was inevitable. Indeed, 
n contemporary of Charles II. states that, in 1699, Madrid had only 150,000 in- 
habitants, Mémoires de Louville, Paris, 1818, vol. i. p. %2. This account is taken 
from “un mémoire manuscrit, en langue espagnole, trouvé dans les papiers du 
marquis de Louville" p. 67. 

Capmany (Qüestiones Criticas, p. 30), who seems to have written his able, 
but not very accurate, work for the express purposo of concealing the decline of his 
country, has given these figures erroneously. My information is derived from an 
official report made in 1701, by the trade-corporations (" gremios") of Seville. 
* Fijan la época do la ruina de nuestras fábricas desde el reynado de Felipe II. y 
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V.,these sixteen thousand looms had dwindled away to less 
than three hundred ; '** and, in a a which the Cortes made 
to Philip IV., in 1662, it is stated that the city contained only 
a quarter of its former number of inhabitants, and that even 
the vines and olives cultivated in its neighbourhood, and which 
comprised a considerable part of its wealth, were almost entire- 
ly neglected.'** Toledo, in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had upwards of fifty woollen manufactories ; in 1665, it 
had only thirteen, almost the whole of the trade having been 
carried away by the Moriscoes, and established at Tunis.'% 
Owing to the same cause, the art of manufacturing silk, for 
which Toledo was celebrated, was entirely lost, and nearly forty 
thousand persons, who depended on it, were deprived of their 
means of support. ;* Other branches of industry shared the 
same fate, In the sixteenth century, and early in the seven- 
teenth, Spain enjoyed great reputo for the manufacture of 
gloves, which were made in enormous quantities, and shipped 
to many parts, being particularly valued in England and 
France, and being also exported to the Indies. But Martinez 
de Mata, who wrote in the year 1655, assures us that at that 
time this source of wealth had disappeared ; the manufacture 
of gloves having quite ceased, though formerly, he says, it had 
existed in every city in Spain."* In the once-flourishing prov- 
ince of Castile, every thing was going to ruin. Even Segovia 
lost its manufactures, and retained nothing but the memory of 
añaden ‘haber llegado á tener solo en esta ciudad el arte mayor, y menor de la 
sede, el número de mas de diez y seis mil telares, y && ocupaban en los exercicios 
adherentes & él, mae de ciento treinta mil personas de ambos sexos.” 


A d la Educacion Popular, vol. 1. p. 473, Madrid, 1776. Sce also, 
"Teorica y Practica de Comercio, p. 14, «dl y seis mil telares; " where, 


however, no authority is quoted. ( 
= u El origen y causa do que los 16,000 telares de seda, lana, oro y 
que se contaban en Sevilla, se hallen oy reducidos á menos de 300." Ustariz, 


de Comercio, p. 243. 
= ar Med , vol. ii. p. 52, who refers to the report of tho 
Cortes by Alonso Nunez de Castro. 
pe 's Spain, vol. iv. p. 338, where it is also said, that Tunis became, in 
consequence of the expulsion of the Moriscocs, famous for the manufacture of caps, 
which “were subsequently imitated at Orleans." Compare, on the cap-manufac- 
tories of Tunis, a note in Campomanes, Apendice d la acion P. y vol. iv, 


P 

™ i Tolède où se mettaient en œuvre 485,000 livres de sole, avait déjà perdu ce 
md suffisait autrefois à l'existence de 38,484 personnes. La population de 
cette avait éprouvé un tiers de diminution, et vingt-cinq maisons de ses familles 
les plus illustres étaient passóes dans le domaine de divers couvens.” Sempere, 
Monarchie vol. ii. p. 50. 

!* Bee his Interesting essay, reprinted in the appendix to Campomanes, vol. iv. 
p.251. He says, * La fábrica de los guantes, que tenian pocos años ha todas las 
ciudades de estos reynos para el consumo de españa H las indias, era muy consider- 
able; y se ha destruido, despues que so dió entrada al consumo de guantes es- 

M Such a statement, made by a contemporary, is unimpeachable; but 
tho reason he assigne, is inadequate. 





its former wealth. 1° The -of Burgos was equally rapid ; 
and empty houses formed. a picture of desolation, that a 
contemp: ,Struck by the havoc, emphatically declared that 
Burgos had lost every thing except its namo.'*! In other dis- 
tricts, the results were equally fatal. The beautiful provinces 
of the south, richly endowed by nature, had formerly been 
so wealthy, that their contributions alone sufficed, in time of 
need, to replenish the imperial treasury ; but they now deteri- 
orated with sueh rapidity, that, by the year 1640, it was found 
hardly possible to impose a tax on them which would. be pro- 
ductive,'**. During the latter half of the seventeenth century, 


»0 Segovia, as it appeared in 1659, is thus described in Boisel, Journal du 
age d" e, Paris, 1669, 4to, p. 186; « Autresfois, cette ville qui paroist — 
grande, estoit fort riche, tant à cause que les rois de Castille y demeuroient, qu'à 
d commerce des laines et des beaux draps qui J'y falscient; à 


t Y trafic n'y est plus, et on n'y fait plus que fort peu de draps, de sorte que 
uvre. Une marque de sa pauvreté, du mauvais 


iln" 
decline of 
ata, 


1781 20. 

1d Such is the language of a Spaniard in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
"$ ue á la ciudad Apr Me mr 

bre, ni aun vestigios de sus 


peu, 
d'Es , Paris, 1665, 4to, p. 16. 

sort mem more to do with the real history of Spain than the details of kings, and 
treaties, and battles, which the Spanish historians love to accumulate. 

12 “Could contribute little to the exigencies of the state.” Dunlop's Memoirs, 
vol i. p. 285. -Compare Lamentos Apologéticos, in Dos Discursos, edit. Can 
Madrid, 1794, p. 82, on the state of things in “lo mas fértil de Andalucia.” e 
government first became alive to all this when it found that no more money 
could be wrung from the people. In May 1607, a council of state, convoked by the 
queen, reported that “quant aux ressources qu'on voudrait tirer de l'Espagne, sous 
forme de dons volontaires ou autrement, le conseil estime qu'il est bien difficile 
d'imposer aux peuples des charges nouvelles;" and, in November of that same year, 
at another meeting of the council, a memoir was drawn up, stating that ** depuis le 
règne de Don Ferdinand le Catholique jusqu'à co jour, la monarchie -d'Espagne ne 
Fest pas encore vue si prés de sa rnine, ei épuisée, si dónuée des ressources néces- 
gaires pour faire face à un grand péril” See ee aa ec EN 

published, for, I believe, the first time, by M. Mi n his Végociations 
| P à la Succession d'Espagne, vol. ii. pp. 124, 601, Paris, 1835, 4to. See also, 





and sold the materials of the roof, for whatever they would 
fetch. The inhabitants were forced to fly ; the fields were left 
uncultivated ; vast multitudes died from want and exposure; 
entire vi were deserted ; and in many of the towns, 

of two-thirds of the houses were, by the end of the 
seventeenth century, utterly destroyed.'«* 


in tho same valuable work, vol. ii. 
dor at Madrid, June 1607, 


_ They were ed in 1687 and 1688; they were reprinted at Madrid 
; and from the reprint, pp. 345-248, I extract the following particulars: “Es 
decir con la mayor brevedad, que pide el asunto, en la forma que los comisi- 
continuamente están saqueando todos los lugares, cou capa de servir 4 V. M. 
en ellos, intiman sus comisiones 4 las justieins, y ellas les suplican, ten- 
misericordia de los moradores, que están con mucha necesidad, Y luego que 


hii 
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In the midst of these calamities, the spirit and energy of 
Spain were extinguished. In every department, all power and 
life disappeared. The Spanish troops were defeated at Rocroy 
in 1643 ; and several writers ascribe to that battle the de- 
struction of the military reputation of Spain.'5 This, however, 
was only one of many symptoms.'** In 1656, it was proposed 
to fit out a small fleet ; but the fisheries on the coast had so 
declined, that it was found impossible to procure sailors enough 
to man even the few ships which were required.” The charts 


dexando baldías sus haciendas de campo; y los cobradores no tienen lástima de to- 
das estas miserias, y asolaciones, como si entráran en lugares de enemigos. Las 
casas, que hallan vacías, si hay quien se las compre, las venden: y quando no pue- 
den venderlas, las quitan los texados; y venden la texa, y madera por qualquier 
dinero. Con esta destruicion general, no han quedado en pie en los lugares la ter- 
cera parte de casas, y se han muerto de necesidad gran multitud de personas. Con 
lo qual los lugares no tienen la mitad de familias, que antiguamente habia en España. 
Y si no se pone remedio á todo referido, será preciso, que la vengan á poblar de 
otros Reynos." 

ws ** Alli acabó aquella antigua milicia española que desde el tiempo de los reyes 
católicos habia ganndo tan gloriosos triunfos, siendo el terror de sus enemigos." 
Tapia, Civilizacion Española, vol. iii. p. 150, Madrid, 1840. “La batalla de Rocroy, 
en que el jóven Condé recogió los laureles con que engalanó la dorada cuna del 
niño Luis XIV., acabó con la reputacion que aun habian podido ir conservando los 
viejos tercios españoles de Flandres." Lafuente, Historia de España, vol xvii. 
p. 508, Madrid, 1856. 

** In the Clarendon State Papers, vol. i. p. 275, Oxford, 1767, folio, I find a 
letter written by Hopton to Secretary Windebank, dated Madrid, 31st May 1635. 
The author of this official communication gives an account of the Spanish troops 
just raised, and says, “I have observed these levies, and I find the horses are so 
weak, as the most of them will never be able to go to the rendez-vous, and those 
very hardly gotten, the infantry so unwilling to serve, as they are carried, like RE 
ley-slaves, in chains, which serves not the turn, and so far short of the number that 
was proposed, as they come not to one of three.” This was eight years before the 
battle of Rocroy; after it, matters became rapidly worse. A letter from Sir 
Edward Hyde to Beeretary Nicholas, dated Madrid, 18th March 1649-50, statea, that 
Spanish “affairs are really in huge disorder, and capable of being rendered almost 
desperate ;" and another letter, on 14th April 1650, “if some miracle do not pre- 
serve them, this crown must be speedily destroyed." Clarendon State Papers, 
vol. iii. Pp: 13, 17, Oxford, 1786. An official report on the Netherlands, presented 
to Louis XIV. in 1655, declares that the Dutch * considered Spain so weakened, as 
to be out of condition to renew the war within the next one hundred years.” 
Raumer's History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, illustrated by Original 
Documents, London, 1835, vol. i. p. 237. See also Mignet, Négociations Relatives 
à la Suecession d'Espagne, Paris, 1835-1842, 4to, vol i. pp. 87, 38, 314, 315, 
vol. iii, p. 684, vol. iv. p. 218; aud Z'Estat de l'Espagne, Geneve, 1681, pp. 83, 271, 
* L'Espagne faisant en nos jours plus de pitié que de peur à cenx qu'elle a tenus 
long-tems dans une crainte perpetuelle, et dans une respectueuse veneration,” . .. + 
* Aussi peut-on dire que les Espagnols qui ótoient autrefois des lions, on des véri- 
tables hommes. et incomparables en valeur, sont maintenant des cerfs, ou des 
fommes, et enfin des personnes peu propres à la guerre," And finally, the Spanish 
petes of all this, in Yañes Memorias, Prologo, pp. 148, 149, Madrid, 1723. 
“La Monarquia de España, cuya decadencia la avia yá Dios decretado desde el año 
de 1621," £c.; blasphemously ascribing to the Almighty, what was the result of 
their own folly, and obstinately shutting their cyes to the real cause of their ruin. 

mT “A century ago, Spain had been as supreme at sen as on land; her ordinary 
naval force was 140 gallies, which were the terror both of the Mediterranean and 

‚ Atlantic, But now" (1656), “in consequence of the decline of commerce and 
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which had been made, were either-lost or neglected ; and the 
ignorance of the Spanish pilots became so notorious, that no 
one was willing to trust them.'* As to the military service, it 
is stated, in an account of Spain late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that most of the troops had deserted their colours, and 
that the few who were faithful were clothed in rags, received no 
pay, and were dying of hunger.'*? Another account describes 
this once mighty kingdom as utterly unprotected ; the frontier 
towns ungarrisoned ; the fortifications dilapidated and crum- 
bling away ; the magazines without ammunition ; the arsenals 
empty ; the workshops unemployed ; and even the art of build- 
ing ships entirely lost, !”" 


fisheries on the const, instead of the numerous squadrons of the Dorias and Men- 
which were wont to attend the movements of the first great John of Austria 
and the Emperor Charles, the present High-Admiral of Spain, and favourite son of 
its monarch, I to sea with three wretched gallies, which, with difficulty, escaped 
from some Algerine corsairs, and were afterwards nearly shipwrecked on the coast 
of Africa." 's Memoirs, vol. i, p. 649, In 1663, “Il n'y avait à Ondix ni 
yaisseaux ni galères en état d'aller en mer. Les Maures insultaient audacieusement 
les cótes de l'Andalousie, et prenaient impunément les barques qui se hasardaient à 
une lieue de la rade. Le duc d'Albuquerque, qui commandait les forces navales, se 
Plaignait hautement de la position humiliante dans laquelle en lo laissait. Il avait 
ndé avec instance qu'on lui donnát des matelots et des soldats pour mettre sur 
les vaisseaux; mais le Compte de Castrillo, président du conseil de finances (de la 
hacienda) avait déclaré qu'il n'avait ni argent, ni la possibilité d'en trouver, et con- 
Beillait de renoncer à l'armée navale." Mignet, Négociations relatives à la Succession 
d'Espagne, vol. i. pp. 315, 316, Paris, 1835, 4to, from contemporary manuscripta 
Even in 1648, Spain had ‘become so feeble in point of naval affairs as to be obliged 
to hire Dutch vessels for carrying on her American commerce," Macphersons 
"Annals of Commerce, vol. ii. p. 485, London, 1805, 4to. And, to complete the 
chain of evidence, there is a letter in the Clarendon State Papers, vol. ii. p. 86, 
Oxford, 1773, folio, written from Madrid in June 1640, stating that, “ For ships they 
have few, mariners fewer, landmen not so many as they need, and, by all signs, 
money not at all that can be spared." "The history of Spain during this period 
never having been written, I am compelled, in my own justification, to give theso 
and passages with a fulness which I fear will weary some readers, 

— ** And when they did, it was to their own cost, as Stanhope found, at the 
beginning of his career as British Minister to the court of Madrid, in 1690. See 
his letter to Lord Shrewsbury, in Mahon's Spain under Charles II., London, 1840, 
p. 3. “We were forced into a small port, called Ferrol, three leagues short of the 

. bene, and, by the ignorance of a Spanish pilot, our ships fell foul one with 
another, aud the admiral' ship was on ground for some hours, but got off clear 
without any o P Indeed, the Spanish seamen, once the boldest and most 
skilful navigators in the world, so degenerated, that, early in the eighteenth cen- 

„ we find it stated as a matter of course, that, “to form the Spaniard to marino 

is transporting them into unknown countries,” Zhe History of Cardinal 
Alberoni, London, 1719, p. 257. 

w “Lo peu de soldats qui résistaient à la désertion, étaient vötus de haillons, 
sans solde, sans pain." — Mémoires de Louville, edit. Paris, 1818, vol. i. p. 72. “ Dans 
Tétat le plus misérable.” p. 43. Compare Lafuente, in the reign of Philip IV. 
(Historia, vol. xvi. p. 619), “los soldados peleaban andrajosos y medio desnudos;" 
and D'Aulnoy, in 1679 (Relation du Voyaye d'Espagne, vol i. p. 168), "Il est 
rare que dans tout un regiment, il se trouve deux soldats qui ayent plus d’une 


29% «Huinosos los muros de sus fortalezas, aún tenía Barcelona abiertas las 
‚ que hizo el duque de Vendoma; y desde Rosas hasta Cadiz, no hiiia Me 
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. While the country at large was thus drea ca 
had been stricken by some mortal distemp "T most 
scenes were occurring in the capital, oi eyes of tha sow 


rbitrary 
with food, . 
fell down 


elements. e emphatic language * a —— 
liberty and restraint were equally unknown.: The ordinary 
functions of the executive government were suspended. The 
d of Madrid, unable to obtain the arrears of thei their pay, dis- 

ded, and gave themselves up to rapine. Nor did there seem 
any means of remedying these evils. The exchequer was empty, 
and it was impossible to replenish it. Such was the poverty of 
the court, that money was wanting to pay the wages of the 
king's private servants, and to meet the daily expenses of his 
household.?. In 1693, payment was suspended of every life- 


cazar, ni Castillo, no solo prosidiado, pero ni montada su artillería. La —— 
negligencia se admiraba en los puertos de Vizcaya, ye Galicia; no tenian los alma: 
zenes sus provisiones, faltaban fundidores de armas, y ique habia, eran de de ningun 
uso, Vacios los arsenales y astilleros, se habia olvidado arte de construir — 
y no tenia el Rey mas que y ie ia al comercio de Indias, y algunos galeones 

doe eg del Serpe, y del ocio, se ancoraban en Cartagena,” Bacal. 
lar, ios de la Guerra de España, vol. pe Another eye-witness de- 
scribes “the best fortresses consisting of ruined walls, mounted with here and there 
a rusty cannon, and the man thought an able engineer who knew how to fire them." 
Ripperda's Memoirs, second edition, London, 1740, p. 227. 

4 s Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 224, 225. In 1680, Madame de Villars, the 
wife of the h ambassador, writes from Madrid, that such was the state of 
affairs there, that her husband feum it advisable that she should return home, 
Lettres de Madame de Villars, Amsterdam, 1759, p. 160. A letter written by the 
Danish ambassador, in 1677, describes every house in Madrid as regularly armed 
from top to bottom ; **de haut en bas.” Mi ignet, Négociations relatives à la Suc- 
cession, voL iv. p. 638, Paris, 1842, 4to. The contas from starvation nre said to 
have been particularly numerous in Andalusia, See 7i ON Espa 
vol. iii, p. 167. “En Andalucia especialmente moria mucha gente de hambre, y 

ae Ma de Sevilla envió una diputacion para representar a a ed ciudad habia 
quedado reducida á la cuarta parte de la poblacion que habian tenido ciocuenta años 
antes" On the state of the people generally, in 1680, compare Lettreo de Villars, 
pp. 145, 159, 161. 
12. Point de libertés et point de frein." Mém, de Lowville, vol. i. p. 68. 
7? In Ann» the French ambassadress writes from Madrid, “Je ne vous parle 
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Tf this state of things had continued for another — 
the wildest anarchy must have ensued, and the whole frame 
society been broken up."* The only chance of saving Spain 
from a relapse into barbarism, was that it should fall, and fall 
quickly, under foreign dominion. Such a change was indispen- 
sable; and there was reason to fear, that it might come in 
a form which would have been inexpressibly odious to the 
nation. For, late in the seventeenth century, Ceuta was be- 
sieged by the Mohammedans ; and as the Spanish government 
had neither troops nor ships, the greatest apprehensions were 
entertained respecting the fate of this important fortress ; there 
being little doubt, that if it fell, Spain would be again overrun 
by the infidels, who, this time, at least, would have found little 
difficulty in dealing with a people weakened by suffering, half 
famished, and almost worn out," 

Fortunately, in the year 1700, when affairs were at their 
worst, Charles IL, the idiot king, died ; and Spain fell into the 
hands of Philip V., the grandson of Louis XIV. This change 
from the Austrian dynasty to the Bourbon,'"* brought with it 
many other changes. Philip, who reigned from 1700 to 1746, 
was a Frenchman, not only by birth and education, but also in 
feelings and habits. Just before he entered Spain, Louis 
charged him never to forget that he was a native of France, 


"" Even M. Lafuente, who, having used scarcely any of the authorities which I 
have quoted in the last few pages, can have no adequate idea of the utter wretched- 
ness of Spain, confesses that “Jamás monarca ni pueblo alguno se vieron en tan 
lastimosa situacion y en tan mísero trance como ec hallaron en este tiempo" (1699 
i dave IL y la España.” Lafuente, Historia de Erpanie, vol. xvii. p. 426, Mad- 
rid, ^ 

a8 “Les Maures d'Afrique assiégeoient Ceuta. Le roi d'Espagne manquait non- 
seulement de troupes, mais de vaisseaux pour transporter le peu de secours qu'il 
Bu y envoyer: Louis XIV. lui fit offrir les troupes-et les vaisseaux dont il auroit 

in. Ils'agissoit non-seulement de conserver Ceuta, mais de plus oran; par con- 
séquent d'empécher la prise de deux places dont la conquéte facilitoit aux Maures 
un retour en e." Mémoires du Marquis de Torcy, vol. i. p. 46, ed. Paris, 
1828. Respecting the attacks made on Ceuta, from 1696 to 1698, sec Ortiz, Com- 
pendio de la Historia de España, vol. vi. pp. 656, 557, 561. 

7? A celebrated modern writer has made some remarks upon this, which are too 
apposite to be omitted. “Con el siglo xvii. acabó tambien la dinastía austriaca en 
Hepafa, dejando á esta nacion pobre, despoblada, sin fuerzas marítimas ni terrestres, 
` y por consiguiente á merced de las demas potencias que intentaron repartir entre si 
sus colonias y provincias. Así habia desparecido en poco mas de un siglo aquella 
— y poderío, aquella fuerza y heroismo, aquella cultura 6 ilustracion con que 

abia descollado entre todas las naciones.” Biografia de Ensenada, in Navarrete, 
Opúsculos, vol. ii. p. 5, Madrid, 1848. 

?? Except during the short interregnum of Lonis, in 1724, which only lasted a 
few months, and during which, the boy, though called king, exercised no real 
power, and Philip remained the actual ruler. “Aun el nuevo rey no resolvia nego- 
cio de consideracion sin asenso de su padre.” Ortiz, Compendio, vol. vii. p. 874. 

* Saint Simon, who knew Philip well, and who was in Rpain in 1721 and 1722, 
says of him, ^ L'amour de la France lui sortait de partout." Mémoires du Duc de 
Saint Simon, vol. xxxvii. p. 9, Paris, 1841. And, in 1746, shortly before his death, 
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the throne of which he mesi ascend.'? After he 
their advice, 


trymen.'* The affairs of Spain were now admin- 

subjects of Louis XIV., whose ambassador at Madrid 

y performed the funetions of prime minister.!** What 

once Moa the most powerful monarchy in the world, became 
little else than a tng of France ; all important "matters 
aris, from whence Philip himself received 


The truth is, that Spain, broken and prostrate, was unable 

to supply ability of any kind ; and if the government of the 
was to be carried on, it was absolutely necessary that 
foreigners should be called in.'* Even in 1682, that is, 


—— 1815, e i p» 103. 

hilip “ parlait moins que jamais, et seulement aux Francais, comme 
s'ils eussent été les seuls étres de son espèce.” Memoires de Lowville, vel. i. p. 276. 

“Le La que Philippe laissait voir pour sa cour espagnole." p. 333. A 
or, I would rather say, notorious, at the close of the century, 
—— “Tt was on the accession of the Bourbon dynasty, that 
- EM govern us on our native soil." Godoy’s Memoirs, ed. London, 

p. 

' In 1701, it was the ecd of the French ambassador, “ qu'il pút au besoin étre 
ministre d Millot, Mémoires de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 31; “que 
de sa Majesté soit ministre du roi Catholique ; que, sans en avoir lo 
titre, il en exerce les fonctions; qu'il aide au roi d'Espagne à connoltre l'état do ses 
et à gouverner par lvi-méme.” p. 55. In 1702, Marsin writes to Louis 
y Comme il est absolument nécessaire que l'ambassadeur de Votre Majestó en 
nit un crédit sans bornes auprès du Roy son petit-fils.” p. 183, 1705, 
the French ambassador, “décidoit de tout cn Espagne.” Mémoires de 
vol. ii. p. 165; and, in 1706, “étant à la tête des affaires, et joignant 
fonctions de premier ministre à celles d'ambassadeur.” Noailles, vol. ii. 


= In 1703, “Il est clair que l'embarras de Philippe venoit surtout de la crainte 
que ses décisions ne fussent point approuvées en France, od toutes les affaires im- 
portantes se décidoient." aliia, Mémoires de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 244. “The kin 
in had always certain persons at Madrid, which composed a Council, 
that of V. les was the soul; and whose members were all creatures of the 
French Court, and sent to Madrid from time to time to direct all affairs pes 
to p views of the Most Christian King, and to give him an accouat 
i that passed in the Councils of the Escurial. Alberoni got to be 
e mysteries of this cabal.” History of Cardinal Alberoni, London, 


historians are not very fond of admitting this unquestionable fact ; 
after mentioning the influence of the French Ambassador, frankly 
Mids? a entonces tomaron tanta mano sobre los de los ministros 


que dieron mas zelos á los Principes, viendo la union á un 
iM iode se WR el arbitrio de Luis ." Bacallar, Comentarios de la 


» 


p. 93. 
— — Torcy, was so struck by the escapo cf Spein 
that he ascribes its change of masters to the direct fatezforeneo 





i 


years before the accession 
to be found a single native well 
so that Charles II. was obliged 


themselves 


portant post was confided to Marshal 
A little later, Berwick was again summoned to Madrid, and 


of the Deity. “Sa seule puissance avait placé Philippe V. sur le trône d'Espagne ; 
ello seule pouvoit Py maintenir; les hommes n'avalent pas conduit se grand événe- 
ment." Mémoires de Torey, vol i. p. 833. “Le trône où Dieu l'avait placé," p. 
401. Sce also vol. ii, pp. 8, 227. “The ish received him with unhesi- 
tating obedience to the deceased up Ehe and rejoiced at the prospect of a rule 
that would at least have the merit o * different from that under which thoy 

02. 


ent, 
ei be French 


PA 119. 
., dated June 22, 1708, in Mémoires 
7 ass = Petitot. ii — 
erra de España, vol. i. pp. 197, 166, where 
His own account "OW J'arrivai à Madrid le 
pitaine Général de ses 
No one 


[ts 
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ordered to put himself at the head of the Spanish troops, and 
defend Estremadura and Castile." This he effected with 

te success; and, in the battle of —* which he 
tin 1707, ho overthrew the invaders, ruined the party of 
the pretende r Charles,! and secured the seat of Philip on the 
throne,'® “As the war, however, still continued, Philip, i in 1710, 
wrote to Paris for another general, and requested that the Duke 
de Vendôme might be sent to him. This able commander, 
on his arrival, infused new vigour into the Spanish co 
and utterly defeated the allies ;'” so that the war by which the 
independence of Spain was established, owed its success to the 
ability of foreigners, and to the fact that the campaigns were 
planned and conducted, not by natives, but by French and 


English generals. 


™ In 1706, “Le duc de Berwick, redemandé par Be V., arrivé à 2. P 
11 mars, avec lo titro de maréchal de France, pour défen dre jEetramndure et la 
ayant rassembló ce qu'il pout de troupes — am 


Castille, 
e cara le siège do ary oz" Millot, Mémoires de vol. ET p. 387. 


pria le —8 son gran , d'envoyer un gónéral pour commander sur les 
Mémoires de 


Oe 5*8 dono sur moi que le choix tomba.” 


mcr In ge had work (Memoirs of Peterborough, London, 1853, vol. 
i. pp. 148, 155, 161, 206, 210, vol. ii. n 34, 93), Charles is not only called King of 
Spaln, which he nevor was, as Spain refused to accept him, but, in the teeth 
all history, he is actually — Char es IIL.; while Philip V. is merely “ 
E pu ou," If this den allowed, the consequence would ^. 2 the king whom 
Bpaniards now call Charles TIL, would have to change his appellation, and be- 
Ps. — IV.; and Charles IV. would be changed into Charles V. [tis really 
—— when mere bio pne obtrude, in thia wa: s; teie own little pre; 
sions into the vast field of history, and seek to elfaco —Q pr is 
they are enamoured of the hero whose life they 
mm This victory established the throne of Phili — Y Punham's History cut Goat 
vol v. p. 136. “A victory which may be ustly said to have saved 
Bourbon Kings EA ooa L E o ¿ven Ortiz allows that 
failed, Phili d have been ruined, “ —* batalla de Almansa, que —— rm 
stancias hi sinh ruidosa, comenzó & pon ym, la corona de España e en la cabeza 
do Felipe V.; y se tuvo por indubitable « que si la hubiera perdido, tambien — 
perdido la corona." Ortiz, Compendio, vol. vii. p. 116, See also La 
via de España, vol. xviii. p. 185. * Berwick, 4 — sin duda, deb: — 


“Sa réputation étoit grande et bien établie; le roi d e avoit été témoin 
de sa conduite en Lombardie; il demanda au Roi un général si capable de com- 
mander ses armées," Mémoires de Torcy, vol. i. p.980. See also History of Albe- 
roni, London, 17 19, p. 45. “Le duc de Venddme alloit enfin commander les 
troupes e" Mémoires de Noailles, vol. iii. p. 12. According to Berwick, 
Laem wont swing ey abr — - ii. p 2 109. M. 

w t quo any au ty, says (Historia x 

EO. que se perdió la batalla de Zaragoza escribió Felipe al toy Cristiani 

— que, DAMM n» no pudiera socorrerle con tropas, lo enviára 

—— Vendome.” But, as Berwick must have had 

ias e the real state of the case, he is probably correct in saying 
the first was in his own favour, 

arrived at this moment to call into action tho spirit of the mon- 

ects." Coxe's Bourbon Kings of vol. ij. p. 41. 

endóme again changed the fate o: Spain.” MM Memoira 

20. 





In the same way, the finances were, by the end of the seven- 
teenth century, in such deplorable confusion, that Portocarrero, 
who at the accession of Philip V. was the nominal minister of 
Spain, expressed a desire that they should be administered by 
some one sent from Paris, who could restore them.'* He felt 
that no one in Spain was equal to the task, and he was by no 
means singular im this joven In 1701, Louville wrote to 
Torcy, that if a financier did not soon arrive from France, there 
would shortly be no finances to administer. The choice fell 
upon Orry, who reached Madrid in the summer of 1701..% He 
found every thing in the most miserable condition ; and the 
incompetence of the Spaniards was so obvious, that he was soon 
forced to undertake the management, not only of the finances, 
but also of the war-department. To save appearances, Canalez 
became the ostensible minister at war; but he, being com- 
pletely ignorant of affairs, merely performed the drudgery of 
= office, the real duties of which were fulfilled by Orry him- 

199 

This dominion of the French continued, without interru 
tion, until the second marriage of Philip V., in 1714, and the 
death of Louis XIV., in 1715, both of which events weakened 
their influence, and for a time almost destroyed it. The 


?* “ Portocarrero, abrumado con las dificultades de la gobernacion, que excedian 
en mucho á sus escasas luces, no contento con haber inducido ul rey á que aumen- 
tára su consejo de gabinete con dos ministros más, que fueron el marqués de 
Mancera, idente del de Aragon, y el duque de Montalto, del de Italia, pidió 4 
Luis - le enviára una persona que pudiera establecer un plan de hacienda en 


España, y corregir y reformar los abusos de la administracion.” Lafuente, 

de vol. xviii p. 16. On 22d June 1701, Louis XIV. ve to the Duc 
d'Harcourt, ** Qu'enfin le cardinal Porto-Carrero m'a fait demander quelqu'un intelli- 
gent en matière de finances pour voir et connoltre l'état de celles du roi d'Espagne, 
pour examiner les moyens les plus propres de soulager ses sujets, et de pourvoir aux 
plus pressans besoins du public; qu'il m'assure que toute Espagne le désire en gini- 
ral: toutes ces raisons m'ont déterminó à choisir le sieur Orry, pour l'envoyer à 


Japata, vol 
Bacallar treats him harshly. E 
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authority, however, which they lost, was transferred, not to 
Spaniards, but to other foreigners. Between 1714 and 1726, 
the two most powerful and conspicuous men in Spain were 
Alberoni, an Italian, and Ripperda, a Dutchman.  Ripperda 
was dismissed in 1726 ;*” and after his fall, the affairs of Spain 
were controlled by Konigseg, who was a German, and who, 
indeed, was the Austrian ambassador residing at Madrid.*" 
Even Grimaldo, who held office before and after the dismis- 
salof Ripperda, was a disciple of the French school, and had 
been brought up under Orry.?? All this was not the result of 
accident, noris it to be ascribed to the caprice of the court. 
In Spain, the national spirit had so died away, that none but 
foreigners, or men imbued with foreign ideas, were equal to the 
duties of government. To the evidence already quoted on this 
int, I will add two other testimonies. Noailles, a very fair 
judge, and by no means prejudiced against the Spaniards, em- 
i stated, in 1710, that, notwithstanding their loyalty, 
they were incapable of ruling, inasmuch as they were ignorant 
both of war and of politics.? In 1711, Bonnac mentions that 
a resolution had been formed to place no Spaniard at the head 
of affairs, because those hitherto employed had proved to be 
either unfortunate or unfaithful,** 


"s Memoirs, London, 1740, second edition, pp. 117, 118. Saint 
ires, vol. xxxvi. p. 246) says, that Ripperda was “premier ministre 
aussi absolu que le fut jamais son prédécesseur, Alberoni." The English pamphle- 
tecrs and ticians of the last- century were very unjust to Alberoni, who, not- 
withstanding the dangerous boldness of his nature, was one of the best ministers 
who ever governed Spain. M. Lafuente, while admitting his faults, says (Historia 
vol. xix. pp. 437, 438), “ Negarle gran capacidad seria una gran injus- 
Tampoco desconocerse que reanimó y regeneró la España, levantándola 
4 un grado de esplendor y de grandeza en que nunca se habia vuelto & ver desde 
los mejores tiempos de Felipe IL See also a good maue of what he did for 
—— Tapia, Historia de la Civilizacion Española, Madrid, 1840, vol, iv. pp. 
. 9" The all-powerful Konigseg."  Coze's Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. iii, p. 
“the prime mover of the Spanish counsels.” p. 159; —X 1-8, * Konigseg 
‚the control over every operation of government," p. 190; and see p. 285. 
—— is likewise noticed in Lafuente, Historia de España, vol. xix. p. 71: 
de mas o y valimiento en la córte." A 
ya under Orri, he gained the favour of his employer," £o, 
Kings of Spain, vol. iii. p. 89. Coxe had access to a large mass of 
were in the eighteenth century, by persons connected with 
many cf which are still unpublished. This makes his book very valu- 
a recital of political events, it is superior to any thing the Spaniards 
though the author is, I need —— far inferior to M. Lafuente 

also as an artistic arran 

is longte 
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unfavourable operation of general causes, Still, the intention 
was good. For the first time, attempts were made to vindi- 
eate the rights of laymen, and to diminish the authority of 
u tics.  Bcarcely had the French established their domin- 
ion, when they suggested that it might be advisable to relieve 
the necessities of the state, by compelling the clergy to give 
up some of the wealth which they had accumulated in thei 
churches,*% Even Louis XIV. insisted that. the important 
office of President of Castile should not be conferred on an 
ecclesiastic, because, he said, in Spain the priests and monks 
had already too much power.?* Orry, who for several years 
possessed immense influence, exerted it in the same direction, 
He endeavoured to lessen the immunities possessed by the cler- 
gy, in regard to taxation, and also in regard to their exemption 
from lay jurisdiction. He opposed the privilege of sanctuary ; 
he sought to deprive churches of their right of asylum. He even 
attacked the Inquisition, and worked so powerfully on the mind 
of the king, that Philip, at one time, determined to suspend 
that dreadful tribunal, and abolish the office of grand inquisi- 
tor'" This intention was very properly abandoned ; for there 
can be no doubt that if it had been enforced, it would have 
caused a revolution, in which Philip would probably have lost 
his crown.* In such case, a reaction would have set in, which 


lospiré de l'éloignement pour les autres," Millot, Mémoires de Noailles, vol. iii. 


p. 81, 
2% In. 1701, “Les églises. d'Espagne ont des richesses immenses en or et en ar- 
paisa, ui augmentent tous les jours par le crédit des religieux; et cela rend 
espöce trés rare dans le commerce. On propose d'obliger le clergó à vendre une 
partie de cette argenterie. Avant que de prendre ce parti, il en fundrojt bien ex- 
aminer non-seulement l'utilité, que Pon connoit, mais aussi los inconvéniens qu'un 
pareil ordre pourroit produire." Millot, Mémoires de Noailles, vol. ii, p. 60. 
*" “Tl insistoit sur la nécessité de * donner à un ecclósiastique, ni à une 


cróature du cardinal, la présidence de Castille, quand on rempliroit cette importante 
Lad den gets et les moines n'avoient déjà que trop de pouvoir" Millot, 
irea de Noailles, vol. ii, p. 77. Compare pp. 71,72; a letter from Louville to 
Torcy, dated August 5th, 1701. 
Cu Py Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol, ii. pp. 103-105. Mémoires de Noailles, 
vol, iii, p. 143. 

30 In 1714 it was thought ql that Philip V., not having had the benefit 
of a Spanish education, should be enlightened on the subject of the Inquisition. 
He wus, therefore, informed, “que la pue de la religion Catolica en estos reynos 
se debía 4 la vigilancia de la Inquisicion y sus ministros, todos justos, clementes y 
tircunspectos, no rigidos, violentos ni crueles, como por error ó malicia los pintan 
comunmente los Franceses, Y que la conservacion de la Monarquia dependia en 
gran parte de mantener ilibata la religion Catolica,” Ortiz, Com io, vol. vii, p. 
280. Bacallar (Comentarios, vol. ii. d? 122-125) gives an in account of the 
sttacks made on the rights of the Church, and which, he says, p. 122, were “poco 
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would have left the Church stronger than ever. Man —* 
however, were done for Spain in spite of the y 1 
1707, the clergy were forced to contribute to the state a small 
part of their enormous wealth ; the tax being disguised under 
the name of a loan.'* Ten years later, during the administra- 
tion of Alberoni, this disguise was thrown off ; and not only did 
government exact what was now called “the ecclesiastical tax," 
but it imprisoned or exiled those priests who, refusing to pay, 
stood up for the privileges of their order?" This was a 
bold step to be taken in Spain, and it was one on which, at 
that v no Spaniard would have ventured. Alberoni, how- 
ever, as er, was unversed in the traditions of the coun- 
try, which, indeed, on another memorable occasion, he set at 
defiance. "The government of Madrid, acting in complete = 
son with public opinion, had always been unwilling to: iate 
with infidels ; meaning by infidels, every people whose ious 
notions differed from their own. ‘Sometimes, such RR 
were unavoidable, but they were entered into with fear and 
lest the pure Spanish faith should be tainted by too 

close a contact with unbelievers, Even in 1698, when it was 
evident that the monarchy was at its last gasp, and that noth- 
ing could save it from the hands of the spoiler, the prejudice 
M that the Spaniards refused to receive aid from 
use the Dutch were heretics, At that time, 

e ewe, was in the most intimate relation with England, whose 
interest it was to secure the independence of Spain against the 


erre a man like the |t A ht 

Ba ish mio . * 

> So early as Ma: 2 p V., in a letter to Louis XIV., complained that 
n every 


the thing. “Je crois ötre obligé de vous dire que 

== de plus en plus du peu de le que les Espagnols ont pour mon ser- 

les choses comme dans les grandes, et qu'ils &'opposent à tout ce 

désire, Millot, Mémoires de Noailles, vol. ti. p. 136. The dislike which the 

felt for the liberal reforms advocated by the French, went on increasing, 

until, in 1709, “se renovaron los antiguos odios entre las dos naciones, con tanto 
‚ que deseaban las — — ah haber de combatir con los Franceses.” 


do le — évidemment fournir des secours à la patrie, 
de quatre millions, fait sur le clergé l'unnée précédente 1707, avoit 
fort dépla au Pape ou à ses ministres," . Millot, Mémoires de Noailles, 


MM (Alberoni) “continued also the — of * ee > 
papal tions, imprisoning or ban ne esta who 
of their order." Coses Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. ii. p. 
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machinations of France. Xii tau as a —— 
Spanish theologians, being cons respecting p 
cis that it vis inns since it Bu enable the 
tch to te their religious opinions ; so that, according 
to this — oc better to be subjugated by a Catholie ene- 
my, than to be assisted by a Protestant friend.*'* y 
Still, much as the Spaniards hated Protestants, they hated 
Mohammedans yet more.? They could never forget how the 
followers of that ereed had once conquered nearly the whole of 
Spain, and had, during several centuries, possessed the fairest 
portion of it. The remembrance of this strengthened their 
religious animosity, and caused them to be the chief supporters 
of nearly every war which was waged Be the Mohamme- 
dans, both of Turkey and of Africas* But Alberoni, being a 
foreigner, was unmoved by these considerations, and, to the 
astonishment of all Spain, he, on the mere ground of political 
expediency, set at naught the principles of the Church, and 
not only concluded an alliance with the Mohammedans, but 
supplied them with arms and with money.’ It is, indeed, 


? On Jan 2d, 1698, Stanhope, the British Minister nt Madrid, writes from 
that Capital: “ Court is not at all inclined to admit the offer of the Dutch 
troops to garrison their places in Flanders. They have consulted their theologians, 
who declare against it as a matter of conscience, since it would give great opportu- 
nities to the adiug of heresy. They have not yet sent their answer; but it is 
believed it be in the negative, and that they will rather choose to lie at the 
mercy of the French, as being Catholics.” Mahon'e Spain under Charles IL, pp. 
9 


99. 

* us i Entro el catolicismo y las diferentes sectas que brotaron en las imaginaciones 
de Calvino y de Lutero podia mediar tolerancia, y aun transaccion, si bien, como 
un escritor político, cuando se comienza á transigir sobre un principio, ese 
principio comienza á perder su imperio sobre Ins sociedades humanas. Pero entre 
el cristianismo de los —— mahometismo de los moriscos era imposible 

todo avenimiento.” Janer, Condicion Social de los Moriscos, Madrid, 1857, p. 112. 
aM The Marquis of San Phelipe, who wrote in 1725, says, “Es ley fundamental 
de los Reyes Catholicos, nunca hacer la paz con los Mahometanos ; y esta guerra 
permanece desde el Rey Don Pelayo, por mas de siete siglos, sin hacer jamás paces, 
ni Ru ellos, como cada dia las hacen el Emperador, y otros s tn 
Catholicos.” Bacallar, Comentarios de la Guerra de España, vol. ii. p. 109. And, 
in the most influential work on commerce which the reign of Philip V. produced, 1 
find the following instructive passage: ' Aunque en los Puertos de las dilatadas 
Costas, que de Europa, Asia y Africa baña el Mediterraneo, se hace comercio muy 
considerable, y util por diversas naciones, no podrá España tener gran parte en 
él, mientras se observare la maxima de hacer continua guerra á todos los Moros y 
Turcos, en cuyo dominio se hallan la mayor parte de aquellas Provincias; sin em- 
bargo de ser constante, que en esta guerra, aunque procedida de zelo Ohristiano, es 
mayor el daño que recibimos, E el que ocasionamos á los Infieles” (the way the mer- 
cantile spirit peepa out here, is extremely curious) “4 lo menos de muchos años á 
esta Laos como lo he explicado eu diversos capitulos" Uztariz, Theorica y Prac- 
tica de Comercio, Madrid, 1757, p. 899. This is the third edition of a book, which, 
— the circumstances under which it was written, is a very remarkable pro- 

uction. 

= Compare Coze's Bourbon Kings of Spain, London, 1815, vol. ii. p. 314, with 
The History of Alberoni, London, 1710, pp. 119, 253; and Bacallar, Comentarios 
de la Guerra de España, vol. ii. pp. 168, 169. The outery which this caused, may 
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true that, in these and similar measures, Alberoni opposed 
himself to the national will, and that he lived to repent of his 
boldness. It is, however, also true, that his policy was part 
of a great secular and anti-theological movement, which, during 
the eighteenth century, was felt all over Europe. The effects 
of that movement were seen in the government of Spain, but 
not in the pope: This was because the government for many 
was wielded by foreigners, or by natives imbued. with a 

reign spirit, Hence we find that, during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century, the politicians of Spain formed a class 
more isolated, and, if I may so say, more living on their own 
intellectual resources, than the politicians of any other country 
during the same period. That this indicated a state of disease, 
and that no pu improvement can produce real good, unless 
it is desired by the people before being conferred on them, will 
be admitted by whoever has mastered the lessons which history 
contains, The results actually produced in Spain, we shall 
tly see, But it will first be advisable that I should give 

some further evidence of the extent to which the influence of the 
Church had prostrated the national intellect, and by discouraging 
all inquiry, and fettering all freedom of thought, had at length 
reduced the country to such a plight, that the faculties of men, 
rusted by disuse, were no longer equal to fulfil the functions 
required from them ; so that in every department, whether 
of political life, or of speculative philosophy, or even of mechan- 
ical j industry, it was necessary that foreigners should be called 


in, to do that work, which the natives had become unable to 


— The ignorance in which the force of adverse cireumstances 
had sunk the Spaniards, and their inactivity, both bodily and 
mental, would be utterly incredible, if it were not attested by 
variety of evidence. Gramont, writing from personal 
of the state of Spain, during the latter half of the 
teenth century, describes the upper classes as not only 
uainted with science or literature, but as knowing scarcely 
\ ing even of the commonest events which occurred out 
of their own country. The lower ranks, he adds, are equally 
rely upon foreigners to reap their wheat, to cut their 


easily post: and Alberoni, finding himself in great peril, took advantage of 
e secrecy of the negotiations, to deny part, at least, of the charges made against 
See his indignant, but yet cautious, letter to the Pope, in History of A i 
who had evidently not looked into the evidence, is so ill-in- 


“Caido ya por entonces Alberoni de su grandeza, expelido igno- 
rseguido por el Rey en Italia, preso en Roma por 
atribuirle culpas agenas 6 no cometidas.” Note 
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hay, and to build their houses,* Another observer of socie 
as it existed in Madrid in 1679, assures us that men, even of 
—— position, never thought it necessary that their song 
h study ; and that those who were destined for the army 
could not learn mathematics, if they desired to do so, — 
as there were neither schools nor masters to teach them.*!* 
Books, unless they were books of devotion, were deemed utterl; 
useless ; no one consulted them ; no one collected them ; and, 
until the eighteenth century, Madrid did not possess a single 
public library.*'* In other cities professedly devoted to purposes 
of education, similar ignorance prevailed. Salamanca was the 
seat of the most ancient and most famous university in Spain, 
and there, if amy where, we might look for the encouragement 
of science, But De Torres, who was himself a Spaniard, and 


eee, | oyage d'Espagne, Paris, 1665, 4to, p. 124. “La torre mesme n'y est 
toute uée par des gens du pays: au temps du labourage, des semailles et de 
rocolte, il leur t quantité de paysans du Bearn et d'autres endroits de France, 
qui gagnent beaucoup d'argent, pour leur mettre leurs bleds en terre et pour les 
recueillir.. Les architectes et charpentiers y sont aussi pour la plûpart estrangers, 
qui se font payer au triple de ce qu'ils gagneroient en leur pays. Dans Madrid on 
ne voit pas un porteur d'enu qui ne soit estranger, et la plüpart des cordonniera et 
tailleurs le sont aussi.” 
ar “Mais aussi de quelle manière- les éleve-t-on? Ils n'étudient point; on 
néglige de leur donner d'habiles precepteurs; dés qu'on les destine à l'épée; on ne 
se soucie plus qu'ils apprennent le latin ni l'histoire. On devroit au moius leur en- 
seignor co qui est de leur mestier, les mathematiques, à faire des armes et à monter 
À cheval. n'y pensent seulement p Il n'y a point ici d’Academie ni de maitres 
qui montrent ces sortes de choses, Les jeunes hommes passent le tems qu'iis de- 
vrolent emploier à s'instruire dans un oisiveté pitoinble.” Letter from Madrid, 
hr 27th June 1679, in D'Aulnoy, Relation du Voyage d'Espagne, Lyon, 1698, 
vol. ii. pp. 232, 233. 
sw * Madrid étant la capitalo d'une monarchie aussi vaste, il n'y cut dans cette 
ville jusqu’ à l'époque du règne de Philippe V. aucune bibliothèque publique." Sem- 
, De la Monarchie Espagnole, Paris, 1826, vol, ii. p. 79. 
2% The university was transferred from Palencia to Salamanca, early in the 
thirteenth century. Forner, Oracion Apologética la España, Madrid, 1780, 
170. By the beginning of the fifteenth century, it had become very pr us 
, De la Monarchie Espagnole, vol. i. p. 65); and in 1535, it is d us 
* a great Universitie, conteyning seven or eight thowsand students." See a letter 
from John Mason, dated Valladolid, 8d July 1585, in Ellis’ Original Letters, second 
series, vol. ii. p. 56, London, 1827, But, like every thing else which was valuable 
ja Spain, it declined in the seventeenth century; and Monconys, who carefully ex- 
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was educated at Salamanca, early in the eighteenth century, 
declares that he had studied at that university for fivo years 
before he had heard that such things as the mathematical 
sciences existed.* So late as the year 1771, the same univer- 
sity publicly refused to allow the discoveries of Newton to be 
taught; and assigned as & reason, that the system of Newton 
was not so consonant with revealed religion as the system of 
Aristotle?! All over Spain, a similar plan was adopted. 
Every where, knowledge was spurned, and inquiry discouraged. 
Feijoo, who, notwithstanding his superstition, and a certain 
elavishness of mind, from which no Spaniard of that age could 
escapo, did, on matters of science, seek to enlighten his coun- 
trymen, has left upon record his deliberate opinion, that who- 
ever had acquired all that was taught in his time under the 
name of philosophy, would, as the reward of his labour, be more 
ignorant than he was before he began.* And there can be 


amined it in 1628, and praises some of its arrangements which were still in forco, 
“Maia je aussi contraint de dire aprés tant de loünnges, que les ecoliers 
qui étudient dans cette université sont des vrais ignorans.” Les Voyages de Mon- 


sicur de Monconys, Quatrième Partie, vol. v. p. 22, Paris, 1695. However, their 
of w Monconys gives some curious instances, did not prevent Span- 
writers, then, and lon rwards, from deeming the University of Salamanca 
to be the greatest institution of its kind in the world. “La mayor del orbe, madre 
gloriosísima de todas las ciencias y de los mas vehementes ingenios, que han ilus- 
trado las edades.” Vida de Caldero n de la Barca, pp. iii. iv., reprinted in Keil's 
edition of Calderon, Leipsique, 1827. Compare Davila (Felipe Tercero, p. 81), 
* Salamanca, madre de fants y letras ;” Yañez (Memorias, p. 228), “Universidad 
y Oficina de las buenas Letras de (— Bacallar (Comentarios, vol. i, 
P. El emporio de las ciencias ;” and Ximenez (Vida de Ribera, p. 6), * Sala- 
manea, cathedra universal de las artes, y emporio de todas ciencias,” 
= Says, that, after he bad been five years in one of the schools of the univer- 
sity there, it was by accident he leagned the existence of the mathematical sciences.” 
E of peni Literature, vol. iii. p. 223. A celebrated Spanish 
writer of the e th century actually boasts of the ignorance of his countrymen 
concerning mathematics, and discerns, in their neglect of that foolish pursuit, 
decisive proof of their superiority over other nations, “No se dexe deslumbrar con 
los calculos é intrincadas demostraciones geométricas, con que, astuto el 
disimula el o con los disfraces de la verdad. El uso de las 
matemáticas es la alquimia en la fisica, que da aporiencins de oro A lo que no lo es." 
Forner, Oracion A tica por la España y su Mérito Literario, Madrid, 1786, 
p. $8. contemptuous notice (p. 66) of those insignificant persons, who 
] filósofos han dado algun aumento & las matemáticas;" and bis com- 
parison 1 322) of Mercado with Newton. 
=“ [université de Salamanque, excitée par le Conseil, à réformer ses études, 
en l'année 1771, lui répondit * qu'elle ne pouvait se séparer du péripatétisme, parco 
m les de Newton, Gassendi et Descartes, ne concordent pas uutant avec 
Y révélées que ceux d'Aristote.! " Sempere, Monarchie Espagnele, vol. it, 
p.103, Thisreply, says M. Sempere, p. 153, may be found “dans la collection des 
TO m ‘ers from Spain by —— cer, London, 1788, 
wol. úl. p. 256, it is stated, that, in all the Spanish universities, “Newton, and modern 
„is still prohibited. Nothing can supplant Aristotle, and the supersti- 
Hons t - ——— Des the von It * 
)r, na one place, ex: es himself, would know “very little moro than 
nothing w SE que estadió hot y Metaphysica, con lo demás que, debaxo del 





no doubt that he was right. There can be no doubt that, in 
Spain, the more a man was taught, the less he would know. 
For, he was taught that inquiry was sinful, that intellect must 
be repressed, and that credulity and submission were the first 
of human attributes, The Duke de Saint Simon, who, in 1721 
and 1722, was the French ambassador at Madrid, sums up his 
observations by the remark, that, in Spain, science is a crime, 
and ignorance a virtue.** Fifty years later, another shrewd 
observer, struck with amazement at the condition of the na- 


. tional mind, expresses his opinion in a sentence equally pithy 


and almost equally severe. Searching for an illustration to 
convey his sense of the general darkness, he emphatically says, 
that the common education of an English gentleman would, in 
Spain, constitute a man of learning. 

Those who know what the common education of an English 
gentleman was eighty years ago, will appreciate the force of 
this comparison, and will understand how benighted a country 
must have been, to which such a taunt was applicable. To 
expect that, under such a state of things, the Spaniards should 
make any of the discoveries which accelerate the march of 
nations, would be idle indeed ; for they would not even receive 
the discoveries, which other nations had made for them, and 
had cast into the common lap, So loyal and orthodox a people 
had nothing to do with novelties, which, being innovations on 
ancient opinions, were fraught with danger. The Spaniards 
desired to walk in the ways of their ancestors, and not have 
their faith in the past rudely disturbed, In the inorganic world, 
the magnificent discoveries of Newton were contumeliously 
rejected ; and, in the organic world, +the circulation of the blood 
was denied, more than a hundred and fifty years after Harvey 
had proved it.” These things were new, and it was better 


poco mas que nada; pero suena mucho, Dicese, que es un gran Philosofo; y no 
es Philosofo do, ni chico.” Feijoo, Theatro Critico Universal, vol, ii. p. 187, 
quinta impression, Madrid, 1741. 

= “Lo science est un crime, l'ignorance et la stupidité la premibre vertu," 
Mimoires du Duc de Saint Simon, vol. xxxv. p. 209, Paris, 1840, Elsewhere (vol. 
xxxvi, P 252) he says, *' Les jésuites savants partout et en tout genre de science, co 
qui ne leur est pas mêmo disputé par leurs ennemis, les jésuites, dis-je, sont igno- 
rants en Espagne, mais d'une ignorance à surprendre." 

24 «The common education of an English gentleman would constitute a man 
of learning here; and, should he understand Greck, he would be quito s phenome- 
non.” Swinburne’s Travels through Spain in 1775 and 1776, vol. ii. p. 212, 213, 
2d edit., London, 1787. 

*** So late as 1787, Townsend, a very accomplished man, who travelled through 
Spain with the express object of noting the state of knowledge, as well ns the eco- 
nomical condition of the country, and who, by previous study, had well qualified 
himself for such nn undertaking, says, “ I have observed in general, that the physi- 
cians with whom I have had occasion to converse, are ples of their favonrite 
doctor Piquer, who denied, or at least doubted of, the circulation of the blood." 
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to pause a little, and not receivo them too hastily. On the 
same principle, when, in the year 1760, some bold men in the 
government proposed that the streets of Madrid should be 


, 80 a suggestion excited general anger. Not 
only the vulgar, but even those who were called educated, were 
loud in their censure, The medical profession, as the guardians 
of the public health, were desired, by the government, to give 
their opinion, This, they had no difficulty in doing. "hey had 
no doubt that the dirt ought to remain, To remove it, was 
a new experiment ; and of new experiments, it was impossible 
to foresee the issue. Theirfathers having lived in the midst of 
it, why should not they do the same ? Their fathers were wise 
men, and must have had good reasons for their conduct. Even 
the smell, of which some persons complained, was most likely 
wholesome. For, the air being sharp and piercing, it was ex- 
tremely gene that bad smells made the atmosphere heavy, 
and in that way deprived it of some of its injurious properties. 
The physicians of Madrid were, therefore, of opinion that mat- 
ters fad better remain as their ancestors had left them, and that 
no attempts should be made to purify the capital by removing 
the filth which lay scattered on every side.” 


's Journey through in, 2d ed., London, 1792, vol. iii. p. 281. At that 
the Spanish ——— however, inning to read Hoffmann, Cullen, 
and other heretical speculators, in whose works they would find, to their astonish- 
ment, that the circulation of the blood was assumed, and was not even treated as a 
uestion. But the students were obliged to take such matters on trust i 
for, adds Townsend, È 282, “In their medical classes, they had no dissections. 
Compare Laborde's in, vol. i. p. 76, vol. iii. p. 315, London, 1809, and Godoy's 
Memoirs, London, 1836, vol. ii. p. 157. Godoy, speaking of the three colleges of 
mper Madrid, Barcelona, and Cadiz, saya that until bis administration in 1793, 
4 capital, even that of San Carlos had not a lecture-room for practical in- 
= This little episode is noticed by Cabarrus, in his Elogio de Carlos IIT. Mad- 
rid, 1789, 4to, p. xiv. “La salubridad del ayro, la limpieza y seguridad de las 
calles.” . . . . * Pero ; quién creerá que este noble empeño produxo las mas vivas 
d se conmovió el vulgo de todas clases; y que tuvo varias autoridades á 
wor la extraña doctrina de que los vapores mefiticos eran un correctivo salu- 
dable de la ri del clima?” But the fullest details will be found in the recent! 
and very elaborate History of Charles III. by M. Rio, from which I w 
gra one or two extracts. “Para la limpieza de las calles poscia mayores 6 menores 
el ayuntamiento, y cuando el Rey quiso poner la mano en este ramo de poli- 
presentaron dictámenes de médicos en que se defendia el absurdo de ser ele- 
de salubridad la basura." Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos III, Madrid, 
856, vol. iv. p. 54. Seo also vol. i, pp. 267, 268, where it is mentioned, that when 
the , Esquilache, persevered in his attempts to have the streets of Madrid 
opponents of the scheme made inquiries into tho opinions of their 
bject; and the result was, * que le presentaron cierta original- 
por los médicos bajo el reinado de uno de los Felipes de 
reducida á demostrar que, siendo sumamente sutil el aire de la pob- 
estar próxima la sierra de Guadarrama, ocasionaria los mayorer 
nra en los vapores do las inmundicias desparramadas poi 
is idea had long been entertained by the physicians of Madrid, 
another testimony, with which none of the Spanish historians 
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incidental to medicine and par al ually backward. 
The instruments were rudely the dris badly pre- 
puel. - Pharmacy being unknown, * aiheen shops, 
in the largest towns, were entirely supplied from abroad; 
while, in the smaller iowns, and in districts remote from the 
+ ital, 3 the medicines were of such a quality, that the best 
could be hoped of them was, that, they might be i —* 
— For, in the middle of the eighteenth century, Spain 
did not possess one practical chemist. Indeed, wo are assured 
by Campomanes himself, that, so late as the year 1776, there 
was not to be found in the whole country a single man who 
knew how to make the commonest drugs, such as magnesia, 
Glauber's salts, and the ordinary preparations of mercury and 
antimony. This eminent statesman adds, however, that a 
chemical laboratory was about to be established in Madrid ; 
and although the enterprise, being without a precedent, would 
surely be regarded as a portentous novelty, he expresses a con- 
fident expectation, that, by its aid, the universal ignorance of 
his countrymen would in time be remedied.** 
Whatever was useful in practice, or whatever subserved . 
the purposes of knowledge, had to come from abroad. Ensen- 
ada, the well-known minister of Ferdinand VL, was appalled 
the darkness and apathy of the nation, which he tried, 
but tried in vain, to remove. When he was at the head of 
affairs, in the middle of the eighteenth century, he publicly de- 


2n er under professional —— sickness nnd death were al. 

ic eder fron n notwithstanding their hntred of the French nation, 
they a DOMUM or the servicés of French physicians and French sur 
whenever th ai of doing so. In 1707, the Princess des Ursina 
writes from Madrid dame de Maintenon, “ Les chirurgiens ols sont 
mésestimés méme de ceux de leur nation ;” and, in another letter, ‘* Les 
€onviennent que les médecins francais sont beaucoup plus savants que les leurs; ils 
s'en servent möne très- — mais i ils sont persuadés que ceux de la faculté de 

l'emportent sur utres," Lettres inédites de Madame de Maintenon 

el de l roe de Urana y * X3 p. 412, vol. 2 p. 90. 


Apendice d 
"4, aug of f a work o — 
75), ol u 


to conocer bien Tas —— químicas. Noson dificultosas en la 
enseñarlas, y conocer instrumentos que son apropozito. 
a que se va á establecer en Madrid, de ee 
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elared that in Spain there was no professorship of public law, or 
of physics, or of anatomy, or of botany. He further added, that 
there were no good maps of Spain, and that there was no person 
who knew how to construct them, All the maps which they 
had, came from France and Holland. "They were, he said, very 
inaccurate ; but the Spaniards, being unable to make any, had 
nothing else to rely on, Such a state of things he pronounced 
to be shameful, For, as he bitterly complained, if it were not 
for the exertions of Frenchmen and Dutchmen, it would be 
impossible for any Spaniard to know either the position of his 
own town, or the distance from one place to another.*** 

2 The only — od all this, seemed to be Aaea i aid ; = 

in being now ruled by a foreign dynasty, that aid was ca 

in Cervi established tho Medical Bocieties of Madrid and of 
Seville; Virgili founded the College of Surgery at Cadiz; and 
Bowles endeavoured to promote among the Spaniards the study 
of mineralogy.*** Professors were sought for, far and wide; 
and application was made to Linnæus to send a person from 
Sweden who could impart some idea of botany to physiological 
students. Many other and similar steps were taken by the 
government, whose indefatigable exertions would deserve our 
warmest praise, if we did not know how impossible it is for any 
government to enlighten a nation, and how absolutely essential 


= “Su ministro el célebre Ensenada, que tenia grandes miras en todos los 
ramos de la administracion pública, deseaba ardientemente mejorar la enseñanza, 
lamentándose del atraso en que esta se hallaba. *Es menester, decia hablando de 
las universidades, reglur sus cátedras, reformar las superfluas y establecer las que 
faltan con nuevas ordenanzas para asegurar el Tor método de estudios, Nosé 
que haya cátedra alguna de derecho público, de fisica esperimental, de anatomía y 
botánica. No bay puntuales cartas geográficas del reino y de sus provincias, má 
| ccelo od patar, mi tenemos olras que las imperfectas que vienen de Francia y 

olanda. De esto proviene que ignoramos la verdadera situacion de los pueblos y 
sus distancias, que es una vergüenza," Tapia, Civilizacion — Madrid, 1840, 
vol. iv. pp. 268, 269. See Biografía de Ensenada, in Navarrete, Coleccion de 
0, Madrid, 1848, vol. ii, pp. 21, 22. “Le parecia vergonzoso que para 
conocer la situacion y distancias respectivas de nuestros mismos pueblos y lugares, 
dependiésemos de los franceses y holandeses, quienes por sus mapas imperfectas de la 
península extraian de ella sumas considerables,” Eighty years after this complaint 
was made by Ensenada, we find a traveller in Spain stating that “a decent map of 
any part, even of the country round the gates of the capital, cannot be found." 
Cook's Spain 1829 fo 1832, London, 1834, vol. i. p. 322, Com Notices 
Y Geological Memoirs, p. 1, at the end of the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 

iety, vol. vi., London, 1800; “even a good geographical map of the Peninsula 
does not exist,” 

* M, Rio (Historia del Reinado de Carlos III, vol. i. p. 185) mentions this in a 
very characteristic manner, * Varios extranjeros di dos Aallaron fraternidad 
entre los españoles, y correspondieron hidalgamente e: Cervi dió vida á las 
sociedades médicas de Madrid y Sevilla; Virgili al colegio de Cirugía de Cádiz; 
Quer trabajó sin descanso para que el jardin Botánico no fuera un simple lugar de 
recreo, sino principalmente de estudio; Bowles comunicó grande impulso á la miner- 


¿ 4 have mislaid the evidence of this fact; but the reader may rely on its ac- 
s 
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it is that the desire for improvement should, in the first place, 
proceed from the people themselves. No progress is real, unless 
it is spontaneous. The movement, to be effective, must ema- 
nate from within, and not from without; it must be due to 
general causes acting on the whole country, and not to the 
mere will of a few powerful individuals. During the eighteenth 
century, all the means of improvement were lavishly supplied 
to the Spaniards ; but the Spaniards did not want to improve. 
They were satisfied with themselves; they were sure of the 
accuracy of their own opinions ; they were proud of the notions 
which they inherited, and which they did not wish either to 
increase or to diminish. Being unable to doubt, they were, 
therefore, unwilling to inquire. New and beautiful truths, 
conveyed in the clearest and most attractive language, could 
produce no effect upon men, whose minds were thus hardened 
and enslaved.** An unhappy combination of events, working 
without interruption since the fifth century, had predetermined 
the national character in a particular direction, and neither 
statesmen, nor kings, nor legislators, could effect aught against it. 
The seventeenth century was, however, the climax of all. In 
that age, the Spanish nation fell into a sleep, from which, as a 
nation, it has never since awakened. It was a sleep, not of re- 
pose, but of death. It was a sleep, in which the feculties, in- 
stead of being rested, were paralyzed, and in which a cold and 
universal torpor succeeded that glorious, though partial, activ- 
ity, which, while it made the name of Spain terrible in the 
world, had insured the ‚respect even of her bitterest enemies. 
Even the fine arts, in which the Spaniards had formerly ex- 
celled, partook of the general degeneracy, and, according to the 
confession of their own writers, had, by the beginning of the 
i century, fallen into complete decay. The arts 
which secure national safety, were in the same predicament as 
those which minister to national pleasure, There was no one 
in Spain who could build a ship ; there was no one who knew 


= Townsend (Ji t h Spain ia 1786 and 1787, vol. ii. p. 275) saya, 
Antonio — Mt of caian! philosophy, merits attention for 

the elearness and precision of his demonstrations; but, unfortunntoly, altho pu 
$ 


1754, 4to. “Un siglo corrompido, en quo las letras 
0 y n gusto casi desterrado de toda la nacion.” p. 10. 
r | egos el buen gusto, y las letras iban caminando f su tod 
= caminos por donde nuestros poetas en € sigo pasado 
gusto en esta parte.” p, 170, 
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how to rig it, after it was built. "The consequence was, that, 
pel of the seventeenth century, the few ae hich 
Spain possessed, were so rotten, that, says an historian 
could hardly support the fire of their own guns" In 175 
the government, — to restore the navy, found it 
necessary to send to England for — and they were - 
also obliged to apply to the same quarter for persons who could 
make ropes and canvass ; the skill of the natives being unequal 
to such arduods achievements.?* In this way, the ministers of 
the Crown, whose ability and vigour, considering the difficult 
circumstances in which the incapacity of the people placed 
them, were extremely remarkable, contrived to raise a fleet su- 
perior to any which had been seen in Spain for more than a cen- 
tury."* They also took many other steps towards pu the 
national defences into a satisfactory condition; though, in 
every instance, they were forced to rely on the aid of foreigners. 
Both the military and the navel service were in utter confusion, 
and had to be organized afresh. The discipline of the infantry 
was re-modelled by O'Reilly, an Irishman, to whose superin- 
tendence the military schools of Spain were intrusted.* At 
Cadiz, a great naval academy was formed, but the head of it 
was Colonel Godin, a French officer.** The artillery, which, 
like every thing else, had become almost useless, was improved 
by Maritz, the Frenchman; while the same service was ren- 
dered to the arsenals by Gazola, the Italian.** 


== Solo cuatro navíos de línea y seis de poco porte dejaron los A e de 
austriaco, y todos tan podridos que apenas podian —— el fuego do sus 
baterías." Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos IIL, d, 1856, vol. 3. p. 184. 

59 “Se mandaron construir 12 navíos á la vez, y se contrataron otros. Por 
medio de D. Jorge Juan se trajeron de Inglaterra los mas hábiles constructores y 
maestros para las fábricas de jarcin, lona y otras." Biografía de Ensenada, in Na- 
varrete, Coleccion de Opúsculos, Madrid, 1848, vol. ii. p. 18. M. Rio, taking all this 
as a matter of course, quietly says, “D, Jorge Juan fue á Löndres para estudiar la 
—— de navios" Historia del Reinado de Carlos III, Madrid, 1856, vol. 
v. p. 485. 

5 M. Lafuente E that Ensenada was the restorer, and almost the creator, of 
the Spanish navy; “de la cual fué el restaurador, y casi pudicra decirso el creador.” 
Lafuente, Historia de España, vol. xix. p. 344, Madrid, 1857. 

^" G'est par un Irlandais aussi, Oreilly, que la discipline de l'infanterie est 


réformée,” Bourgoing, Tableau de Y e Moderne, Paris, 1808, vol, ii. p. 142, 
itares 


* Las escuelas mi del puerto do Sta. Maria pura la infanteria, que dirigió con 
tanto acierto el general Ofarril bajo las ordenes del conde de O'Reilly," Tapia, 
Civilizacion ola, vol. iv. p. 128, 

22 “Vino á dirigir la academia de guardias marinas de Cadiz.” ia, Oiviliza- 
cion Española, vol. iv. p. 79. ‘Godin figuró como director del colegio do Guardias 
marinas.” io, Historia de Carlos III., vol. i.p. 186, Compare Biographie Univer- 
ake el. xe p. 564, ea, BE " — J 

the interesting remar Bourgoing, Tableau Espagne Moderne, 

Paris, 1808, vol. ii. pp. oo" 142. With good be: tlierefore, was it stated, some 
years afterwards, that “c'est à des étrangers que |! e doit presque tous les 
les réformes utiles, et les connoissances dont elle a eu besoin." Voyage en 

17ne par le Marquis de Langle, 1785, vol. ii. p. 159. 
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The mines, which form one of the greatest natural sources 
of the wealth of Spain, had likewise suffered from that ignorance 
and apathy, into which the force of circumstances had plunged 
the country. They were either completely neglec or if 
worked, they were worked by other nations, “The celebrated 
cobalt-mine, situated in the. valley of Gistau in was 
entirely in the hands of the Germans, who, during the first half 
of the eighteenth century, derived immense profit from it, 
In the same way, the silver-mines of Guadalcanal, the richest 
in Spain, were undertaken, not by natives, but by foreigners. 

they had been discovered in the sixteenth century, they, 
as ‘as. other matters of importance, had been forgotten in 
the seventeenth, and were re-opened, in 1728, by English adven- 
turers ; the enterprise, the tools, the capital, and even the 
miners, all coming from England.” Another, and still more 
famous, mine is that of Almaden in La Mancha, which produces 
scored m ag finest quality, and in great i This 
metal, besides being indispensable for many of the commonest 
arts, was of peculiar value to Spain, because without it, the 
gold and silver of the New World could not be extracted from 
their ores, From Almaden, where every natural facility exists 
for collecting it, and where the cinnabar in which it is found is 
unusually rich, vast supplies had formerly been drawn ; but 
they had for some time been diminishing, although the demand, 
especially from. foreign countries, was on the increase. Under 
these circumstances, the Spanish government, fearing that so 
important a source of — might altogether perish, deter- 
mined to institute an inquiry into the manner in which the 
mine was worked. As, however, no Spaniard possessed the 
knowledge requisite for such an investigation, the advisers of 
the Crown were obliged to call on foreigners to help them. In 
1752, an Irish naturalist, named Bowles, was commissioned to 
visit Almaden, and ascertain the cause of the failure. He found 
that the miners had acquired a habit of sinking their shafts 
perpendicularly, instead of following the direction of the vein,** 


2. “Como los del pais entendian poco de trabajar minns, vinieron de Alemania 
algunos prácticos para enseñarlos.” . . . . “Los Alemanes sacaron de dicha mina 
Lido 308.4 000 quintiles de cobalto al año.” Bowles, Historia 
de España, Madrid, 1789, 4to, pp. 418, 419, See also Dillon's Spain, Dublin, 


“In 1798, 0 new adventurer undertook the work of opening the mines of 
Guadalcanal. This was Lady Mary Herbert, daughter of tho Marquis of Powis.” 
from Madrid for Guadalcanal, to which miners and 

at her expense, and at that of her relation, 


t England 
Gage, who ops re her, and of her father, the marquis,” Jacob's Historical 
rn "x Hm and Consumption of the Precious Metals, London, 1881, 
9. 
Sou ioe minares de Almaden nunca hicieron los socavones siguiendo la inclina- 
Voz, II.—6 
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So absurd a process was quite sufficient to account for their 
want of success ; and Bowles reported to the government, that 
if a shaft were to be sunk obliquely, the mine would, no dou! t 
dun be productive, The government approved of the sugges- 

n, and ordered it to be carried into effect. But the Spanish 
miners were too tenacious of their old customs to give way. 
They sank their shafts in the same manner as their fathers had 
done ; and what their fathers had done, must be right. "The 
result was, that the mine had to be taken out of their hands ; 
but as Spain could supply no other labourers, it was necessary 
to send to Germany for fresh ones.” After their arrival, mat- 
ters rapidly improved, The mine, being superintended by an 
Trishman, and worked by Germans, assumed quite a different 
appearance ; and, notwithstanding the disadvantages with which 
new comers always have to contend, the immediate consequence 
of the change was, that the yiell of mercury was doubled, 
and its cost to the consumer correspondingly lowered.*** 

Such ignorance, pervading the whole nation, and extending 
to every department of life, is hardly conceivable, considering 
the immense advantages which the Spaniards had formerly 
enjoyed, It is particularly striking, when contrasted with the 
ability of the government, which, for more than eighty years, 
constantly laboured to improve the condition of the country. 
Early in the eighteenth century, Ripperda, in the hopes of stim- 
ulating Spanish industry, established a large woollen manufac- 
tory at Segovia, which had once been a busy and prosperous 
city. But the commonest processes had now been forgotten ; 
and he was obliged to import manufacturers from Holland, to 
teach the Spaniards how to make up the wool, though that was 
an art for which in better deys they had been especially famous, *** 


cion de las betas, sino perpendiculares, y baxaban á ellos puestos en una de 
cubos atados desde arriba con cuerdas, De este mal método se eni Wel el 
desórden de la mina, porque al paso que los operarios penetraban dentro de tierra, 
era forzoso que se apartasen de las betas y las perdiesen," Bowles, Historia Natu- 
ral de Madrid, 1789, 4to, p. 14. 

+ u Fuo mi proyecto bien recibido del Ministerio, y habiendo hecho venir mineros 
Alemanes, le lian executado en gran parte con mucha habilidad. Los mineros Es- 
pañoles de Almaden son atrevidos y tienen robustez, mafia y penetracion quanta es 
menester, de suerte que con el tiempo serán excelentes mineros, pues no lea falta otra 
cosa que la verdadera ciencia de las minas,” Historia Natural de España, p. 16. 
The r part of this sentence js an evident struggle between the interests of truth, 
and the exigencies of a book printed at the Royal Press of Madrid, and licensed by 
the Spanish authorities, 

“En ido por el gobierno el laborioso extrangero Bowles de proponer los 
medios convenientes para beneficiar con mas acierto las famosos minas de azogue 
del Almaden, descubrió algunos nuevos procedimientos por medio de los cuales casi 
se duplicaron los productos de aquellas, y bajó una mitad el precio de los azogues.” 
Tapia, Civilizacion Española, vol. iv. p. 117. 

20 Memoirs of Hipperda, 2d cd., London, 1740, pp. 23, 62, 91,104. “A ship 
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In 1757, Wall, who was then minister, constructed, upon a still 
larger scale, a similar manufactory at Guadalajara in New Cas- 
tile. Soon, however, something went wrong with the machinery ; 
and as the Spaniards neither knew nor cared any thing about 
these matters, it was necessary to send to England for a work- 
man to put itright.*' At length the advisers of Charles IIL, 
despairing of rousing the people by ordinary means, devised a 
more comprehensive scheme, and invited thousands of foreign 
artizans to settle in Spain ; trusting that their example, and 
the suddenness of their influx, might invigorate this jaded na- 
tion,*** All was in vain, The spirit of the country was broken, 
and nothing could retrieve it. Among other attempts which 
were made, the formation of a National Bank was a favourite 
idea of politicians, who expected great things from an institution 
which was to extend credit, and make advances to persons 
engaged in business. But, though the design was executed, 
it entirely failed in effecting its purpose. When the people 
are not enterprising, no effort of government can make them so. 
In a country like Spain, a great bank was an exotic, which 
ight live with art, but could never thrive by nature, Indeed, 
in its origin and in its completion, it was altogether foreign 
having been first proposed by the Dutchman Ripperda,** an 
owing its final organization to the Frenchman Cabarrus. 

In every thing, the same law prevailed. In diplomacy, the 
ablest men were not Spaniards, but foreigners ; and during the 
eighteenth century, the strange spectacle was frequently exhib- 
ited, of Spain being represented by French, Italian, and even 
arrived at Cadiz with fifty manufacturers on board, whom the Baron de Ripperda 
had drawn together in Holland" .... “The new manufactures nt Segovia, 
which, EA at tbis time wholly managed by foreigners, he wished, in the next 
age. might carried on by the Spaniards themselves, and by them only.” 

^ “The minister, Wall, an Irishman, contrived to decoy over one Thomas 
Ferd from Melksham, in Wiltshire, to set the machinery and matters to rights." 

Ford's Spain, London, 1847, p. 525. 

AN Ue e gree e 
Dp. 112, 113. In 1768, Harris, who travelled from Pampeluna to Madrid, , 
I did not observe a dozen men cither at plough or any other kind of labour, on 
road.” „Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, Earl of Malmesbury, Lon- 

p. 
“A national desi by Ripperda.” Coze's Bour- 
E y c Ms m originally suggested by Rippe s 

* , not aware of Ripperda’s priority, says (Tableau de l'Espagne 
Moderne, vol. ii. p. 49), “ L'idée de la banque nationale fut donnée au gouverne- 
D OI II le pp 153, 188: " Panco melnai de Sen Carton, propisdlo 
à ridad ca, y sancionólo el Soberano por Real cedula de 2 de 


Floridablan 
” This sounds well; but the inevitable catastrophe soon came, 
^," gaya the Prince of the Pcace, “had just ascended the throne, Ms 
fallia "E, and on the verge of bankruptey? — Godoy 
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ambassadors.** was indi 1 
me by Spain herself. € 
1746, and. possessed immense power, always * to the 
of his own country, and was. a Frenchman 
E ferme alten ee dentine Sin Arco mat quais ania 


Spanish politics were, Wall, who was born in France, of Trish 
$us —— — way" Say ae ec and 1 


i y pos 
— — in 1766, in consequence of 
at the innovations introduced m this bold for- 


g great influence in wur of stat 
he was placed at the head of affairs in 1754, and 


Argo sie ecc inch e Vienne et : thom) le — 
Le prince de Masseran 


wer A 
vol. ii. 
the 


, was the tative of Spain in Beitaccland, and 
"a Memoirs, 1740, pp. 37, 38); and that’ * just 
e same post at St, Petersburg. Mal: i 
844, vol. i. p. 261. So, too, M. Rio (Historia de 
J i. Lp. 8, 289) ks. of the Dont 2 negotiations which took place in 
d, and France, “ Y nsi de las ile Wink vok E 
M de enredar á Carlos III. quedaron absolutamente excluidos los españoles, 
como que por una parte las iban T seguir el duque de Choiseul y el marques de 
franceses, y por ortra el irlandés D. Ricardo Wall, y el genovés marques de 
— ” About - —— Clarke VN ban un concerning —— 
ation, London, to, p. 331), “ as, for many years past, 
under the direction of foreign ministers., Whether this bath been owing to want of 
capacity in the natives, or lination in the sovereign, I will not f take upon me to 
say; YES as it An native nobility lament it as a great calamity.” 
Spi says that Wall 


ope enerally well-informed on affairs, 
à i Mahon’s History of En England vol. iv. p. 180, 8d er 


I may add, that, in the rei 


puna a in Mémoires de Noailles, vol. i ^, edit, P. 1829, he is 
ut res oa vol. iy, p. 47, edit. Pa h 
called liada d Ra e né en France.” also Biogra de in 
Navarrete, drid, 1848, vol. ii. p. 26, “D. Ricardo Wall, irlandés de 
orígen, nacido en Francia.” Swinburne, who knew him personally, and has 
some account of him, does not mention where he was born.  Swinburne's 
in, second edition, London, 1787, vol. i. pp. 314-318. 
Genoese, and a creature of France." Dunham's History cf Spain, vol, v. 


o. 
Pim “Era Siciliano.” Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos TII., vol. i. p. 244. 

= The fullest account of his dismissal is given by M. Rio, in the first chapter of 
the second volume of his Historia del Reinado de Carlos ill, which should, how- 
ever, be compared with Coxe’s Bourbon Kings e in, vol, iv. pp. 340-346, Coxe 
terms him Squilaci; but 1 follow the — iy of the Spanish writers, who 
always call him — Such was his influence over the king, that, as 
p Coxe (vol. TE arles TIL. “publicly said, that, *if he was reduced to 

bread, hi S roni ravida it with Squilaci.' " 
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1763.55 When this eminent Irishman reli 
‘he was succeeded by th 


is influence 
in Madrid was even greater than it was in Versailles.“ 
-- However this may be, it is certain that four years after 
Grimaldi took office, the ascendency of France was exhibited 
in a remarkable way. Choiseul, who hated the Jesuits, and 
had just expelled them from France, endeavoured also to expel 
them from Spain.” The execution of the plan was confided to 
Aranda, who, though a Spaniard by birth, derived his intellec- 
tual culture from France, and had contracted, in the society of 
Paris, an intense hatred of every form of ecclesiastical power.*** 
The scheme, secretly prepared, was skilfully accomplished.*s 


vx Comes Kings of Spai slide ie 15,185. Rio, Historia de Carlos III, vol. 


i pp. 246, 247 : E : 
: LET la 171] Dat held. ofen ih the arrival of Dis succes 


successor, 
Blanca, in 1777. Rio, Historia de Carlos ITI., vol. iii. pp. 171, 174. Iu reference 
Feng tment, in 1763, M. Rio observes (vol. i, p. 402), “ De que Grimaldi cre- 

l se pudo congratular no Roma, sino Francia.” In 1770, Harris, the 


en 
who was then in Spain, writes, His doctrine is absolutely French; 
in every thing by the French closet,” &e. Malmesbury's Diaries and Cor- 
— i. p. 50, London, 1844. 
rations by the counsels of Choiseul.” Cozes Bourbon 


in his ope 
de . Po 839. “The ution of the schemes which ho had 
w ul.” p. 873. “His friend and patron." p. 391, and vol. v. p. 6. 
n'ignoroit le crédit prodigieux que M. de Choiseul avoit sur le 
dont il ze vantoit lui-méme, au point 
sa prépondérance dans le cabinet de 
du Baron de Besenval, écrits 


Don Carlos TII., Madrid, 1839, pp. 44, 45) terms 

de violencia hecho meramente por complacer 

u-Jol Ge le Commas — — PTS Pace, tease 
re vol. v. p. 291, 3 
"Minotrer pour servir à P Histoire des Kotnemens depuis 1100, VOL Lp 


1817. 
"^ Archd Coxe, in a somewhat professional tone, says of Aranda, “In 
he bi hired the graces of "plied society, and im that of 
began to be fashionable, and has since been ied to such a 
grous ea Coze's Bourbon Kings of Spain, voL iv. p. 402. e ren mte 
Prince of tbe Peace, wishing to be severe, unintentionally praises him ; and o 
yes, that he was “connected with the most distin ed literary Frenchmen of 
middle of the last century," and that he was “ divested of religious prejudices, 
zh swayed by philosophical enthusiasm." GFodoy's Memoirs, London, 1836, vol. 
of some men is extremely valuable. The Prince further 
hat Aranda “could only lay claim to the inferior merit of a sectarian attach- 
for; —— — a country like Spain, every enlightened person mus, be- 
sect. 


(Elogio de Carlos IIL, Madrid, 1180, gidigan 





In 1767, the Spanish government, without ing what the 
Jesuits had to say in their defence, and, indeed pire: without gi 
ing them the least notice, suddenly ordered their n; 
and with such animosity were they driven from the country, ir 
which they sprung up, and had long been cherished, that not 
only was their wealth confiscated, and they themselves reduced 
toa wretched pittance, but even that was directed to be taken 
from them, if they published any thing in their own vindication ; 
while it was also declared that whoever ventured to write respect- 
ing them, should, if he were a subject of Spain, be put to 
death, as one guilty of high treason.“® ri 
Such boldness on the of the government **? caused even 
the Inquisition to tremble. That once omnipotent tribunal, 
threatened and suspected by the civil authorities, became more 
wary in its proceedings, and more tender in its treatment of 
heretics. Instead of extirpating unbelievers by hundreds or by 
thousands, it was reduced to such pitiful straits, that between 
1746 and 1759, it was only able to burn ten persons; and 
between 1759 and 1788, Vd four — T extraordi- 
diminution during the latter period, was partly owing to 
aciem authority wielded by Aranda, the friend of — 
clopeedists and of other French sceptics. This remarkable man 


was President of Castile till 1773,%° and he issued an order 


niloquently, “El acierto de la execucion que correspondió al pulso y prudencia con 
que se había deliberado esta providencia importante, pasará 4 la ultima posteridad.” 
ato Coze's Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. iv. p. 862. M, Rio, in the second vol- 
ume of his History of Charles mh} Madrid, 1856, has given a long, but not very 
philosophical, nor very necurate, account of the expulsion of the Jesuits, wbich he 
considera solely from the Spanish point of view; overlooking the fact, that it was 
mS of an European movement beaded by France. He denies the influence of 
hoiseul, p. 125; censures the perfectly correct statement of Coxe, p. 123; and 
finally bes this great event to tho operation of causes confined to the Peninsula. 
* De ser los jesuitas adversarios del regalismo emanó su ruina en España, cuando 
triunfaban las opiniones sostenidas con heróico teson desde mucho ántes por doetís- 
imos jurisco: ? p. 619. 
20% One of the most recent historians of the Jesuits indi, tly observes, * De- 
pa deux cent vingt ans les Jésuites vivent ot préchent en — Ils sont com- 
lés de bienfaits par des monarques dont ils 6tendent la souveraineté. Le clergé et 
les masses accepient avec bonheur leur intervention, Tout à coup l'Ordre se voit 
déclaré coupable d'un crime de ldse-mojesté, d'un attentat publie que personne no 
peut foe La sentence prononce la peine sans énoncer le délit." Crétineau- 
Joly, istoire de la Compagnie de Jésus, vol. 5. p. 295, Puris, 1845. 

Dunham's History of Spain, vol. v, p. 285, where the facts are well bi t 
together. The valuable History of the Inquisition, by Llorente, ia not quite p 
enough in these matters; though it is a very accurate, end, what is still more sur- 
prising, a ip^! honest book. 

Rio, Historia de Carlos III., vol. iii, pp. 103-107, which must be compared 
with the account of Coxe, who derived some of his information from a friend of 
Aranda’s. Coze's Bourbon Kings —— vol, iv. pp. 401-416, A pood life of 
Aranda would be vory interesting. t contained in the Biographie Universelle is 

meagre, and carelessly written, 
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riding idding the Inquisition to interfere with the civil courts." 
He also formed a scheme for entirely abolishing it; but his 

lan was frustrated, owing to its premature announcement by 

is friends in Paris, to whom it had been confided! His 
views, however, were so far successful, that after 1781, there is 
no instance in Spain of a heretic being burned ; the Inquisition 
being too terrified by the proceedings of government to do any 
thing which might compromise the safety of the Holy Insti- 
tution.27* 

In 1777, Grimaldi, one of the chief supporters of that anti- 
theological policy which France introduced into Spain, ceased to 
be minister ; but he was succeeded by Florida Blanca, who was 
his creature, and to whom he transmitted his policy as well as 
his power.** The progress, therefore, of political affairs con- 
tinued in the same direction, Under the new minister, as 
under his immediate predecessors, a determination was shown 
to abridge the authority of the Church, and to vindicate the 
rights of laymen. In every thing, the ecclesiastical interests 
were treated as subordinate to the secular, Of this, many in- 
stances might be given ; but one is too important to be omitted. 
We have seen that, early in the eighteenth century, Alberoni, 
when at the head of affairs, was guilty of what in Spain was 
deemed the enormous offence of contracting an alliance with 
Mohammedans ; and there can be no doubt that this was one 
of the chief causes of his fall, since it was held, that no pros- 
pect of mere temporal advantages could justify an union, or 
even a peace, between a Christian nation and a nation of unbe- 


d scarcely begun bis at A 

then printing, in which this event was confidently anticipated, from tho 
liberal eger of the minister. D'Aranda was struck on reading this article, and 
said, ' impradent disclosure will raise such a ferment — me, that my plans 
will be foiled.’ Ile was not mistaken in his conjecture.” "a Bourbon Kings of 


408. 
the ease in 1781 a, to have been for witcheraft rather than for 
“La dernière victime qui périt dans les flammes fut une béate : on la brüla 
Séville, le 7 novembre 1781, comme ayant fait un pacte, ct entretenu un com- 
: avec le Démon, et pour avoir 6tó impónitente négative, Elle e 
mort en s&'avouant coupable du crime dont on l'aeeusait," Llorente, 
toire de "Inquisition d' pm Paris, 1818, vol. ir. p. 270. About this time, tor- 


an to be disused fa Sce an interesting note in Johnston's Institutes 
of the Law of Spain, London, 1825, p. 263. 
. f  Menester es que el marqués de Grimaldi cayó venciendo & sus enemi- 
La de el poder, 4 que aspiraban con anhelo, trasmitilo & una 
= ; que tal era y por tal se reconocía el conde de Flore 
dablanca." Historia del Reinado de Carlos III, vol. Wi. pp. 151, YSL. 
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lievers.2* But the Spanish government, which, owing to the 
causes I have nee advance of Spain itself, was 

beeoming bolder, and growing more and more dis 
to force upon the country, views, which, abstrac ^ 
were extremely enlightened, but which the popular mind was 
unable to receive, The result was, that, in 1782, Florida 
Blanca concluded n treaty with Turkey, which put an end to 
the war of religious opinions; to the astonishment, as we are 
told, of the other European powers, who could hardly believe 
that the Spaniards would thus abandon their long-continued 
efforts to destroy the infidels.” Before, however, Europe had 
time to recover from its —— ph and Macs —* 
occurred, equally startling. In 1784, Spain signed a peace wit! 
Tripoli ; and, in 1785, one with Algiers. And scarcely had 
these been ratified, when, in 1786, a treaty was also uded 
with Tunis.7 So that the Spanish people, to their no small 
surprise, found themselves on terms of amity with nations, 
whom for more than ten centuries they had been taught to ab- 
hor, and whom, in the opinion of the Spanish Church, it was 
the first duty of a Christian government to make war upon, 
and, if possible, to extirpate. 

Putting aside, for a moment, the remote and intellectual 
consequences of these transactions, there can be no doubt that 
the immediate and material consequences were very salutary ; 
though, as we shall presently see, they produced no lasting: 
benefit, because they were opposed by the unfavourable opera- 
tion of more powerful and more general causes. Still, it must 
be confessed that the direct results were extremely advan- 
tageous ; and to those who take a short view of human affairs, 
it might well appear that the advantages would be permanent, 


24 In 1690, it was stated that “since the expulsion of the Moors,” there was no 
pres for the oar Spain ever sen an envoy to a Mohammedan prince. 

Mahon's een Charles IL,p. 5. In that year, an envoy was sent to Mo- 
rocco; but t| as merely —— the redemption of prisoners, and certainly 
without the remotest intention of concluding a peace. 

91% “Tho other European courts, with surprise and regret, witnessed the conclu- 
sion of a treaty which terminated the political and religious rivalry so long subsist- 
ing between Spain and the Porte." | Coxe's Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. v. pp. 152, 
158, “Une des maximes de posses espagnole avait été celle de maintenir une 
guerre perpétuelle contre les ométans, méme aprés la conquéte de Grenade. Ni 
les zo incalculables éprouvées par suite de ce système, ni l'exemple de la France 
ot d'autres pulssances catholiques qui ne se faisaient point scruple d'ótre en pels 
avec les Turcs, n'avaient suffi pour détromper l'Espagne sur l'inconvenance d' 
telle politique. Le gónie éclairó de Charles IIT. corrigea un préjugé aussi dange- 
meux; dicta la paix avec les empereurs de Turquie et d'autres potentats mahomé- 

18; delivra ses sujets de la terrible piraterie des corsaires, et ouvrit A leur com- 

arce de nouvelles voies — avec de plus grands avantages." Sempere, 

| Mondrchie Espagnole, vol. ii. p. 160. 

S“ Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos TIT, vol. iv. pp. 11-13. 

bid, vol. iv. pp. 16, 17. 
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The immense ‘line of coast from the kingdoms of Fez and 
Moroeco to the furthest extremity of the Turkish empire, was no 
longer allowed to pourforth those innumerable pirates, who, here. 
tofore, swept the seas, captured Spanish ships, and made slaves 
of Spanish subjects. Formerly, vast sums of money were annu- 
ally consumed in ransoming these unhappy prisoners ;** but 
now all such evils were ended, At the same time, great impetus 
was given to the commerce of Spain; a new trade was thrown 
d and her ships could safely appear in the rich countries of 

Levant. This increased her wealth ; which was moreover 


Mediterranean, and which had for centuries been the 

of Mohammedan corsairs, who, frequently landing by cur- 
prise, had at length caused such constant fear, that the inhabi- 
tants gradually retired towards the interior, and abstained 
from cultivating the richest soil in their country. But, by the 
treaties just concluded, such dangers were et once removed ; 
le returned to their former abodes ; the earth again 
v its fruits; regular industry reappeared ; villages 
up; even manufactures were established ; and the 
rosperity, the like of which 


mmedans were driven out 


* Ha sido notable el número de cautivos, que los piratas de Berbería han 
uestras costas por tres centurias, Ba of Sele een 
nas 


of ( 1 
m 
hecho 


rescate fi razon do 


| 


n 


Campo- 
373, Madrid, 1775. On the pre- 
pain against the Mohammie- 


century, seo 2:20, 


y —— e 
y de su augusto Soberano: termino hubo la esclavitud do 
con abandono de sus familias é indelebles perjuicios de 
«y el Estado, cesando tambien la contínua extraccion de enormes sumas 
para los rescates que, al paso que nos empobrecian, pasaban 4 enriquecer á nuestros 
y á fa sus armamentos para ofendernos; y se empezaban 4 culti- 
— — —— leguas —— — 
mundo, desamparados y erinles hasta entónces por mi y donda 
Jp rep vir enteros para dar salida à los fruioe y ins laa 
Historia del Reinado de Carlos II, vol. iv. pp. Vi, 18. 
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I have now laid before the reader a view of the most impor 
tant "e which were taken by those able and Mb en politi- 
cians, who ruled Spain, during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century. In considering how these reforms were effected we 
must not forget the personal character of Charles III., who 
occupied the throne from 1759 to 1788." He was a man of 
great energy, and though born in Spain, had little in common 
with it, hen he became king, he had been long absent from 
his native country, and had contracted a taste for customs, and, 
re all, for xe —— ME pS those m to the 
paniards.*! Comparing him with his subjects, he was enlight- 
Sa dndeod.. They charisha In their hearts the isost complete, 
and therefore the worst, form of spiritual power which has ever 
been exhibited in Europe. That very power, he made it his 
business to restrain. In this, as in other respects, he far sur- 
Ferdinand VI. and Philip V., though they, under the 
influence of French ideas, had proceeded to what was deemed 
a dangerous length.?* The clergy, indignant at .such proceed- 
ings, murmured, and even threatened." They declared that 
Charles was despoiling the Church, taking away her rights, 
insulting her ministers, and thus ruining Spain beyond human 
remedy.*** The king, however, whose disposition was firm, and 


= M, Rio, whose voluminous History of the Reign of Charles IIL. is, motwith- 
standing its numerous omissions, a work of considerable value, has aj ated the 
personal influence of the king more justly than any previous writer; he having had 
access to unpublished papers, which show the great energy and activity of Charles. 
“Entre sus mas notables figuras ninguna aventaja á la de Carlos III. ; y no por el 
lugar jerárquico que ocupa, sino por el brillante papel que representa, ora tome la 
iniciativa, ora el consejo, para efectuar las innumerables reformas que le valieron 
inextinguible fama, Yasé que algunos tachan á este Monarca de cortedad de luces 
y de estrechez de miras; y que algunos otros suponen que sus ministros le en- 
gañaron 6 sorprendieron para dictar ciertas providencias. Cuarenta y ocho tomos 
de cartas semanales y escritas de su puño desde octubre de 1759 hasta marzo de 
1783 ul marques de Tanucci, existentes en el archivo de Simancas, por mí leidas 
hoja tras hoja, sacando de ellas apuntes, sirven 4 maravilla para pintarle tal 
como era, y penetrar hasta sus más recónditos pensamientos, y contradecir á los 
que le juzgan Á bulto.” Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos III., Madrid, 1856, 
vol. i. pp. xxii, xxiii. 

art “ Although born and educated in Spain, Charles had quitted the country at 
too carly an ago to retain a partiality to its customs, laws, manners, and language ; 
while, from his residence abroad, and his, intercourse with France, he had formed 
a natural predilection for the French character and institutions." Coxe's Bourbon 
Kings t. Spain, vol. iv. p. 337. 

e “ far surpassed bis two predecessors in his exertions to reform the morals, 
and restrain the power of the clergy." Jbid,, vol. v. p. 215. 

2% His mensures '"alarmaron al clero en general, que empezó 4 murmurar con 
impaciencia, y aun algunos de sus individuos se propasaron á violentos actos.” 
Tapia, Civilizacion Española, vol. iv. p 98. 

E A popular charge against the government was, “ que se despojara á la Iglesia 
de sus inmunidades.” Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos III., vol. ii. p. 54. Bee 
also at pp. 201, 202, a letter, in 1766, from the Bishop of Cuenca to the King's con- 
fessor, in which that prelate stated,“ que España corria á su ruina, que ya no 
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somewhat obstinate, persevered in his policy ; and as he and 
his ministers were men of undoubted ability, they, notwith- 
standing the opposition they encountered, succeeded in accom- 
plishing most of their plans.  Mistaken and short-sighted 
though they were, it is impossible to refrain from admiring 
the honesty, the courage, and the disinterestedness, which they 
displayed, in endeavouring to alter the destiny of that supersti- 
tious and half-barbarous country over which they ruled. We 
must not, however, conceal from ourselves, that in this, as in 
all similar cases, they, by attacking evils which the people were 
resolved to love, increased the affection which the evils inspired. 
To seek to change opinions by laws, is worse than futile, It 
not only fails, but it causes a reaction, which leaves the opin- 
ions stronger than ever. First alter the opinion, and then you 
may alter the law. As soon as you have convinced men that 
superstition is mischievous, you may with advantage take active 
steps —— those classes who promote superstition and live 
byit. But, however pernicious any interest or any great body 
may be, beware of using force —— it, unless the progress of 
knowledge has previously sapped it at its base, and loosened its 
hold over the national mind. This has always been the error 
of the most ardent reformers, who, in their cagerness to effect 
their purpose, let the political movement outstrip the intellec- 
tual one, and, thus inverting the natural order, secure mise 
either to themselves or to their descendants. They touch tho 
altar, and fire — forth to consume them. Then comes 
another period of superstition and of despotism ; another dark 
epoch in the annals of the human race. And this happens 
merely because men will not bide their time, but will insist 
on precipitating the march of affairs. Thus, for instance, in 
France and Germany, it is the friends of freedom who have 
ened tyranny ; it is the enemies of superstition who 
have made superstition more permanent. In those countries, 
it is still believed that government can regenerate society ; and 
therefore, directly they who hold liberal opinions get possession 
of the government, they use their power too lavishly, thinking 
that by doing so, they will best secure the end at which they 
aim, In England, the same delusion, though less general, is 
far too prevalent ; but as, with us, public opinion controls poli- 
i we escape from evils which have happened abroad, 
because we will not allow any government to enact laws which 
the nation disapproves. In Spain, however, the habits of tho 
tino que volaba, y que ya estaba perdida sin remedio humano;” and that 


of this was the persecution of the poor Church, which was “ saqueada en 
en sus ministros, y atropellada en su inmunidad." 
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'vernmen 


—— government 
many of the reforms which 


for his vigour."* Merely as a man, he bore high repute ; while, 
as a sovereign, none of his contemporaries were in any way 
equal to him, except Frederick of Prussia, whose vast abilities 
were, however, tarnished by a base rapacity, and by an inces- 
sant desire to overreach his neighbours. Charles III. had noth- 
ing of this; but he carefully increased the defences of Spain, 
and, raising her establishments to a war-footing, he mace her 
more formidable than she had been since the sixteenth century. 


*5 Coxe (Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. v. p. 144) calls the peace of 1783 “ the 
most honourable and advantageous ever concluded by the crown of Spain since tlie 
peace of St, Quintin.” Similarly, M. Rio (Historia del Reinado de Carlos III., vol 
ili. p 397), “Siglos habian pasado para España de continuas y porfiadas contiendas, 
sin llegar nunca, desde la famosa jornada de San Quintin y al alborear el reinado de 
Felipe IL, tan gloriosamente al reposa." 

Towards the close of his reign, we find a contemporary observer, who was 
any thing but prejudiced in his favour, bearing testimony to “the honest and 
obstinate adherence of his present Catholic Majesty to all his treaties, principles, 
and engagements.” Letters by an English er, London, 1788, vol. ii. p. 339. 
conn Muriel (Gobierno del Rey Don Carlos IIT., Madrid, 1839, p. 34), ** Tan cono: 
cido llegó á ser Carlos III. en los reinos estraños por la rectitud de su carácter, m en 
las desavenencias que ocurrian entre los gobiernos, todos consentian en tomarle pot 
árbitro, y se sometian & sus decisiones; " and Cabarrus (Elogio de Carlos LT, 
Madrid, 1789, 4to, p. xL), “Esta probidad llega á ser el resorte político de la 
Europa; todas Ins cortes penetradas de respeto á sus virtudes le buscan por árbitro 
y mediador.” Evidence of the great respect paid to Charles III. by foreign powers, 
will also be found in Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos III., vol. iv. pp. 4143, 
253. 
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Instead of being liable to insult from every petty potentate who 
chose to triumph over her weakness, the country had now the 
means of resisting, and, if need be, of attacking. While the 
army was greatly improved in the quality of the troops, in their 
discipline, and in the attention paid to their comforts, the navy 
was nearly doubled in number, and more than doubled in effi- 
ciency."'" And this was done without imposing fresh burdens 
on the people. Indeed, the national resources were becoming 
80. ey that, in the reign of Charles IIL, a. large amount 
of taxation could have been easier paid than a small one under 
his predecessors, A regularity, hitherto unknown, was intro- 
duced into the method both of assessing imposts, and of collect- 
ing them.**' The laws of mortmain were relaxed, and "noe 
were taken towards diminishing the rigidity of entails,*** e 
industry of the country was liberated from many of the trammels 
which had long been imposed upon it, and the principles of free 
trade were so far recognized, that, in 1765, the old laws respect- 
ing corn were repealed ; its exportation was allowed, and. also 
its transit from one part of Spain to another, uninterrupted 
by those absurd precautions, which preceding governments had 
thought it advisable to invent.*** 
It was also in the reign of Charles III. that the American 
jes were, for the first time, treated according to the max- 
ims of a wise and liberal policy, The behaviour of the Spanish 
government in this respect, contrasts most favourably with the 
conduct pursued at the same time towards our great Colonies 
by that narrow and incompetent man who then filled the Eng- 
lish throne, While the violence of George III. was fomenting 
rebellion in the British Colonies, Charles III. was busily en- 
gaged in conciliating the Spanish ones. Towards this end, and 
With the object of giving fair play to the growth of their wealth, 
he did every thing which the knowledge and resources of that 
age allowed him to do. In 1764, he accomplished, what was 
* On the increase of the navy, compare ia, Civilizacion Española, vol. iv, 
EEE giao xo tod 
man, Cabarrus. See Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos III., vol. iv. pp. 122, 


es a vel. iv. pp. 164-166, and Zapia, Civilizacion Españala, vol. iv. pp. 
` fao sin 


os el trigo, cebada, centeno y maiz que por mar so 

& otras de estos dominios.” This document, which 

poli my, is printed in the Appendix to 
Popular, vol. ii. pp. 16, ii, Madrid, 1775, 
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then considered the grent feat of establishing every month a reg- 
ular naeh with America, in — that the reforms 
which he projected might be more easily introduced, and the griev- 
ances of the Colonies attended to.** In the very next year, , 
free trade was conceded to the West Indian Islands, whose 
abundant commodities were now, for the first time, allowed to 
circulate, to their own benefit, as well as to the benefit of their 
neighbours.* Into the Colonies generally, vast improvements 
were introduced, many oppressions were removed, the tyranny 
of officials was checked, and the burdens of the people were 
lightened.** Finally, in 1778, the — of free trade hav- 
ing been successfully tried in the American Islands, were now 
extended to the American Continent ; the ports of Peru and of 
New Spain were thrown open; and by this means an immense 
impetus was given to the prosperity of those magnificent colo- 
nies, which nature intended to be rich, but which the meddling 
folly of man had forced to be poor.*™ l 

All this reacted upon the mother country with such rapid- 
ity, that scarcely was the old system of monopoly broken up, 
when the trade of Spain began to advance, and continued to 
improve, until the exports and imports had reached a height 
that even the authors of the reform could hardly have expect- 
ed; it being said, that the export of foreign commodities was 
tripled, that the export of home-produce was multiplied fivefold, 
and the returns from America ninefold.*% 


ons de la Coruña con toda la co: 
en 


o otro pague 
452. 


nes, A ice, vol. ii, pp. 87-47, Madrid, 1775. 
They are both dated October 15th, 1765. ee lx 
It was said, with reason, by Alaman, “que el gobierno de América llegó al 
colmo de su perfeccion en tiempo de Carlos IIL" Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos 
lII, vol. iv. p. 141. And Humboldt observes (Essai Politique sur le eoe de 
Nowvelle-Espagne, Paris, 1811, 4to, vol. i. p. 102), “C'est le roi Charles surtout 
qi par des mesures aussi sages qu'énergiques, est devenu le bienfaiteur des in- 
gònes; il a annulé les Encomicndas ; il a défendu les Repartimientos, par lesquels 
les corregidors se constituoient arbitrairement les créanciers, et par conséquent les 
maitres du travail des natifs, en les pourvoyant, à des prix exagérés, de chevaux, de 


mulets et de vétemens (ropa). 
™ Cabarrus, Elogio de Carlos IIT., Madrid, 1789, p. xlii., and Canga's note in 
Martinez de la Mata, Dos Discursos, Madrid, 1794, p. 31. But these writers were 


pot sufficiently familiar with yo economy, really to appreciate this measure. 
= * Early in the reign of Charles, steps had been taken towards the adoption 
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Many of the taxes, which bore heavily on the lower ranks, 
were repealed, and the industrious classes being relieved of 
their principal burdens, it was hoped that their condition would 

improve?" And to benefit them still more, such alter- 
ations were effected in the administration of the law, as might 
enable them to receive justice from the public tribunals, when 
they had occasion to complain of their superiors. Hitherto, a 
poor man had not the least chance of succeeding against a rich 
one; but in the reign of Charles IIL, government introduced 
various regulations, by which labourers and mechanies could 
Obtain redress, if their masters defrauded them of their wages, 
or broke the contracts made with them.**" 

Not only the labouring classes, but also the literary and 
scientific classes, were encouraged and protected. One source 
of danger, to which they had long been exposed, was consider- 
ably lessened by the steps which Charles took to curtail the 
power of the Inquisition. The king was, moreover, always 
ready to reward them ; he was a man of cultivated tastes, and 
he delighted in being thought the patron of learning. Soon 
after his accession, he issued an order, exempting from military 
service all printers, and all persons immediately connected with 
printing, such as casters of type, and the like.” He also, as 
far as he was able, infused new life into the old universities, and 
did all that was possible towards restoring their discipline and 
reputation." He founded schools, endowed colleges, rewarded 
professors, and ted pensions. In there matters, his mu- 
nificence seemed inexhaustible, and is of itself sufficient to 


account for the veneration with which literary Spaniards regard 
his memory. They have reason to regret that, instead of liv- 


ng proportion of nine to one. The produce of the customs increased 
ton we m ty." Clarke's Examination of the Internal State of Spain, London, 
p. 
E Coxe's Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. v. pp. 197, 317, 818. 
=" Seo Florida Blanca's statement in Cozc's Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol v. ps 
$81; “to facilitate to artisans and journeymen the scanty payment of their labours, 
in of the mp Ty and interest of the powerful." 
Historia del Reinado de Carlos III., vol. iv. pp. 817, 818, and elsewhere. 
Had proteccion el Sie da Te prona, y, rar qui 
om proteccion el arte prenta, y, para qua 
| sblidamente en estos reinos, vengo en declarar — 
, Sorteo militar, no solo 4 los impresores, sino tambien 4 los fundidores quo 
se empleen de continuo en este ejercicio, y á los abridores de punzones y matrices,’” 
Hn del Reinado de Carlos ITI., vol. iii. p. 213. 
À ran pn to reform the universities between 1768 and 1774, see Rio, 
Historia del de Carlos III, vol. iii. pp. 186-210, Compare vol. iv. pp. 





ig now, they had not lived when he was ki - In les reign, 
that their interests must be ntical with the the 
; and these last were rated so highly, 
in 1771, it was la: id down as a settled principle of govern- 
that of all the branches of public policy, the care of edu- 
M MER ^b anm 
is not t is no exaggeration to say, that in the 
Charles ILL, the face of. ae caer o 
done during the hundred and fifty i i 
elapsed since the final expulsion of the M edans, 
his accession, in 1759, the wise and pacific policy of his 
predecessor, Ferdinard VI., had enabled that prince not only to 
y many of the debts owed by the crown, but also to accumu- 
te and leave behind him a considerable treasure.;** Of this, 
Charles availed himself, to begin those won of public de. 
dour, which, more than any other part of his 
was sure ca a Deque und Vo a ar — 
And when, by the increase of wealth, rat S were nodi at M 
sition of fresh burdens, still lerger resources were placed at 
command, he devoted a considerable part of them to com: 
his designs. He so beautified Madrid, that forty years after his 
death, it was snm; beh as Mh isa stood, all its 
was owing to he pu uildings 'and the — 
dens, the beautiful ms is around the capital, its noble ene, 
its institutions, and the very roads leading from it to the adja- 
cent country, are all the work of Charles IIL, and are 
the most conspicuous trophies which attest his genius and tho 
sumptuousness of his taste.’” 


ed 
a 


EE 


w: “Ta educacion de la juventud por los maestros de primeras letras es uno y 
aun el més principal ramo de la policía y buen gobierno del Estado." Real Pro. 
vision de 11 de julio de 1771, printed in Rio, vol. iii, p. 182. 

=» M, Lafuente, wh bo Bab atly Arucas yed by Ferdinand 
Enredo pe val 1:5: 903, trol, 205. MA 300, 378 de (vol. xix: p 858) 
“De modo que con razon se admira, y es timonio mas honroso de la buena 
administracion económica Pape mon erae ue al morir este buen —— 
no diremos nosotros repletas y apuntaladas pem públicas, como hiperbólicamente 
suele decirse, pero sí con el considerable sobrante de trescientos iones de reales, 
despues de cubiertas todas las —— e —— fenómeno que puede decirse 
se vcia por primera vez en España, y satisfactorio, que aun supuesta una 
and ee solo pudo un rr: favor de su prudente politica de neu- 
t y de 

^" “But itis to Charles III. that Madrid owes all its present magnificence. 
Under his care, the royal palace was finished, the noble gates of Alcalá and San 
Vincente were raised; the custom-house, the post-oflice, the museum, and royal 


and many gra roads leading 

city, and delightful walks planted within ind without it, and er. by statues and 
fountains, combine to announce the solicitude of this peras kag " Spain by an 
American, London, 1831, vol. i, p. 206; sec also p. 297 
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In other parts of the country, roads were laid down, and 
canals were dug, with the view of increasing trade, by opening 

communications through tracts re ag Eag” At 

accession of Charles "HI, the whole of Sierra Morena 
was unoccupied, except by wild beasts and banditti, who took 
refuge there, No peaceful traveller would venture into such 
a place; and commerce was thus excluded from what nature 
had marked as one of the greatest highways in Spain, standing 
as it does between the basins of the Guadiana and Guadalquivir, 
and in the direct course between the ports on the Mediterranean 
and those on the Atlantic. The active government of Charles 
IIL determined to remedy this evil; but the Spanish people 
not having the energy to do what was required, six thousand 
Dutch and Flemish were, in 1767, invited to settle in the 
Sierra Morena, On their arrival, lands were allotted to them, 
roads were cut through the whole of the district, villages were 
built ; and that which had just been an impervious desert, was 
suddenly turned into a smiling and fruitful territory.?% 

Nearly all over Spain, the roads were repaired ; a fund 
having been, so early as 1760, specially set apart for that pur- 
pose."* Many new works were begun ; and such improvements 
were introduced, while, at the same time, such vigilance was 
employed to prevent peculation on the part of officials, that in 
a few years the cost of making public highways was re- 

to less than half of what it used to be.*” Of the under- 
takings which were brought to a successful issue, the most 
important were, a road now first constructed from Malaga to 


following describes its state &o late as the year 1766: * Por 
temor 6 por connivencia de los venteros, dentro de sus casas concertaban frecuente- 
mente los ladrones sus robos, y los ejecutaban á mansalva, ocultándose en guaridas 
de que abuyentaban á las fieras, Acaso á muy distancias se descubrian entre 
al como los que allí hizo encontrar el ilustre manco 

ilgo de la Mancha, 


y this, see 
'oyage d'Espagne Paris, 1009, 4to, pp. 62, 296, where it is 
desert, et oü il n'y a que quelques su " 
Reinado de Carlos III, vol. iii. pp. 9-11, 85, I 1771, 
de la Real hacienda pudieron mantenerse al fin los colonos,” p, 42, 
A bsequent history of this settlement, see 


caminos. 
“ Antes se re 


; ahora solo ascendia ú la tercera 6 cuarta parte 
Reinado de Carlos IIL, vol. iv. p. 117. 


los "n 
” Rio, 
Vor. 


del 
™—1 
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era,"* and another from Aquilas to Lorca.» In this 
way, means of intercourse were supplied between the Mediter- 
ranean and the interior of Andalusia and of Murcia: While 
these communications were established in the south and south- 
east of Spain, others were opened up in the north and north- 
west. In 1769, a road was begun between Bilbao and Osma ¡40 
and soon after, one was completed between Galicia and As- 

st These and similar works were so skilfully executed, 
that the Spanish highways, formerly among the worst in 
Europe, were now classed among the best, Indeed, a compe- 
tent, and by no means overfriendly, judge gives it as his opinion, 
that at the death of Charles III. better roads were to be found 
in Ken than in any other country.*!* 

n the interior, rivers were made navigable, and canals were 
formed to connect them with each other. The Ebro runs 
through the heart of Aragon and part of Old Castile, and is 
available for purposes of traffic as high up as Logroño, and 
from — down to Tudela. But between Tudela —— 
gossa, the navigation is interrupted by its great d, 
the rocks in its bed. Consequently, Navarre is deprived of its 
natural communication with the Mediterranean. In the enter- 
prizing reign of Charles V., an attempt was made to remedy this 
evil ; but the plan failed, was laid aside, and was forgotten, 
until if was revived, more than two hundred years later, by 
Charles IIT. Under his auspices, the great canal of Aragon 
was projected, with the magnificent idea of uniting the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic. This, however, was one of the many 
instances in which the government of Spain was too far in 
advance of Spain itself; and it was necessary to abandon a 


frutos, que regaban los pantanos de Lorca, ejeeutóse 
una bien trazada via al puerto de las Aguilas" Rio, toria del Reinado de Carlos 
ds ite pal atte, la surprise Bisca ually makin 

n 1769, Baret ites, in great , “the yans are act g 
a noble road, which is to go from Bilbao to Osma.”  Barettt'a Journey through Eng- 
land, Portugal Spain, and France, London, 1770, vol. iv. p. 311. 

a “Otras diferentes carreteras, construidas de nuevo 6 rebabilitadas, multipli- 
caron las comunicaciones durante los nueve primeros años de estur & 
Floridablanca la superintendencia general de caminos, haciéndose de fácil y cómodo 
tránsito puntos escabrosos como el del Puerto de la Cadena y los que médian entre 
er y Galicia, y Málaga y Antequera.” Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos 

^, vol, iv. p. 115, 

la «The reigns of Ferdinand the Sixth and Charles the Third produced the 
most beneficial changes in this important branch of political economy. New roads 
were opened, which were carefully levelled, and constructed with solidity. There 
are at the present time in Spain several b roads, such as may vie with 
finest in Europe ; indeed, they have been inis with superior judgment, snd upon a 
grander scale,” Laborde's Spain, edit. London, 1809, vol. iv. p. 427, 





scheme, to which: the resources of the country were. 
But what was really effected, was of [t e or — sig 
was actually carried. to 


to the same region, was an attempt, only partly suc- 

establish a water-communication between the capital 
Atlantic, by running a canal from Madrid to Toledo, 
the Tagus would have conveyed goods-to Lisbon, and 
the trade of the west would have been opened bt But 
and many other noble projects were nipped in the bud by 
death of Charles IIL, with whom every thing vani 

he passed away, the country relapsed into its former 
ivity, and it was clearly seen that these great works were 
not national, but political ; in other words, that they were due 
merely to individuals, whose most strenuous exertions always 


is 
means of comparing it with other authorities, M. Rio's 
interesting 


information on the subject; but, unfortunately, I omitted 

to mark the passages. 
** Coxe'a Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. v. pp. 288, 289, on the authority of 
, Kings of Spain, vol. v. p. 199. Townsend's Spain, vol 
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Spain, vol. v. p. 
been —— canals of irriga- 
The canals of Manzanares and 

* The 

n for the 
l'agriculture for the ur- 


and the strikin ture (p. 15), “ cultura, artes m 
—— —— n, en una palabra, 
puede influir en la VAR rim del Estado, todo llamó la atencion de los 
y en todo hicieron las mejoras que permitian las circunstancias,” On the improve: 
nts in internal communications, see the same valuable work, pp. 187-192. 
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n robably as a recompense for the trouble he had 
Of this dio eub the Pope was relieved by Ferdinand VI., 
rep secured to the Bpanish crown the right of conferring such 
preferment, and thus saved to the country those enormous sums 
on which the Roman Court had been wont to revel."* This 
was just the sort of measure which would be hailed with delight 
by Charles III., as harmónizing with his own views ; and we 
accordingly find, that, in his reign, it was not only acted upon, 
but extended still further, "For: perce that, in spite of 
his efforts, the feeling of the Spaniards Ly: Sepa matters was so 
strong as to impel them to make offeristgs 4g him whom they 
venerated as the Head of the Church, the king determined to 
exerciso control over even these voluntary gifts. Ta accomplish 
this end, various devices were suggested ; and at length one 
was hit upon, which was thought sure to be effectual. A royal 
order was issued, directing that no person should send money 
they shal p Eb i bordi ri 

pass not through the ordinary c ut 
the ambassadors, —— or other agents of "the Span 

319 

If we now review the transactions which I haye narrated, 
and consider them as a whole, extending from the accession of 
— V. to the death of Charles IIL, over a period of nearly 
ninety years, we shall be struck with wonder at their unity, at 
the regularity of their march, and at their apparent success. 
doubted at them merely in a ed gett of view, it may be 
if such vast and uninterrup has ever been 
seen in any country either before or since. 2 roe three genera- 
tions, there was no pause on the part of the government ; not 
one reaction, not one sign of halting. Improvement upon 
Tent and reform upon reform, followed each other in 
swift succession. T'he power of the Church, which has always 
been the crying evil of Spain, and which hitherto none of the 
boldest politicians had dared to touch, was restricted in every 
possible way, by a series of statesmen, from Orry to Florida 


this step, which was effected in 1754, see Civilizacion .Es- 
id, 1840, vol iv. pp. 81, 82, “Fue este utilísimo para la 
por él se libertó soe — nees habian 
el informe canonicó- escri de» 
—— sos el 

| habia hecho pasar á 
D gis y meso de os romanos. Y añado el mismo Jover que ú 
1 del siglo xviii, subia aun esta contribucion cada año en todos los estados 
i monary ei ge poten, qe MAA 


OS des rada Lio COPS Ires dit OR p. 834. 





; to discountenance i 
to questions respecting which nothing is kno 
is i ible to solve ; to do this, and, in the place of 


interest, and which tended in the same direction ; because, 
hore, as elsewhere, I seek to confine myself to those salient 

nts which most distinctly mark the general movement, 

"hoever will minutely study the history of Spain during this 
period, will find additional proof of the skill and vi of those 
who wore at tho head of affairs, and who dev their best 
energies to erating the country which they ruled. But, 
for these special studies, special men are required ; and I shall 
be satisfied, if I have firmly grasped the great march and .out- 
lino of the whole. 1t is enough for my purpose, if I have sub- 
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stantiated the ition, and have convinced the . 
veader of the — with which the statesmen of Spain dis- 

eerned the evils under which their country was groaning, and 
of the zeal with which they set themselves to remedy the mis- 


chief, and to resuscitate the fortunes of what had once not only 
been the chief of European monarchies, but had borne sway 
over the most splendid and extensive territory that had been 
united under a single rule since the fall of the Roman Empire, 
They who believe that a government can civilize a nation, 
and that legislators are the cause of social progress, will natu- 
rally expect that Spain reaped permanent benefit from those 
liberal maxims, which now, for the first time, were put into 
execution. The fact, however, is, that such a policy, wise as it 
was of no avail, simply because it ran counter to the 
train of preceding circumstances, It was opposed to the 
habits of the national mind, —* * — into a ella of 
society not yet ripe for it. No reform can produce P 
unless it is the work of publie opinion, and ale the — 
fhemselves take the initiative, In Spain, during the eigh- 
teenth century, foreign influence, and the complications of for- 
eign polities, bestowed enlightened rulers upon an unenlight- 
ened country." The consequence was, that, for a time, great 
things were done, Evils were removed, grievances were re- 
dressed, many important improvements were introduced ; and 
a spirit of toleration was exhibited, such as had never before 
been seen in that priest-ridden and superstitious land. But 
the mind of Spain was untouched. While the surface, and as 
it were-the symptoms, of affairs were ameliorated, affairs them- 
selves remained unchanged. Below that surface, and far out 
of reach of any political remedy, large general causes were at 
work, which had been operating for many centuries, and which 
were sure, sooner or later, to force politicians to retrace their 
and compel them to inaugurate a policy which would 
suit the traditions of the country, and harmonize with the cir- 
cumstances under which those traditions had been formed, 
¿At length the reaction came. In 1788, Charles III. died ; 
and was succeeded by Charles IV., a king of the true Span- 
ish breed, devout, orthodox, and ignorant! It was now seen 


where alone the voice of the 


t que trois 
formulaires 
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how insecure every thing was, and how little reliance can be 
placed on reforms, which, instead of being suggested by the 
people, are bestowed on them by the political classes. Charles 
IV., though a weak and contemptible prince,‘** was so sup- 
ported in his general views by the feelings of the Spanish na- 
tion, that, in less than five years, he was able completely to 
reverse that liberal policy which it had taken three generations 
of statesmen to build up. In less than five years, every thing 
was changed. The power of the Church was restored ; the 
slightest approach towards free discussion was forbidden ; old 
and arbitrary principles, which had not been heard of since the 
seventeenth century, were revived ; the priests re-assumed their 
former importance ; literary men were intimidated, and litera- 
ture was discouraged ; while the Inquisition, suddenly starting 
up afresh, displayed an energy which caused its enemies to 
tremble, and proved that all the attempts which had been made 
to weaken it, had been unable to impair its vigour, or to daunt 
its aucient spirit. 

The ministers of Charles IIL, and the authors of those 
great reforms which signalized his reign, were dismissed, to 
make way for other advisers, better suited to this new state of 
things. Charles IV. loved the Church too well to tolerate the 
presence of enlightened statesmen. Aranda and Florida Blanca 
were both removed from office, and both were placed in con- 
finement, Jovellanos was banished from court, and Cabarrus 
was thrown into prison *** For, now, work had to be done, to 
which these eminent men would not put their hands. A policy, 
which had been followed with undeviating consistency for nearly 
ninety years, was about to be rescinded, in order that the old 
empire of the seventeenth century, which was the empire of 
ignorance, of tyranny, and of superstition, might be resuscitated, 
and, if possible, restored to its pristine vigour. 

Once more was Spain covered with darkness; once more 
did the shadows of night overtake that wretched land. "The 


approbation of the present Bishop of Barcelona, who, in his recent work on the 
Spanish Church, styles him “un monarca tan piadoso,” Observaciones sobre El 
te y El Porvenir de la Iglesia en España, por Domingo Costa y Borras, Barce- 
lona, 1857, p. 80. 3 
Even in Alison's History of Europe, where men of hia character are usually 
made much of, he is treated with moderate disdain. ‘ Charles IV. was not destitute 
of good qualities, but he was a weak, incapable prince." Vol. viii, p. 282, Edin- 


PEEN Sempere, Me Espa T. I need bardly say, tb 

e, Monarchie e, vol. ii, p. 107. need bardly say, that not 
the dightest credit is to be — to the account given in Godoy's Memoirs. 
Every one tolerably acquainted with Spanish history, will see that his book is an 
attempt to raise his own reputation, by defaming the character of some of the ablest 
and most high-minded of his contemporaries. 

™ Ticknor's History of Spanish Literature, vol. iii. pp. 277, 278. 
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worst forms of oppression, says a distinguished writer, seemed 
to be settling on the country with a new and portentous 
weight." At the same time, and indeed as a natural part of 
the scheme, every investigation likely to stimulate the mind, 
was prohibited, and an order was actually sent to all the univer- 
sities, forbidding the study of moral philosophy ; the minister, 
who issued the order, justly observing, that the king did not 
want to have philosophers.*** There was, however, little fear of 
Spain producing any thing so dangerous. The nation not dar- 
and, what was still worse, not wishing, to resist, gave way, 
and let the king do as he liked. Within a very few years, he 
neutralized the most valuable reforms which his predecessors had 
introduced. Having discarded the able advisers of his father, 
he conferred the highest posts upon men as narrow and incom- 
tent as himself; he reduced the country to the v of 
bankruptey ; and according to the remark of a Spanish histo- 
ont sh all the resources of the state.**” 
was the condition of Spain, late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The French invasion quickly followed ; and that un- 
happy country underwent every form of calamity and of degra- 
dation.  Herein, however, lies a difference, Calamities may 


be inflieted by others ; but no people can be degraded except 

their own ola. The foreign — works — ae 
cause shame. With nations, as with individuals, none are dis- 
honoured if they are true to themselves, Spain, during the 
present century, has been ra and oppressed, and the 


rium lights on the robbers, not on the robbed. She has 
been overrun by a brutal and licentious soldiery ; her fields laid 
waste, her towns sacked, her villages burned, It is to the 
criminal, rather than to tho victim, that the ignominy of these 
acts must belong. And, even in a material point of view, such 
losses are sure to be retrieved, if the people who incur them are 
inured to those habits of self-government, and to that fe 
of self-reliance, which are the spring and the source of all 
greatness, With the aid of these, every damage may be re- 
ired, and every evil remedied. Without them, the slightest 
low may be fatal. In Spain, they are unknown ; and it seems 


™ “Tn all its worst forma, therefore, oppression, civil, political, and religious, 

appeared to be my) down, with a new and portentous weight, on the whole 
country," Ticknor's History of Spanish Literature, vol. iii. pis 

** u Caballero, fearing the progress of all learning, which might disturb the 

i og Court, sent, not long since, a circular order to the universities, for- 

1 etudy of moral philosophy. ‘His Majesty,’ it was said in the order, 

“was not in want of philosophers, but of good and obedient subjects.” Doblado's 

f 358 


bso La gouvernement do Charles IV, avait öpuisb toutes les ressources de Teak? 
Sempere, e des Cortés d'Espagne, p. 823. 





impossible to establish them. In that country, mer 
ig been accustomed to pay implicit deference to the Oro 
the Church, that ty and superstitition have usi 
the place of those nobler emotions, to which all freedom is 
wing, and. in the absence of which, the true idea of indepen- 
pA y s . 
More than once, uring the nineteenth c E 
spirit has appeared, from which better things might have. 
ve wee 4 1812, in 1820, and in 1836, a few ardent 
enthusiastic reformers attempted to secure liberty to the S 
ish people, by endowing Spain with a free constitution. They 
succeeded for a moment, and that was all The forms of cor 
stitutional government they could bestow ; but they MÀ 
find the traditions and the habits, by which the forms are 
worked, They: — voice of Liberty; they ¡opina dy 
institutions ; they a: er very gestures, And what then 
At the first stroke: of adverse fortune, their idol fell to * 
Their constitutions were broken up, their assemblies dissol 
their enactments rescinded. The inevitable reaction quickly 
followed. After each disturbance, the hands of the govern- 
ment were strengthened, the principles of despotism were con- 
firmed, and the Spanish liberals were taught to rue the day, in 
which vainly endeavoured to impart freedom to their un- 
happy and ill-starred country.*** com 
l What makes these failures the more worthy of — 
is, that the Spaniards did possess, at a very early period, munici- 
privileges and franchises, similar to those which we had 
‘England, and to which our greatness is often ascribed.. But 
such institutions, though they preserve freedom, can never cre- 
ate it. Spain had the form of liberty without its spirit ; hence 
the form, promising as it was, soon died away. In England, 
the spirit preceded the form, and therefore the form was dura- 
ble. Thus it is, that, though the Spaniards could boast of free 
institutions a century before ourselves, they were unable to retain 


= In Spain, the voice of the people has — been opposed to the liberal 
y, 48 many writers have observed, without being aware of the reason. Mr, 
alton (Revolutions of Spain, London, 1837, vol i. pp. 822, 323) says of tho 
Cortes, "Public indignation hurled them from their seats in 1814; and in 1823 
they were overpowered, not by the arms of France, but by the displeasure of their 
own countrymen," &c. See also p. 290; and Quin's Memoirs of Ferdinand the 
Seventh, London, 1824, p. 121, where it is mentioned, that “in all the towns 
through which the passed, the multitude, excited by the friars and clergy, 
overturned the constitutional etone, and uttered the most atrocious insults ngainst 
the Constitution, the Cortes, and the Liberals.” Compare Sempere, Histoire des 
Cortés, p. 885, and Bacon's Siz Years in Biscay, te Indeed, a very intelligent 
writer on Spanish affairs in 1855, asserts, with, I believe, perfect truth, that Spain 
is “un pays où les populations sont toujours A coup sûr moins libérales que lea 
gorernemens," Annuaire des Deux Mi 1854, 1865, Paris, 1855, p. 266. 
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them, because d had the institutions and nothing 
— — popular representation. till 1264 ;* but in 
Castile, they had it in 1169,” and in Aragon in 1133," "Bo, 
‚too, while the earliest charter was granted to an English town 
in the twelfth century,*** we find, in Spain, a charter conferred 
on Leon as carly as 1020; and in the course of the eleventh 
the enfranchisement of towns was ás secure ns laws 

could make it.*** 

The fact, however, is, that in Spain these institutione, instead 
of growing out of the wants of the people, originated in'a stroke 
of policy on the part of their rulers. They were conceded to 
—— rather than desired by them. For, during the war 
with tho the Christian kings of Spain, as they 
advanced. southwards, were naturally anxious to induce their 


repel the enemy. With this object, they granted charters 
to the towns, and privileges to the inhabitants? And as the 
Mohammedens 


E 


i. p. 446, 
— i. p. xlviii. 


|a Agee, ninth edition, London, —* vol ii. pp. 163-167, 
compared with Hallam’s Supplemental Notes, London, 1848, pp. 


si pln 
Asturiona ct chassa toute la 


of the Spaniards in the middle of Ihe fourteenth 
passage in Mariana, Historia de eter yy: YU 
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diate prospect of their being able to push their conquests fur- 
ther, and drive the Mohammedans from the strongholds of 
Granada. The cireumstances, therefore, which gave rise to the 
municipal privileges had changed ; and as soon as this was 
apparent, the privileges began to perish. Being unsuited to 
the habits of the people, they were sure to fall, on the first 
opportunity. Late in the fourteenth century, their decline 
was perceptible ; by the close of the fifteenth century, they were 
almost extinct ; and, early in the sixteenth century, they were 
finally overthrown.*? 

It is thus that general causes eventually triumph over every 
obstacle, In the average of affairs, and on a comparison of long 
periods, they are irresistible. Their operation is often attacked, 
and oceasionally, for a little time, stopped by politicians, who 
are always ready with their empirical and short-sighted reme- 
dies, But when the spirit of the age is against those remedies, 
they can at best only succeed for a moment ; and after that 
moment has passed, a reaction sets in, and the penalty for vio- 
lence has to be paid. Evidence of this will be found in the 
annals of every civilized country, by whoever will confront the 
history of legislation with the history of opinion. The fate of 
the Spanish towns has afforded us one good proof ; the fate of 
the Spanish Church will supply us with another. For more 
than cighty years after the death of Charles II. the rulers of 
Spain attempted to weaken the ecclesiastical power; and the 
end of all their efforts was, that even such an insignificant and 


3% The deputies of the towns did, in fact, eventually overthrow their own liber- 
ties, as a Spanish historian truly remarks, ‘Il n'est pas étonnant que les Monarques 
espagnols táchassent d'affermir leur autoritó autant que possible, et encore moins 
que leurs conseillers et leurs ministres coopérassent ibas desseins, L'histoire de 
toutes les nations nous offre de nombreux exemples de cette politique; mais ce qu'i? 
y a de plus remarquable dans celle d'Espagne, cest que les députés des villes qui 
auraient dá étre les plus zélés défenseurs de leurs droits, conspirérent ouvertement con- 
tre le tiers-état, et tentèrent d'anéantir les restes de l'ancienne représentation nation- 
ale.” Sempere, Histoire des Cortés d'Espagne, p. 213. It strikes one as singular, 
that M. Sempere should never have inquired, why this happened in Spain, and not 
elsewhere, A later writer, reflecting on the destruction of the municipal element 
by the royal authority, gives a solution, which, like many other so-called solutions, 
E sez a statement of the same fact vn different — val * E la — real 

ogró alcanzar un redominio en el gobierno mu e pueblos, 

los corregidores y mt im mayores llegaron á eclipsar la influencia de los adelanta- 
dos y alcaldes elegidos por los pueblos." A ra, Historia di la Legislacion Es- 
pañola, Madrid, 1849, p. 287, This, instead of explaining the event, is simply nar- 
rating it afresh. 

s! The final destruction of popular liberty is ascribed by many writers to the 
battle of Villalar, in 1521; though itis quite certain tbat, if the royalists had lost 
that battle, instead of gaining it, the ultimate result would have been the same. 
At one time, I had purposed tracing the history of the municipal and representative 
elements during the fifteenth cen ; and the materials which I then collected, 
convinced se that the spirit of freedom never really existed in Spain, and that 
therefore the marks and forms of freedom were sure, sooner or later, to be effaced, 


. 
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incompetent king as Charles IV. was able, with the greatest 
ease, rapidly to undo what they had done. This is because, 
during the eighteenth century, while the clergy were assailed 
by law, they were favoured by opinion. The opinions of a peo- 
ple invariably depend on large general causes, which influenco 
the whole country ; but their laws are too often the work of a 
few powerful individuals, in opposition to the national will. 
When, the legislators die, or lose office, there is always a chance 
of their successors holding opposite views, and subverting their 
plans. In the midst, however, of this play and fluctuation of 
political life, the general causes remain steady, though they are 
often kept out of sight, and do not become visible, until politi- 
cians, inclining to their side, bring them to the surface, and 
invest them with open and publie authority. 

This is what Charles IV. did in Spain ; and when he took 
measures to favour the Church, and to discourage free inquiry, 
he merely sanctioned those national habits which his predeces- 
sors had disregarded. The hold which the hierarchy of that 
country possess over public opinion, has always been proverbial ; 
but it is even greater than is commonly supposed. What it was 
in the seventeenth century, we have already seen ; and in the 
eighteenth century, there were no signs of its diminution, except 
among a few bold men, who could effect nothing, while the pop- 
ular voice was 80 strong against them. Early in the reign of 
Philip V., Labat, who travelled in Spain, informs us, that when 
& priest performed mass, nobles of the highest rank deemed it 
an honour to help him to dress, and that they would go down on 
their knees to him, and kiss his hands.” When this was done 
by the proudest aristocracy in Europe, we may suppose what 
the general feeling must have been, Indeed Labat assures us, 
that a Spaniard would hardly be considered of sound faith, if he 
did not leave some portion of his property to the Church; so 
completely had respect for the hierarchy become an essential 
part of the national character.” 

_ A still more curious instance was exhibited on the occasion 


?** “Ceux qui servent la Messe en Espagne, soit Religieux, ou Seculiers, ne man- 

ient jamais d'aider le Prétre à s'habiller, et le font avec beaucoup de respect. Les 
MM Quos —— s'en font honneur, et à mesure qu'ils présentent au Prêtre 
ornemens, ils lui baisent la main. On se met à genoux pour 

r àlaver au Prótre pendant la Messe, et après qu'il a essuy6 ses doigts, celui 

qui lui a donné l'eau demeurant à genoux lui présente le bassin retourné, sur lequel 
le Prétre met sa main pour la lui laisser baiser. Au retour à la Sacristie, il ne 
manque pas d'aider le Prétre A se déshabiller, aprés quoi il se met à genoux pour 
recevoir sa bénédiction, et baiser sa main." Labat, Voyages en Espagne et en Italie, 


Paris, 1730, vol. i. p, 36. 

: * Telle est la coütume du Pals, on s'exposeroit à laisser douter de sa foi, et 

` passer au moins pour Maran, ou Chrétien nouveau, si on ne laissoit pas lo tiers de 
ses biens mobiliers à l'Eglise." Zabat, Voyages en Espagne, vol. i. p. 268. 
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of the expulsion of the Jesuits. That once useful, but now 
troublesome, body was, during the eighteenth century, what it 
is in the nineteenth—the obstinate enemy of progress and of 
toleration. 'The rulers of Spain, observing that it opposed all 
their schemes of reform, resolved to get rid of an obstacle, which 
met them at every turn. In France, the Jesuits had just been 
treated as a public nuisance, and suppressed at a blow, and 
without difficulty, The advisers of Charles III. saw no reason 
why so salutary a measure should not be imitated in their coun- 
try ; and, in 1767, they, following the example which had been 
set by the French in 1764, abolished this great mainstay of the 
Church.” Having done this, the government supposed that 
it had taken a decisive step towards weakening ecclesiastical 
power, particularly as the sovereign cordially approved of the 
proceeding. The year after this occurred, Charles TIL, accord- 
ing to his custom, appeared in the balcony of the palace, on the 
festival of Saint Charles, ready to grant any request which the 
people might máke to him, and which usually consisted of a 
prayer for the dismissal of a minister, or for the repeal of a tax. 
On this occasion, however, the citizens of Madrid, instead of 
occupying themselves with such worldly matters, felt that still 
dearerinterests were in peril ; and, to the surprise and terror 
of the court, they demanded, with one voice, that the Jesuits 
should be allowed to return, and wear their usual dress, in order 
that Spain might be gladdened by the sight of these holy men.*** 


29 Tt was the opinion of the Pope, that Charles, by this act, had endangered his 
own soul, “Dans un bref adressé à Charles TIT., il déelara: ‘ Que les actes du Roi 
contre les Jésuites mettaient, évidemment son salut en danger.'" Crétineau-Joly, 
Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus, Paris, 1845, vol. v. p. 302. 

sa As this circumstance, which is noticed by Crétineau-Joly (Histoire de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus, vol. v. p. 811) and other writers (Dunham'a Pi of Spain, vol. 
y. p. 180), has been much misrepresented, and has even been doubted by one author, 
I will transcribe the statement of Coxe, whose information respecting the reign of 
Charles TIL was derived from eye-witnesses. “ A remarkable and eume proof of 
their influence was given at Madrid, the year after their expulsion. At the festival 
of Bt. Charles, when the monarch showed himself to the people from the balcony of 
the palace, and was accustomed to grant their general request; to the surprise and 
confusion of the whole Court, the voice of the immense multitude, with one accord, 
demanded the return of the Jesuits, and the permission for them to wear the habit 
of the secular elergy. This unexpected incident alarmed and mortified the King; 
and, after a — inquiry, he thought proper to banish the Cardinal Arehbishop 
of Toledo, and his Grand Vicar, as the secret instigators of this tumultuary petition.” 
Coze's Bourbon Kings of Spain, 2d edit., London, 1815, vol. iv. pp. 368, 369. The 
remarks made on this event by M. Rio (Historia del Reinado de Carlos III., Madrid, 
1856, vol. ii. pp. 197-199) are not very creditable, either to his criticism or to his 
candour. It is uncritical to doubt the statement of a contemporary, when that 
statement relates what is probable in itself, and what those who lived nearest to tho 

riod never denied. Indeed, so far from denying it, M. Muriel, the learned trans- 
tor of Coxe's work into Spanish, gave it the sanetion of his name. And, it is 
surely, to say the least, very uncandid on the part of M. Rio to impute to Coxe tho 
error of placing this occurrence in 1767, and then proving that, owing to eircum- 
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What can you do with a nation like this ? What is the use 
of laws, when the current of n opinion thus sets in —— 
them ? In the face of such obstacles, the government of Charles 
IIL, notwithstanding its good intentions, was powerless.. In- 
deed, it was worse than powerless: it did harm ; for, by rous- 
ing popular sympathy in favour of the Church, it strengthened 
what it sought to weaken. On that cruel and persecuting Church, 
stained as it was with every sort of crime, the Spanish nation 
continued to bestow marks of affection, which, instead of being 
diminished, were increased. Gifts and legacies flowed in freely 
and from every side ; men being willing to beggar themselves 
and their families, in order to swell the general contribution. 
And to such a height was this carried, that, in 1788, Florida 
Blanca, minister of the crown, stated, that within the last fifty 
years, the eeclesiastical revenues had increased so rapidly, that 
many of them had doubled in value,*** 

- Even the Inquisition, the most barbarous institution which 
the wit of man has ever devised, was upheld by public opinion 
> the attacks of the crown. The Spanish government 

hed to overthrow it, and did every thing to weaken it; but 
the Spanish people loved it as of old, and cherished it as their 
best protection against the inroads of heresy.*** An illustration 


stances connected with the Archbishop of Toledo, it could not have happened in that 
year. For, Coxe distinctly asserts that it was in 1708 ; “the year u their expulsion." 
... "5 Ree the statement of Florida Blanca, in Appendix L to Coze's Bourbon Kings 
{a , vol, y. p. 282. Another Spaniard, the Prince of the Peace, says, that nt 
ccession of Charles IV., in 1788, “the cloisters were encumbered with an ever- 
increasing number of monks of all orders and of all ages.” Godoy's Memoirs, edit. 
London, 1836, vol. i. p. 126. See also, on the state of ecclesiastical establishments 
in the same year, some interesting remarks in the Letters of Cabarrus; " con qué 
horrible desproporcion superabundan los individuos estériles 4 los operarios útiles y 
preciosos.” Cartas escritas por el Conde de Cabarrus, Madrid, 1818, p. 133. 
= Of it, a celebrated writer in the reign of Philip V, boastfully says, ** Su exacta 
| comprehende igualmente á Naturales y Estrangeros.” Ustariz, Theorica 
y de Comercio, tercera impression, Madrid, 1757, folio, p. 27. When such 
aman as Uztariz could pen a sentence like this, we may imagine what was felt by 
B provis, who, were far more ignorant than he, and far more orthodox. M. Tapia, 
a remarkable and unusually bold passage, frankly admits that it was the pressure 
of publie opinion which prevented Charles HI. from abolishing the Inquisition. 
E o pareceria que habiéndose hecho tanto en aquel reinado para. limitar el 
poder escesivo del clero, y acabar con absurdas preocupaciones, no se suprimiese el 
monstruoso tribunal de la inquisicion; pero es necesario tener presente quel el rey 
despues del motín de Madrid procedia con timidez en toda providencia que pudiese 
contrariar la opinion pública; y él creia que los españoles querian la inquisicion, 
como se lo manifestó al ministro Roda y al conde de Aranda, añadiendo que en 
nada coartaba su autoridad." Tapia, Civilizacion Española, vol. iv. p. 98, Madrid, 
1840. To us, the Inquisition seems rather a singular object for men to set their 
affections on; but of the existence of the passion there can be no doubt. *L'In- 
révérso en Espagne.” Mémoires de Louwville vol. i p. 30. And Geddes 
s London, 1750, vol. i. p. 400) tells us that the Inquisition is not only estab- 
law, but by a wonderful fascination is so fixed in the hearts and affections 
4 that one that should offer the least affront to another, for having been 
an informer or witness in the Inquisition, would be torn in a thousand pieces.” 
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of this aire er proce ur deque p pr ies P heretic 
being sente: y uisition, several eading nobles. 
attended as servants, being glad to have an opportunity of pub- 
licly displaying their obedience and docility to the Church.** — 
. All these things were natural, and in order. They were the 
result of a long train of causes, the operation of which I have 
endeavoured to trace, d thirteen centuries, since the out- 
break of the Arian war. T causes forced the Spaniards to 
be superstitious, and it was idle mockery to seek to change 
their nature by legislation. The only remedy for superstition 
is knowledge. Nothing else can wipe out that plague-spot of 
ihe human mind, Without it, the leper remains um 
and the slave unfreed. It is toa knowledge of the laws 
relations of things, that European civilization is owing ; but it 
is precisely this in which Spain has always been deficient, And 
until that deficiency is remedied, until science, with her bold 
and inquisitive spirit, has established her right to investigate all 
subjects, after her own fashion, and according to her own method, 
we may be assured that, in Spain, neither literature, nor univer- 
sities, nor legislators, nor reformers of any kind, will ever be 
able to rescue the people from that helpless and benighted con- 
dition into which the course of affairs has plunged them. 

That no great political improvement, however plausible or 
attractive it may appear, can be productive of lasting benefit, 
unless it is preceded by a change in public opinion, and that 
every change of public opinion is preceded by changes in knowl- 
edge, are propositions which all history verifies, but which are 
peores obvious in the history of Spain. The ev 

ve had every thing except knowledge. They have im- 
mense wealth, and fertile and well-peopled territories, in all 
parts of the globe. "Their own country, washed by the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean, and possessed of excellent harbours, is 
admirably situated for the purposes of trade between Europe 
and America, being so placed as to command the commerce of 
both hemispheres.*'* They had, at a very early period, amplo 
municipal privileges ; they had independent parliaments ; they 
had the right of choosing their own magistrates, aud managing 
their own cities. "They have had rich and flourishing towns, 


34 “Tho familiars of the Inquisition, Abrantes, Mora, and others, grandees of 
Spain, attended as servants, without hats or swords.” Cozes Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, vol. iv. pp. 418, 419. This was in the great case of Olavide. 

= An accomplished modern ge her says: “From the extent of ita coast- 
line, its numerous ports, its geogra; position, and natural produots, rc 
sesses greater commercial advantages than any other country of Eu 'a 
ITUR of Physical, Statistical, and Historical Gecgrophy, Londos, 1850, 
^ 
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abundant manufactures, and skilful artizans, whose choice pro- 
ductions could secure a ready sale in every market in the world. 
They rat's cultivated the fine arts, per eminent aki : kis 
noble exquisite paintings, and their magnificent churches, 
being justly ranked among the most wonderful efforts of the 
human hand. They speak a beautiful, sonorous, and flexible 
and their literature is not unworthy of their lan, 
"Their soil yields treasures of every kind. It overflows with wine 
and oil and produces the choicest fruits in an almost tropical 
exuberance."* It contains the most valuable minerals, in a 
profuse variety unexampled in any other part of Europe. No- 
where else do we find such rare and costly marbles, so easily 
accessible, and in such close communication with the sea, where 
they might safely be shipped, and sent to countries which 
require them." As to the metals, there is hardly one which 
Spain does not possess in large quantities, Her mines of silver 
and of quicksilver are well known. She abounds in copper,** 
and her supply of lead is enormous.*'? Iron and coal, the two 
most useful of all the productions of the inorganic world,” are 
also abundant in that highly favoured country. Iron is said to 
exist in every part of Spain, aud to be of the best quality ;®" 
while the coal-mines of Asturias are described as inexhaus- 


rd ym 
sus nes, por la 
r Bus 8, por sus azeytunas, 
ai hr gee aye eis 


de España, M d, 1789, 4to, p. 286. 
Spain ppt om Mice ope pei 
, and most valuable kinds of them are in situations of easy access 
on with the sea; but they have been entirely —— tho 
being unknown, even to the more in gen of the natives.” g 
1, 1834, vol. ii. p. 51. In the Cabinet of Natural History at Madri 
of marbles are splen 


ured 


other countries, and a considerable fall in 
Statistical Dictionary, London, 


- in referring coal to the inorganic world, despite 
e n. 


of the whole mineral riches of Spain will be in all proba- 
Á iron, which is found everywhere, and of the best quie 
Cook's ‚vol. ii, p. 78, See also Bowles, Historia Natural de Expaño, 
(273, 846, 415, and Ford's Spain, pp. 605, 618. 
Vor. IL—8 
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tible.*** In short, nature has been so prodigal of her bounty, 
d A has been observed, we eg an hyperbole, that 1 
panish nation possesses within nearly every natural pro- 
duction which can satisfy ei i -euriosity 
a —— tisfy either the necessity or the -curiosity 
These are splendid gifts ; it is for the historian to tell how 
they have been used, Certainly, the people who possess them 
have never been deficient in natural endowments. "They have 
had their full share of great statesmen, great kings, great mag- 
istrates, and great legislators. They have had many able and 
vigorous rulers ; and thcir history is ennobled by the diei 
appearance of courageous and disinterested patriots, who have 
sacrificed their all, that they might help their country. The 
bravery of the people has never been disputed ; while, as to 
the upper classes, the punctilious honour of a Spanish gentle- 
man has passed into a bye-word, and cireulated through the 
world. Of the nation generally, the best observers pronounce 
them to be high-minded, generous, truthful, full of integrity, 
warm and zealous friends, affectionate in all the private relations 
of life, frank, charitable, and humane.‘ Their sincerity in 


2 «The quantity is inexhaustible, the quality excellent, the working of extra- 


ordinary facility, and they possess an easy communication with the sea; yet they 
are practically useless, and afford only a miserable existence to a fow labourers and 
mules used in conveying the mineral to Gijon.” Cook's — —— 79, 80. 
“In the immediate neighbourhood of Oviedo are some of the largest coal-fields in 
Europe.” Ford's Spain, p. 381; compare pp. 392, 606. 

ola posce 


“La nacion españ casi quantas producciones naturales puede apete- 
cer la necesidad, ó curiosidad de los hombres.” Campomanes, Apendice á la Edu- 
cacion Popular, vol. iv. p. vi., Madrid, 1777. 

=4 “Tis sont fort charitables, tant à cause du mérite que l'on s'acquiert par les 
numónes, que par Vinclination naturelle qu'ils ont à donner, et la peine effective 
qu'ils souffrent lorsqu'ila sont obligés, soit par leur pauvreté, soit par q "autre 
raison, de refuser ce qu'on leur demande, Ils ont encore la bonne qualité de ne 
point abandonner leurs amis pendant qu'ils sont malades." , . . . "De manière que 
des personnes qui ne se voyent point quatre fois en un an, se voyent tous les jours 
deux ou trois fois, dés qu'ils souffrent" D’Aulnoy, Relation du Voyage + 
Lyon, 1693, vol. ii. p. 374. “They are grave, temperate, and sober ; nnd warm 
in their friendships, though cautious and slow in contracting them.” A Tour through 
Spain by Udal ap Rhys, second edition, London, 1760, p. 8. “When they have 
once professed it, none are more faithful friends.” . . . . “They have great probity 
and integrity of principle.” Clarke's Letters concerning the ish Ni Lon- 
don, 1763, 4to, p. 334, “To express all that I feel, on the recollection of their 
goodness, would appear like adulation; but I may venture at least to say, that sim- 
plicity, sincerity, generosity, a high sense of dignity, and strong principles of hon- 
our, are the most prominent and striking features of the Spanish character,” 
Townsend's Journey through Spain, second edition, London, 1792, vol. iii. p. 353. 
“The Spaniards, though naturally deep and artful politicians, have still Muni 
so nobly frank and honest in their disposition." Letters from Spain by an Englis 
Officer, London, 1788, vol. ii, p. 171. “The Spaniards have fewer bad qualities than 
any other people that I'have had the opportunity to know." Oroker's Travels 
through Spain, London, 1799, pp. 227, 288. “Spanish probity is proverbial, and it 
conspicuously shines in commercial relations." Laborde's Spain, London, 1809, vol. 
Ir. p. 428, " Cortainly, if it be taken in the mass, no people are more humane than 
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religious matters is unquestionable ;*** they are, moreover, emi- 
nently temperate and frugal.*"* Yet all these great qualities 
have availed them nothing, and will avail them nothing, so 
long as they remain ignorant. What the end of all this will 
be, and whether in their unhappy country the right path will 
ever be taken, is impossible for any one to say." But if it is 
not taken, no amelioration which can possibly be effected will 
penetrate below the surface. The sole course is, to weaken the 
superstition of the people; and this can only be done by that 
rch of physical science, which, familiarizing men with con- 
tions of order and of regularity, gradually encroaches on the 
notions of perturbation, of prodigy, and of miracle, and by this 
means accustoms the mind to explain the vicissitudes of affairs 
‚natural considerations, instead of, as heretofore, by those 
h are purely supernatural, 


the or more compassionate and kind in their feelings to others. The 
excel other nations, rather than fall below them, in this respect.” les 
i jy 1824, vol, i. p. 189, “The Spaniards are kind-hearted in all the 
relations of life." Hoskins’ in, London, 1851, vol ii. p. 68. Finally, I will 
adduce the testimony of two professional politicians, both of whom were well ac- 
quainted with the Spaniards, In 1770, Mr. Harris, afterwards Lord Malmesbury, 

po: DAT ara brave, honest, and generous," Diaries and er mar 0 
the of Malmesbury, London, 1844, vol. i. p. 48, And Lord Holland, accord- 
ing to Moore, deemed “ that the iarda altogether are amongst the best people 
Europe," Moore's Memoirs, edited by Lord John Russell, vol. iii. p. 253, Lon- 


1853. 
do^. This their whole I decisively proves; and as to their more recent state, 
© 


the author of Revelations of in 1845, vol. i. p. 340, says: “But religion is so 
ly rooted in the national ter, that the most furious political storms, which 
every thing else, blow over this and leave it unscathed. Itis only amongst 
educated male population that any lack of fervour is witnessed.” 
“The habitual temperance of these people is really astonishing: I never saw 
a drink a second glass of wine. With the lower order of peo 
4 Coen pum an onion, or pomegranate, is their usual repast. 
jela in , 1799, p. 116. “They are temperate, or rather abste- 
wlous, in living to a degree: borracho is the highest —— 
and it is rare to see a drunken man, except it be among the carriers or muleteers. 
t Travels through Spain, London, 1777, 4to, p. 174. “ Drunkenness is a 
vice almost unknown in Spain among popa of a respectable class, and very uncom- 
mion even among the lower orders.” énard’s note in Godoy's Memoirs, London, 


vol. il, 2t. 
* This the most wonderful count: 
— —— 
vie " 
sph plus d'activitó en 


w, listen to the practical co: 
y “ It is singular, u u aila 
ction, to 
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To this, in the most advanced countries of Europe, every 
thing has been tending for nearly three centuries, But in Spain, 
unfortunately, education has always remained, and still 


in the hands of the clergy, who steadily oppose that progress o 
knowledge, which they are well aware would be fatal to their 


own power.: The people, therefore, resting ignorant, and the 
causes which kept them in ignorance continuing, it avails the 
country nothing, that, from time to time, enlightened rulers 
have come forward, and liberal measures been adopted. The 

ish reformers have, with rare exceptions, attacked 
the Church, whose authority they clearly saw ought to be dimin- 
ished. But what they did not see is, that such diminution can 
be of no real use unless it is the result of public opinion urging 
on politicians to the work. In Spain, politicians took the ini- 
tiative, and the people lagged behind, Hence, in what 
was done at one time was sure to be undone at another. en 
the liberals were in power, they suppressed the Inquisition ; but 
Ferdinand VII. easily restored it, because, though it had "been 
destroyed by ee legislators, its existence was suited to the 
habits and. tions of the Spanish nation.** Fresh changes 


. ™ “That the Spaniards, as a people, are —— supremely ignorant, it is im- 
mae to dissemble; but this comes from the control of education being 
the hands of the clergy, who exert themselves to maintain that ignorance to 
which they are indebted for their power." Spain by an American, vol. ii. p. 360. 
“ The schools in Madrid are all conducted by Jesuits; and pe education received 
in them, is such as might be expected from their heads." Inglis’ Spain, vol. i. p. 
150, “Private education here, is almost entirely in the ids 
Revelations of Spain in 1845, vol, ii. p. 27. In Spain, as in all countries, Catholic or 
Protostant, the clergy, considered as a body, inculcate belief instead of inquiry, and, 
by a sort of conservative instinct, discourago that boldness of investigation w 
which there can be no real knowledge, although there may be much erudition and 
mere book-learning. In Spain, the cle n" stronger than in any —— 
therefore in Spain they display this ten more fearlessly, A good instance of 
this may be seen in a work lately published y the Bishop of Barcelona, in which a 
violent attack — all physical and philosophical knowledge is concluded in the 
following te * No intento recriminar á eatólico de los que se asocian al 
nuevo ma de filosofar y de extender indefinidamente el imperio de esta ciencia, 
pero deseo que fijen toda su atencion en los puntos que no baró sino indicar. Pri- 
mero, que lus escuelas de Holanda, Alemania, Inglaterra y Francia desafectas al 
Catolicismo, han iniciado y promovido con el mayor empeño ciertas discusiones 
filosóficas, presentándolas como un triunfo de la razon sobre la Religion, de la filo- 
sofía sobre la teología, del materialismo sobre el espiritualismo. Se , que sus 
máximas no son, en gran parte, mas que reproducciones 6 nuevas evoluciones do 
errores mil veces refutados y condenados por la sana filosofía y por la Iglesia; bajo 
cuyo concepto no tienen por qué felicitarse en razon de &u progreso, -— mas —— 
Tq macte PER Costa y Borras, Iglesia en España, Barcelona, 
85 1 P. 150. 
229 «Immediately after his arrival in Madrid, Ferdinand re-established the In- 
a uisition; and his decree for that purpose was hailed throughout per a deem 
uminationg, thanksgivings, and other rejoieings.” Quin's Memoirs Y 
VIl, London, 1824, pp. 189, 190, This and similar acts gave such t to tho 
Church as well ns to the people, that, according to a t divine, the rotura of 
Ferdinand to Spain is to be deemed the immediate act ol e Providence, watch- 
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1 movement, and the liberals o at the — affairs, 
secularized all the Church property, amd deprived 

of nearly the whole of their enormous and ill-gotten 

wealth.“ He did not know how foolish it is to attack an insti- 


— the interests of Spain. “La divina Providencia abrevió los dias de 
católica España respiró ceñida con los laureles del triunfo, recobrando 
- rt deve na ee rey don —À 1 Costa y Borras, 


‘vol, 


. p. 272, 1855; vv of consideratie a, a on the same 
p P ur bus eme ee: Respecting te ene DE 


trength by eq gre Sn ru uo m i 
E Moors. Hance, tf any oe, pol m ee 
"i call not be at all surprised to hear that the 


Corners. simo sensible remarks in Bacon's Siz Years in Biscay, Lon- 
n, 1838, pp. 40, 41, 50, with Quin's Memoirs of Ferdinand the Seventh, pp. 192, 


— dert betore of Spain, London, ae ii. 

es SUY. ore t © suppression mo; do rhe “ respect pour 

|» before th of the Le 
le froc en est poussé si loin, qu'on lui attribue une — pros, 

f — Agah preen peu régulière qu'elle ait été. — 

de ri rts ensevelis en robe de moines, et c oa 
lor dern Amen A à — découvert." .... “De méme que le froe accom- 
au tombeau, de méme il — —— sortir du 
ans a Tal Ss pem de quatre à cinq ans 
Bourgoing, Tableau de l'Espagne, Paris, 1808, vol. ii. pp. 


place at different perioda between 1835 mee MN 


om] rte Spain, y. "Rains of Spain en Engh Rand dedu 
s Guay Heran h crore mre A P detailed history ol 
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tution, unless you can first lessen its influence. rating the 
power of tion, he underrated the power of opinion. | 
the result clearly showed. Within a very few years, the tion 
began. In 1845, was enacted what was called the law of devo- 
lution, by which the first step was taken towards the re-end 
ment of the clergy.“ In 1851, their position was still further 
improved by the celebrated Concordat, in which the right of ac- 
uiring, as well as of possessing, was solemnly confirmed to them,** 
With all this, the nation heartily concurred.*** Such, however, 
was the madness of the liberal party, that, only four years 
afterwards, when they for a moment obtained power, they 
forcibly annulled these arrangements, and revoked con 
which had been made to the Church, and which, unhappil 
for Spain, public opinion had ratified.” The results — 
have easily foreseen, In Aragon and in other parts of joi 
the people flew to arms ; a Carlist insurrection broke out, ar 
a cry ran through the country, that religion was in danger,*** 
It is impossible to benefit such a nation as this. "The reformers 
were, of course, overthrown, and by the autumn of 1856 their 
party was broken up. The political reaction now y 
advanced so rapidly, that, by the spring of 1857, the policy of - 
the two preceding years was completely reversed. "Those who 
idly thought that they could regenerate their country by laws, 


?" «Dàs 1845, une loi dite de dévolution, en attendant un règlement 
applique à la dotation du clergó une — des biens ecclésiastiques non vendus. 
Annuaire des Deux Mondes, 1851-2, Paris, 1852, p. 318. 

3% “Tl y aici un règlement solennel, sous la forme d'un traité, de toutes les 
affaires relatives à l'église ; c'est le concordat de 1851. Le concordat reconnait à 
l'église le droit d'acquérir et de posséder," Jbid,, 1854, E 273, Paris, 1855. _ 

31 The very year in which the Concordat became law, Mr. Hoskins, the well- 
known traveller in Africa, a gentleman evidently of considerable in ^ 
published, on his return from Spain, an account of that country. His work is 
valuable, as showing the state of public feeling just before the Concordat, and while 
the Spanish clergy were still suffering from the well-intentioned, but y inju- 
dicious acts of the liberal party. “We visited these churches on a Sunday, and 
were surprised to find them all crowded to excess. The incomes of the clergy are 
greatly reduced, but their fortunes are gradually reviving.” Hoskins’ Spain, Lon- 
don, 1851, vol. i, p. 25. “The priests are slowly re-establishing their power in 
Spain.” vol. ii. p. 201. “The crowded churches, and, notwithstanding the ap- 
propríation of their revenues, the absence of all appearance of any thing like pov- 
erty in the chapels nnd services, prove that the Spaniards are now as devout wor- 
—— and as zealous friends of the Church, as they were in her palmy days." 
vol. ii. p. 281. 

9* “La loi de désamortissement prue le 1* mai, 1855, ordonne, comme 
on sait, la mise en vente de tous les biens de main-morte, et en particulier des biens 
qui restent encore àl'église." Annuaire des Deux Mondes, 1855, 1856, p. 910. 
See also Annuaire, 1854, 1855, p. 274. For an account of other steps taken 
against the Church in the spring and summer of 1855, see Costa y Borras, Observa- 
ciones sobre la Iglesia en España, Barcelona, 1857, pp. 119, 286, 292; and respect- 
ing the law of the 1st of May, see p. 247. 

39 4 Aussi le premier mot d'ordre de l'insurrection a ótó la défense do la reli 

gion,” Annuaire des Deux Mondes, 1854, 1855, p. 215. 
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saw all their hopes confounded, A ministry was formed, whose 
measures were more in accordance with the national mind. In 
May 1857, Cortes assembled. The representatives of the peo- 
e sanctioned the proceedings of the executive government, and, 
their united authority, the worst provisions of the Concordat 
1851 were amply confirmed, the sale of Church property was 
forbidden, and all the limitations which had been set to the 
power of the bishops were at once removed.*'* 

The reader will now be able to understand the real nature 
of Spanish civilization. He will see how, under the high-sound- 
ing names of loyalty and religion, lurk the deadly evils which 
those names have always concealed, but which it is the business 
of the historian to drag to light and expose. A blind spirit of 
reverence, taking the form of an unworthy and ignominious sub- 
mission to the Crown and. the Church, is the capital and essen- 
tial vice of the Spanish people. It is their sole national vice, 
and it has sufficed to ruin them. From it all nations have 
— suffered, and many still suffer. But nowhere in 

urope, has this principle been so long supreme as in Spain, 
"Therefore, nowhere else in Europe are the consequences so man- 
ifest and so fatal. The idea of liberty is extinct, if, indeed, in 
the true sense of the word, it ever can be said to have existed. 
Outbreaks, no doubt, there have been, and will be; but they 
are bursts of lawlessnees, rather than of liberty. In the most 
civilized countries, the tendency always is, to obey even unjust 
laws, but while obeying them to insist on their repeal. This is 
because we perceive that it is better to remove grievances than 
to resist them. While we submit to the particular hardship, 
we assail the system from which the hardship flows, For a na- 
tion to take this view, requires a certain reach of mind, which, 
in the darker periods of European history, was unattainable, 
Hence we find, tbat, in the middle ages, though tumults were in- 
cessant, rebellions were rare. But, since the sixteenth century, 
local insurrections, provoked by immediate injustice, are dimin- 
ishing, and are being superseded by revolutions, which strike 
at once at the source from whence the injustice proceeds, 
There can be no doubt that this change is beneficial; partly 
because it is always good to rise from effects to causes, and 
peur because revolutions being less frequent than insurrec- 
ions, the peace of society would be more rarely disturbed, if 
men confined themselves entirely to the larger remedy. At the 


same time, insurrections are generally wrong ; revolutions are 


always right. 


15% Annseire des Deuz Mondes, 1850, 1857, pp. 810-911, 324:331, VID. 


An insurrection is too often the mad and pas- 





ignorant persons, who are impati r 80 

immediate injury, and never stop to investigato its le 4 

causes. But a revolution, when it is the work of 
nation itself, is a splendid and imposing , beca: 
the moral quality of indignation produced ly the 
‚evil, it adds the intellectual qualities of foresight and combina- 
tion; and, uniting in the same act some of the highest proper- 
ties of our nature, it achieves a double pur not only pun- 
ishing the oppressor, but also relieving the oppressed. 

In Spain, however, there never has been a revolution, prop- 
erly so called ; there never has even been one grand 
rebellion. The people, though often lawless, are never free. 
Among them, we find still preserved that peculiar taint 
of barbarism, which makes men prefer occasional disobedience 
to systematic liberty. Certain feelings there are of our com- 
mon nature, which even their slavish loyalty cannot erad- 
icate, and which, from time to time, urge them to resist 
injustice, Such instincts are happily the inalienable lot of 
humanity, which we cannot forfeit, if we would, and which 
are too often the last resource against the extravagancies of 
tyranny, And this is all that Spain now possesses, Tho 
Spaniards, therefore, resist, not because they are Spaniards, but 
because they are men. Still, even while they resist, they 
revere. While they will rise up against a vexatious impost, 
they crouch before a system, of which the impost is the small- 
est evil. They smite the tax-gatherer, but fall prostrate at 
the feet of the contemptible prince for whom the tax-gatherer 
plies his craft. They will even revile the troublesome and im- 
portunate monk, or sometimes they will scoff at the sleck and 

t priest ; while such is their infatuation that they would 
risk their lives in defence of that cruel Church, which has in- 
flicted on them hideous calamities, but to which they still cling, 
as if it were the dearest object of their affections. 

Connected with these habits of mind, and in sooth forming 
part of them, we find a reverence for antiquity, and an inordi- 
nate tenacity of old opinions, old beliefs, and old habits, which 
remind us of those tropical civilizations which formerly flour- 
ished. Such prejudices were once universal even in Europe ; 
but they began to die out in the sixteenth century, and are now, 
comparatively speaking, extinct, except in Spain, where they 
have always been welcomed. In that country, they retain their 
original force, and produce their natural results. By encourag- 
ing the notion, that all the truths most important to know are 
already known, they repress those aspirations, and dull that 

generous confidence in the future, without which nothing really 
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great can be achieved. A people who regard the past with too 
wistful an will never bestir themselves to help the onward 
i progress i they will hardly believe that progress is possible. 
them, antiquity is synonymous with wisdom, and every im- 
provement is a dangerous innovation. In this state, Europe 
lingered for many centuries ; in this state, Spain still lingers. 
Hence the Spaniards are remarkable for an inertness, a want of 
buoyancy, and an absence of hope, which, in our busy and en- 
rizing age, isolate them from the rest of the civilized world. 
Believing that little can be done, they are in no hurry to do it. 
Believing that the knowledge they have inherited; is far greater 
than any they can obtain, they wish to preserve their intellect- 
ual possessions whole and unimpaired ; inasmuch as the least 
alteration in them might lessen their value. Content with what 
has been already bequeathed, they are excluded from that great 
v à movement, which, first clearly perceptible in the six- 
century, has ever since been steadily advancing, unset- 
tling old opinions, destroying old follies, reforming and improv- 
ing on every side, influencing even such barbarous countries as 
Russia and Turkey ; but leaving Spain unscathed. While the 
human intellect has been making o prodigious and un- 
heard-of strides, while discoveries in every quarter are simulta- 
meously pressing upon us, and coming in such rapid and. bewil- 
dering succession, that the strongest sight, dazzled by the 
glare of their splendour, is unable to contemplate them as a 
whole ; while other discoveries still more important, and still 
more remote from ordinary experience, are manifestly approach- 
ing, and may be seen looming in the distance, whence they 
are now obscurely working on the advanced thinkers who are 
nearest to them, filling their minds with those ill-defined, rest- 
and almost uneasy, feelings, which ere the invariable 
i of future triumph ; while the veil is being rudely 
torn, and nature, violated at all points, is forced to disclose her 
«secrets, and reveal her structure, her economy, and her laws, to 
the indomitable energy of man ; while Europe is ringing with 
the noise of intellectual achievements, with which even despotic 
a mot to sympathize, in order that they may divert 
from their natural —— wr use them as new opero 
"whereby to oppress yet more the liberties of the ; whi 
amidst this general din and excitement, the public mind, 
swayed to and fro, is tossed and agitated,—Spain sleeps on, 
untroubled, unheeding, impassive, receiving no impressions from 
the rest of the world, and making no impressions upon it. 
There she lies, at the further extremity of the Continent, a 
huge and torpid mass, the sole representative now remaining A 
$ 
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the feelings and knowledge of the Middle Ages, And, what is 
the worst symptom of all, she is satisfied with her own condition, 
"Though she is the most backward country in Europe, she be- 
lieves herself to be the foremost. She is proud of every thi 
of which she should be ashamed. She is proud of the antiqui- 
ty of her opinions; proud of her orthodoxy ; proud of the 
strength of her faith ; proud of her immeasurable and childish 
credulity ; proud of her unwillingness to amend either her 
creed or her customs ; proud of her hatred of heretics, and 
proud of the undying vigilance with which she has baffled their 
efforts to obtain a full and legal establishment on her soil. 

All these things conspiring together, produce, in their aggre- 
gate, that melancholy exhibition to which we give the collective 
name of Spain. The history of that single word is the history 
of nearly every vicissitude of which the human species is capa- 
ble. It comprises the extremes of strength and of weakness, 
of unbounded wealth and of abject poverty. It is the hi 
of the mixture of different races, languages, and bloods. 
includes almost every political combination which the wit of 
man can devise ; laws infinite in variety, as well as in number ; 
constitutions of all kinds, from the most stringent to the most 
lib Democracy, monarchy, government by priests, govern- 
ment by municipalities, government by nobles, government by 
representative bodies, government by natives, government 
foreigners, have been tried, and tried in vain. Material appli- 
ances have been lavishly used ; arts, inventions, and machines 
introduced from abroad, manufactures set up, communications 
opened, roads made, canals dug, mines worked, harbours formed. 
In a word, there has been every sort of alteration, except alter- 
ations of opinion ; there has been every possible change, exce 
changes in knowledge. And the result is, that in spite of 
efforts of successive governments, in spite of the influence of 
foreign customs, and in spite of those physical ameliorations, 
which just touch the surface of society, but are unable to pene- 
trate beneath, there are no signs of national progress; the 
priests are rather gaining ground than losing it; the slightest 
attack on the Church rouses the people ; while, even the disso- 
luteness of the clergy, and the odious vices which, in the present 
century, have stained the throne, can do naught to lessen either 
the superstition or the loyalty which the accumulated force of 
many centuries has graven on the minds, and eaten into the 
hearts, of the Spanish nation. 





CHAPTER II. 
CONDITION OF SCOTLAND TO THE END OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the preceding view of the rise and decay of Spain, I have 
t to exhibit the successive steps by which what was for- 
one of the greatest nations of the earth, was broken, and 
cast down from its high estate, As we look back on that scene, 
the picture is, indeed, striking. A country rich in all natural 
productions, inhabited by a brave, a loyal, and a religious peo- 
ple, removed, too, by its geographical position from the hazards 
of European revolutions, did, by the operation of those general 


causes which I have og suddenly rise to unparalleled 


grandeur; and then, without the occurrence of any new com- 
ination, but by a mere continuance of the same causes, fall 
with an equal velocity. Yet, these vicissitudes, strange and 
irtling as they appear, were perfectly regular. They were 
the legitimate consequence of a state of society, in which the 
F of protection had reached its highest point, and in which, 
every thing being done for the people, nothing was done by the 
le, never this happens, there may be great political 
progress, but there can be no really national progress. There 
may be accessions of territory, and vast increase of fame and 
of power. There may be improvements in the practice of 
administration, in the management of finances, in the organiza- 
tion of armies, in the art and theory of war, in the tricks of 
pr and in those various contrivances by which ono 
nation is able to outwit and insult another. So far, however, 
from this benefiting the people, it will injure them in two 
different ways. In the first place, by increasing the reputation 
of the ruling classes, it encourages that blind and servile respect 
which men are too apt to feel for those who are above them, 
oe wiih, wherever it has been generally practised, has been 
found to the highest qualities of the citizen, and therefore 
to the permanent grandeur of the nation, And, in the second 
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place, it multiplies the resources of the executive government, 
and thus renders the country unable, as well as unwilling, : 
correct the errors of those who are at the head of affairs, Hen 
in Spain, as in all countries similarly circumstanced, it was 
at the very moment when things were most prosperous at 1 
surface, that they were most rotten at the foundation. In pres- 
ence of the most splendid political success, the nation hastened 
to its downfall, and the crisis was fast approaching, in c 
the whole edifice being overturned, nothing would be left, t 
a memorable warning of the consequences which must ensue, 
when the people, giving themselves up to the passions of super- 
stition and loyalty, abdicate their own proper functions, forego 
their own responsibility, renounce their highest duties, and 
degrade themselves into passive instruments to serve the will 
of the Church and the throne. T 
Such is the great lesson taught by the history of Spain. 
From the history of Scotland, we may gather another lesson, 


of a different, and yet of a similar, kind. In Scotland, the 


rogress of the nation has been very slow, but on the whe 
very sure, The country is extremely barren; the par 
government has, with rare exceptions, been always weak; and 
the people have never been burdened with those feelings of 
loyalty which circumstances had forced upon the Spaniards, 
Certainly, the last charge that will be brought against the 
Scotch, is that of superstitious attachment to their princes.* 
We, in England, have not always been very tender of the 
persons of our sovereigns, and we have occasionally punished 
them with what some consider excessive severity. With thi: 
we have been frequently taunted by the more loyal nations 
the Continent ; and, in Spain in particular, our conduct has 
excited the greatest abhorrence. But, if we compare our 
history with that of our northern neighbours, we must pro- 
nounce ourselves a meek and submissive people, There have 


2 One of their own historians complacently says, “but the Scots were seldom 
distinguished for loyalty.” Zaing’s History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 199, edit, 1819. 
See also p. 366. To the same effect, Brodie (History of the British Empire, Edin: 
burgh, 1822, vol. i. p. 383): ‘The little respect paid to royalty is conspicuous in 
every page of Scottish history," Or, as Wilkes expressed himself in the House of 
Commons, “Scotland seems, indeed, the natural Foyer of rebellion, as Egypt is of 
the plague.” Parli History, vol. xix, p. 810, London, 1814; and Nimmo 
(History of Stirlingshire, Edinburgh, 1777, p. 219): “Never was any race of mon- 
archs more unfortunnte than the Scottish. Their reigns were generally turbulent 
and disnstrous, and their own end often tragical." 

2 Indeed, a well-known Scotchman of the seventeenth century, scornfully says 
of the English, “such is the obsequionsness, and almost superstitious devotion of 
that nation towards their prince.” Baillie's Letters, vol. i. p. 204, edit, Laing, 
Edinburgh, 1841, This, however, was written in 1639, since which we have effect- 
ually wiped off that reproach, On the other hand, an English writer of the seven. 


| 
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been more rebellions in Scotland than in any other country ; 
and the rebellions have been very sanguinary, as well as very 
numerous. The Scotch have made war upon most of their 
kings, and put to death many, To mention their treatment 
= a on ade fu ynasty, they murdered James I, and James III. 
against James II. and James VIL They laid 
bold of James V., and placed him in confinement, Mary, they 
immured in a castlo, and afterwards deposed. Her successor, 
James VI, they imprisoned ; they led him captive about the 
country, and on one occasion attempted his life. "Towards 
Charles L, they showed the greatest animosity, and they were 
the. first to restrain his mad career, Three years before the 
English ventured to rise against that despotic prince, the Scotch 
boldly took up arms, and made war on him. The service which 
they then rendered to the cause of liberty it would be hard to 
overrate ; but the — part rs the — was, that 
having afterwards got possession of the person of Charles, t 
sold him to tho Boca for a large Lini gerne gern 
they, c "m poor, had pressing need. Such a sale is un- 
n history ; and although the Scotch might have 
Basibly alleged that this was the only gain they derived, 


ever could derive, from the existence of their hereditary 

prince, —— the event is one which stands alone ; it was unpre- 

cedented ; it has never been imitated ; and its occurrence is a 

striking symptom of the state of public opinion, and of the 
of the country in which it was permitted. 

however, in regard to loyalty, the opposition between 

Scotland and Spain is complete, there is, strange to say, the 


teenth century, tly, though with evident exagzeration, imputes to the 
oe, y of their kings have been barbarously murdered by them; and 
as many more have either made * with themselves, for ſear of — tortur- 
pame them, or have to miserably in strait imprisonment.” Account of Scotland 
Le foma vol, vi, p. 140, edit. Park, Aro, 1910, Compre 
je Hind let loose, 1687, pp, 8, Y, 16. i 
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mars its and tends to neutralize its other | 

— beauty, many EC 
Herein lies the a and the real 

of Scotch hi A eie fort not have 

the effects whi have elsewhere it; that at 1 


which the anomaly has led, will be the business of the remaining 
part of this volume ; and although the investigation will be 
somewhat lengthy, it will not, I hope, be considered prolix, 
by those who recognise the importance of the inquiry, and are 
aware how completely it has been neglected, even by those who 
have written most fully on the history of the Scottish nation. 
In Scotland, as elsewhere, the course of events has been 
influenced by its physical geography ; and by this I mean, not 
only its own immediate peculiarities, but also its relation to 
adjoining countries, It is close to Ireland ; it touches England; 
and by the contiguity of the Orkney and Shetland Isles, it was 
eminently exposed to the attacks of that great nation of pirates, 
which for centuries inhabited the Scandinavian peninsula. Con- 
sidered merely by itself, it is mountainous and sterile ; nature 
has interposed such obstacles, that it was long impossible to 
open regular communications between its different parts, which, 
indeed, in regard to the Highlands, was not effected till after 
the middle of the eighteenth century.” Finally, and this, as 


* In a, the travelling was bad enough; in Scotand, it was far worse. 

Morer, stating what he saw in 1689, says, “ Stage-coaches they have none; yet 
there are a few Hackney's at a! which they may hire into the country upon 
urgent occasions, The truth is, the roads will hardly allow "em those conveniences, 
which is the reason that their gentry, men and women, chuse rather to use their 
horses.” Morer's Account of Scotland, London, 1702, p. 24. 

As to the northern parts, we have the following account, written in Inverness, 
between 1726 and 1780. “The Highlands nre but little known even to the in- 
habitants of the low country of Scotland, for they have "es dreaded the difficulties 

p dangers of travelling among the mountains ; and, when some ext 
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mulation of 

i by the serious hazards to which they were liable ; 
and it was impossible to develop that municipal spirit, which - 
might have existed, if the districts most favoured by nature had 
been situated in the north of Scotland, instead of in the south. 
If the actual state of things had been reversed, so that the 
Highlands were in the south,‘ and the Lowlands in the north, 
it can hardly be doubted, that, after the cessation in the thir- 
teenth century of the great Scandinavian invasions, the most 
fertile parts of Scotland, being comparatively secure, would 
have been the seat of towns, which the active spirit of the 
people would have caused to prosper, and the prosperity of 
which would have introduced a new element into Scotch affairs, 


occasion has obliged any one of thom to such a pro he h nerally spenk- 
ing, made his testament before he sct out, as though he wero mre upon a long 
and dangerous sea-voyage, whercin it was very doubtful if he should ever return. 
Letters a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, edit. London, 1815, vol. i, p. 4. 
Between 1720 nnd 1730, military roads were cut through parts of the Highlands, 
but they were “laid down by a practical soldier, and destined for warlike purposes, 
with scarcely any view towards the ends for which free and peaceful citizens o; 
ee of internal transit." Burton's History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 265. 

‘8’ Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 86. This is confirmed by the fact, that, even 


between Inverness and Edinburgh, “until 1755, the mail was conveyed by men on 
foot" Account of Invern in A? Culloe i 
vol i, p. 299; to which I may add, that in Anderson's Essay on the Higi 
1827, pp. 119, 120, it is stated, that, “A was first seen in 
tself in 1760, and was, for a considerable time, the four-wheeled 
riet.” As to the communications in the country about Perth, see 
' Traditions of Perth, pp. 131, 132, et and as to those from Aber- 


to Inverness, and from Aberdeen to E burgh, see Kennedy's Annals of 
ii. pp. 269, 270, London, 4to, 1818. 

of the improvement of the roads during the latter half of the 
has never been written ; but it is of the greatest importance for 
in causing national fusion, as well ns for its economical re- 
trade. Some idea may be formed of the extraordinary en dis- 

in this matter, by comparing tbe following passages: ©, 
vol. ii. pp. 494, 865, 939, vol. iii, pp. 599, 799; Orawfurd’s History of 
Share pe i. pp. 128, 100 ; Irvings Hi. of Dumbartonshire, pp. 
istical Account of Scotland, vol. i. pp, 109, 210, 867, 430, 
vol. iii. pp. 831, 352, 853; vol. iv. p. 313; vol. v. pp. 123, 234, 
vol, vi. pp. 107, 154, 180, 458; vol. vii. pp. 135, 251, 275, 299, 
81, 243, 344, 345, 541; vol. ix, pp. 414, 630; vol. x. pp. 221, 
: xi. 127, 380, 418, 432, 522, 641; vol. xii, p. 69; vol. 
, 663 ; vol. C NE 217, 227, 413, 443, 466, 606; vol. xv. 
xvi. p. 120; vol. xvii. pp. 6, 267, 297, 877, 533; vol. xviii. p 


I Highlands in the common, though im r, sense of including 
from the Pentland Firth to the of the mountains, a fow miles 
north —— Stirling, Perth, and Dundee. such distinctions are neces- 
sarily son M o hr pig —— of bra iid never clearly d 
Macky’ p- 124, lon, 1732 son's Guide to 
land), Edinburg, 1547, pp. 17, 18, » 


SESE 


¿ae 





EN however, 
not to be; and, as we have to deal with events as t c 
are, I will now endeavour to trace the c 


ter. 

The earliest fact with which we are acquainted resp ctir ng 
the history of Scotland, is the Roman invasion — 
late in the first century. But neither his cong 
of his successors, made any permanent i ——— 
was never really subjugated, and notbing was effected « 
a military occupation, which, in spite of the erection of 
ous forts, walls, and ramparts, left the spirit of the i 
unbroken. Even Severus, who, in the year 209, un k 
last and most important expedition against Sootland, dodali ob 
appear to have penetrated. beyond the = of —— su | 
directly he retired, the natives were again 
D RR After this, nothing was v aree 
large enough to give a chance of success. 
far from being equal to such an effort, were — 
orating. In their best days, their virtues were the ihe 
barbarians, and even those they were now about to lose. From 
the beginning, their scheme of life was so one-sided and i 
fect, that the increase of wealth, which improves the ci 
of really civilized countries, was to the Romans an 
mischicf ; and they were corrupted by luxury, instead o. 
refined by it. In our time, if we compare the different nations 
of Europe, we find that the richest pu * the most | 
the most humane, and the most ha We live in that 
advanced state of society, in which w b both the cause and 
the effect of progress, AH — is the fruitful parent of- 
weakness, of misery, and of crime t the Romans, when they 
ceased to be poor, began to be vicious, So unstable was the | 
foundation of their greatness, that the very results which their 
power produced, were fatal to the power itself. Their empire 


ee ER of the Highlands, vol, i. p. 38) says that “he traversed the 
whole of Nort! n, from the wall of Antoninus to the very extremity of the 
island.” The Js thing is stated in Pennant's Scotland, vol. uns Neither.of 
these writers quote their authority for this; ret p "à uero dona Hi 
in Buchanan's Rerum Scoticarum Historia, Neque tamen desi 
quinquaginta millibus eo. — Dion) priu prius e —— destiterunt, quam "ned finem 
insulm penetrassent," I believe, however, that Scotch —— are ey aces 
that this is wrong, as Chalmers was one of the first to perceive. 
vol. i. p. 187; a very valuable and learned, but —— ill. * book, and 
written in a style which is absolutely afflicting. rving's History of Dum- 
bartonshire, 410, 1860, p. 14, 
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pare them wealth, and their wealth. overthrew their empire, 
eir national character, notwithstanding its ap t strength, 
was in truth of so frail a texture, that it was ruined by its own 
development. As it grew, it dwarfed. Hence, it was, that, in 
the third and fourth centuries, their hold on mankind visibly 
slackened, Their authority being undermined, other nations, 
of course, stepped in; so that the inroads of those strange tribes 
which came pouring from the north, and to whose a 

the final catastrophe is often ascribed, were at best the occa- 
—— by —— the "— 2: the fall of the Roman 

owa at great and salutary event, every thi 

had long been pointing. The scourges and — ey 
world, whom a false and ignorant sympathy has invested with 
noble qualities which they never possessed, had now to look 
to themselves ; and when, after receding on all sides, they, in 
the middle of the fifth century, withdrew their forces from the 
whole of Britain, they merely executed a movement, which 
a train of circumstances, continued through several generations, 
had made inevitable. 


part. <A deadly struggle 

after the withdrawal of the Romans, and plunged the country 
into tho greatest confusion. At length, in the middle of the 
ninth century, Kenneth M‘Alpine, king of the Scotti, gai 
the upper hand, and reduced the Picts to complete submission.’ 
The country was now united under one rule ; and the conquer- 
ors, slowly absorbing the conquered, gave their name to the 


* The history of Scoland, in this od, is in great confusion, and perhaps will 

never be recovered. For the armas made i the text, I bave chietly used the 

following authorities : Fordun's Scotichronicon, vol. i.; Buchanan's Rerum Scotica- 

ia, lib. v, pp. 121-182, and the beginning of the sixth book. Also various 

i ‘3 iry into the y Seotland ; Chalmers’ 

; istory of the ; and, above all, 

—— acute and —— —— the — In -— — book, 

western boundary of the Picts is traced with great ingenuity, thou — 
Ld uncertainty. Skene's Highlanders of Scotland, yol. V yy. 20-33, London, 

Vor. II.—9 





from the mainland by a very narrow channel, 
easily crossed over, and fixed themselves in 


From their new abodes, they waged incessant and i 
V lange part of Beotland in constant alarm, they, — 


prevented the possibility of its social im 
Indeed, that unhappy country was never free from 
of Norwegian invasion, until the failure of the last great 
in 1263, when Haco left Norway with a prodigious - 
which he further strengthened by reinforcements from the 
Orkneys and Hebrides. Scotland could offer but little resist- 
ance, Haco, with his allies, sailed along the western coast to 
the Mull of Kentire, wasted the country with fire and sword, 
took Arran and Bute, entered the Firth of Clyde, suddenly fell 
upon Loch Lomond, destroyed all the property on its shores and 
* Here, n, we are involved in doubt; it being uncertain wben the name 
Beotia was first applied to Scotland. The date, therefore, which I have 
only intended as an approximative truth. In arriving at it, 1 have com 
ers’ Caledonia, vol. i. p. 339. 
's Enquiry into the 


the Early History of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 186, 317, 
e pe 00/91, pe neo 
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on its islands, ravaged the whole county of Stirling, and threat- 
ened to descend with all his force upon Ayrshire. Fortunately, 
the inclemency of the weather broke up this great ition, 
and scattered or destroyed the entire fleet? After its di 
the course of affairs in Norway prevented the attempt from 
being renewed ; and danger from that quarter being over, it 
ight have been hoped, that Scotland would now enjoy peace, 
would have leisure to develop the natural resources which 
she possessed, particularly those in the southern and more 
favoured districts, 
This, however, was not to be, For, scarcely were the 
attacks from Norway at an end, when those from England 
; Early in the thirteenth century, the lines of demarca- 
tion which separated Normans from Saxons, were, in our coun- 
bsec so obliterated, that in many cases it was impos- 
to distinguish them.'^ By the middle of the same century, 
the two races were fused into one powerful nation ; and, as 
that nation had a comparatively feeble neighbour, it was certain 
that the stronger people would try to oppress the weaker." In 
an ignorant and barbarous age, military success is preferred to 
all other kinds of fame ; and the English, greedy for conquests, 
set their eyes upon Scotland, which they were sure to invade 
at the first opportunity. That Scotland was near, made it 
tempting ; that it was believed to be defenceless, made the 
irresistible. In 1290, Edward I. determined to 
himself of the confusion into which Scotland was thrown 
respecting the succession to the crown. The in- 
which followed, need not be related ; it is enough to say, 
that, in 1296, the sword was drawn, and Edward invaded a 
country which he had long desired to conquer. But he little 
recked of the millions of treasure, and the hundreds of thousands 
of lives, which were to be squandered, before that war was over.'* 


"" Feu 


PEL History of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 38-54. The account in Hollinshead’s 
th Chronicle, vol. i. pp. 399-102, ascribes too much to the prowess of the 
Scotch, and too little to the elements which dispersed the fleet, Compare Jrving’s 
of Dumbartonshire, second edition, 4to, 1860, pp. 48, 49. 
e E of Civilization, vol. i, p. 446. 
^ In s p and, vol. i. p. 18, “the early part of tho reign" of 
indica e 
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es and fà it d ——— Scotch, —— 
M its ‘course, 
heroic resistance, and the victories they 
had to endure every evil which could be inficted by the 
and insolent neighbour. The darling object of the 
was to subjugate the Scotch ; and if any: could incre: 
the of so base an enterprise, it would pad 
it, they ignominiously failed.'* The suffering, how- 
ever, was incalculable, and was aggravated by the important 
fact, that it was precisely the most fertile part of Scotland 
which was most exposed to the English ravages. This, as we 
shall presently see, produced some very curious results on the 
national character ; and. for that reason, I will, without enter- 
ing into many details, A" a ER of the A: im- 
mediate consequences of't g and sanguinary struggle. —— 
In 1296, the English entered Berwick, the-richest town 
, and not only destroyed all the property, 
but slew nearly all "the inhabitants. They then marched on 
to Aberdeen and Elgin; and so completely desolated the 
country, that the Scotch, flying to the mountains, and 
of their all, had no resource left but to wage from their native 
fastnesses a war similar to that which their savage ancestors, 
twelve centuries earlier, had conducted against the Romans," 
d h d 
miy noble continued v de sgh v —— = t en den an —— 
of the Bomerviltes, vol. i. p 


Tire just and icing remarks in Hume's History of the House of Ro 
vol P 5. 


t magnificum rege: 
do 


iurarüt. 
“A Raye es prodi: io villà civib —— 
403. ue modo cto ca us prost rex 
E nulli retati as ed sexui, duobus Th : poo — 
septem mi tas ánimas prom Bex n sua tyrannide 
desmviens, racidari." Fardun's Scotichronicon, curd Goodall, alar, 1775, folio, 
vol, ii. pp. 159, 160. *'Secutus Rex cum peditum copiis miserabilem omnis generis 
codem edit.” Buchanan's Rerum Scoticarum Historia, Abredonim, 1762, viii. 
p. 200." * They left not one creature alive of the Scotish blood within all that 
toune.” Hollinshead's Scottish Chronicle, Arbroath, 1805, 4to, vol. i p.418. In 
1286, that-is, only ten years earlier, “No other port of Scotland, in point of com- 
mercial importance, came near to a comparison with Berwick.” "M Ys An- 
nals of Commerce, London, dto, 1805, vol. i. p. 446. Such were the brutal crimes 
of our wretched and ignorant. ancestors. 

43 “The Scots assembled in troops and companies, and betaking themselves to 
the woods, mountains, and morasses, in which their fathers had defended themselves 
against the Romans, prepared for a general insurrection a: the English power.” 
Scott's History of Scotland, London, 1830, vol. i. p. 70. lors Halar appears to have been 

the most northern point of this expedition. See Tytler’ of Scotland, vol. i. 
P 119, and Chalmers! Caledonia, vol. i. p. 657. The petis r^ nre summed up 
y Buchanan: “Hanc stragem ex agrorum incultu consecuta est fames, et famem 
"m major quàm è bello clades timebatur." Rerum Seoticarum Historia, 

p. 208. 
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In 1298, the English again broke in, burnt Perth and St. An- 
drews, and ravaged the whole — * and west," In 
1310, they invaded Scotland by the eastern march, and carry- 
ing off such provisions as were left, caused so terrible a dearth, 
that the people were foreed to feed on horses and other car- 
rion." All over southern Scotland, both east and west, the 
inhabitants were now reduced to a horrible condition, being for 
the most part houseless and starved, In 1314, made desperate 
by their state, they rallied for a moment, and, in the battle of 
Bannockburn, gloriously defeated their oppressors. But their 
unrelenting enemy was at hand, and pressed them so hard, that, 
in 1322, Bruce, in order to baffle an English invasion, was 
to lay waste all the districts south of the Firth of Forth ; 
the people taking refuge, as before, in the mountains." This 
time, therefore, when Edward 11. reached Edinburgh, he plun- 
dered nothing, because, the country being a desert, there was 
nothing to plunder ; but, on his return, he did what he could, 
and meeting with some convents, which were the only signs of 
life that he encountered, he fell upon them, robbed the monas- 
teries of Melrose and Holyrood, burnt the abbey of Dryburgh, 
_and slew those monks, who, from age or disease, were unable to 
escape.'* In 1336, the next king, Edward IIL, equipped & 
——5 army qe alan end into Scotland ay — —— wasting hom 
northward pon the country, — Perth and Saint peri PRidpati's 
] Pe toned & Scotland by the eastern march with a great army.” 
year so terrible a dearth and scarcity of provisions in Scotland, 
arising from the havo of war, ht many were obliged to feed on the flesh of horses 
carrion.” Ibid. pp. 104, 165. Sec also Fordun's Scotichronicon, vol. ii. 
op. 242, 243.. “ * anno, propter guerrarum discrimina, tanta erat panis inopia et 
caristia in —— in e a p aeni locis, compellente famis necessitate, 
multi rnibus equorum. ct rum immundorum vescebantur," 
Bruce “carefully laid the whole 1 borders waste as far as the Firth of Forth, 
pa aes inhabitants to the mountains, with all their effects of any value. 
English um. entered, they found a land of desolation, which famino 


BEE uin 


? “ Fadwardus, rex Anglin | intravit Scotiam cum n exercitu equitum et 
, ao naviüm multitudine e duodecimo die mensis Augusti, et — 

de Edinb a ag aenak T 4 Mist AS 
cte Crucis de Edinburgh et ros atque ad magnam 
amque monasterio de Melros dominus Willelmus 
ej monasterii — unus etiam monachus tunc infirmus, et duo con- 
effecti, in dormitorio eorundem ab eisdem Anglis sunt interfecti, ot plures 


lethaliter vulnerati. Corpus Dominicum "en magnum altare fuit projec- 


de. 
tum Aud pixide argenteá in qui erat repositum. Monasterium de Driburgh igne 
penisds consum consumptum estet in pulverem redactum. Ac alia pia loos 
> predieti regia v violentiam ignis flumma cons 1: quod, Deo retribuente, 
m in prosperum non cessit."  Fordun's Scotichronicon, vol. il. p. 978. “In 
leundo sacra jnxta ac prophana spoliata. Monasteria Driburgum eX Murosa 
n — — yol delectu kaw og eal — 


Buchanan 
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army, devastated the —— 

the Highlands, and des 

as Inverness,*” In 1346, the Fe Ao —* the diult 
Tweeddale, the Merse, Ettrick, Annandale, and Galloway ;* 
and in 1355, Edward, in a still more barbarous inroad, burnt 


every church, every village, and every town he approached." 
And scarcely were these frightful losses somewhat 


when another storm burst upon the devoted land. In 1385, 

—— IL traversed the southern counties to Aberdeen, scat- 

— destruction on every side, and reducing to ashes the cities 
inburgh, Dunfermline, Perth, and Dundee,” 

By these disasters, the practice of agriculture was every 
where interrupted, and in many places ceased for several gene- 
rations. The labourers either fled, or were murdered ; and 
there being no one to till the ground, some of the fairest ‘parts 
of Scotland were turned into a wilderness, overgrown with briers 
and thickets. Between the invasions, a few of the inhabitants 
taking courage, issued from the mountains, and raised wrete 
huts in the place of their former abodes. But, even then, th 
were pursued to their very doors by wolves, searching for f 
and maddened with hunger. If they escaped from these fam- 
ished and ferocious animals, they and their families were ex- 


= Fordun's Scotichronicon, vol. ii. pp. 322, 323. Dalrymple's Annals, vol. ii. 
Pp. 232, 44T. Scott's porel of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 187, 188. 

M Tytler'a History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 451. 

2 Dalrymple's Annals, vol. ii, p. 288, Fordun's Scotichronicon, vol. ii. pp. 


99 Rex Sannia, Richardus secundus mgré ferens Scotos et Francos tam atrociter 
terram suam deprædare, et municipia sua assilire et ad terram prosternere, exercitum 
collegit grandem, et intravit Scotiam, ætate tunc novemdecim annorum, in multitu» 
dine superba progrediens, omnia circumquaque perdens, et nihil salvans; templa 
Dei et, sanctuaria religiosorum monasteria viz. Driburgh, Melros et Newbottol, ac 
nobilem villam de Edinburgh, cum ecclesia Sancti gi ejusdem, voraci flummá 
ineineravit; et destructione permaximá fuctá per eum in Laudonia, ad propria sine 
damno repatriavit." Fordun's Scotichronicon, vol. ii. p. 401. “En ce séjour que 
le roi Richard fit en Haindebourch les | ,Anglois coururent tout ]e pays d'environ ot y 
firent moult de desrois; mais nullui n'y trouvèrent; car tout avoient retrait ens ds 
forts, et ens às grands bois, et là chassé tout leur bétail," , . . “Et ardirent les 
Anglois la ville de Saint-Jcan-Ston en Ecosse, od la rivière du Tay cuert, ct y a un 
bon port pour aller partout le monde; et puis la ville de Dondie; et n'épargnoient 
nbbayes ni moütiers; tout mettoient les Anglois en feu et en Bambe ; et coururent 
jusques à Abredane les coureurs et l'avant-garde.” Les Chroniques de Froissart, 
edit. Buchon, vol. ii, pp. 334, 835, Paris, 1835. Seo also, on this ruffianly expedi- 
tion, Chalmers! Caledonía, vol. ii. pp. 592, 693, and Buchanan's Rerum Seoticarum 
Historia, lib. ix. p. 258: “Nulli bey neque sacro, neque profano, nulli homini, quí. 
modo militari esset wtate, parcebat. 

?* « Agriculture was ruined ; and the very necessaries of life were lost, when the 
principal lords had scarcely n bed to lye on." Chalmers Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 143; 
See also, in p. 867 of the same volume of this learned work, some curious extracta - 
from Scotch charters and other sources, illustrating the horrible condition of the 
country. And on the difficulty of obtaining food, compare Fordun's Pr 
Dm MA dM Dalrymple's Annals, vol. i. p. 307, vol. ii. pp. 238, 350; an 

pers History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 94. 
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ge to a danger still more horrible. For, in those terrible 
ys, when famine stalked abroad, despair. perverted the souls 
of men, and drove them to new crime. "There were cannibals 
in the land ; and we have it on contemporary authority, that 
a man and his wife, who were at length brought to justice, sub- ` 
sisted during a considerable period on the bodies of children, 
whom they caught alive in traps, devouring their flesh, and 
drinking their blood,* 

Thus the fourteenth century passed away. In the fifteenth 
century, the devastations of the English became comparatively 
rare ; and, although the borders were the scene of constant hos-- 
tilities,** there is no instance, since the year 1400, of any of our 
kings invading Scotland." An end being put to those mur- 
derous expeditions, which reduced the country to a desert, 
Scotland drew breath, and began to recover her strength.” 
But, though the material losses were gradually. repaired ; 
though the fields were again cultivated, and the towns rebuilt, 
there were other consequences, which were less easy to remedy, 
and from whose effects the people long smarted. These were, 
the inordinate power of the nobles, and the absence of the 
municipal spirit. The strength of the nobles, and the weakness 
of the citizens, are the most important peculiarities of Scotland 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; and they, as I am 


3$ Notices of Scotch cannibals will be found in Lindsay of Pitscottie's Chronicles 
Scotland, edit, 1814, vol. i, p. 163; and in Hollinshead’s Scottish Chronicle, 4to, 
805, vol. ii. pp. 16, 99. In Fordun's Scotichronicon, vol. ii. p. 331, the following 
horrible account is given; it refers to the neighbourhood of Perth in the year 1339: 
“Tota illa patria circumvicina eo tempore in tantum fuit Fw dd non reman- 
sit domus inhabitata, sed ferm et cervi de montanis descendentes circa villam 
venabantur. Tanta tunc temporis facta est caristia, et victunlium inopia, ut 
passim plebicula deficeret, et tanquam oves herbas depascentes, in foveis mortua 
reperirentur. Prope illinc in abditis latitabat quidam robustus rusticus, Crysticleik 
nomine, cum viragine sua, qui mulierculis et pueris ac —— insidiabantur, et, 

tangnam lupi eos strangulantes, de ipsorum carnibus victitabant.” 
Even when the two nations were at peace, the borderers were at war. See 
‚Ridpath’s Border History, pp. 240, 308, 394; and for other evidence of this chronic 
anarchy, compare Hollinthead’s Scottish Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 80, Lesley's History 
pp. 40, 52, 67. Sadler's State P. , vol. i. pp. 300, 301, 444, 449. 
apers of the Reign of Henry VIIL, Ato, 1126, vol. iv. pp. 366, 370, 569, 670, 

istorie of James the Bezt, pp. 21, 91, 146. 

“the last invasion which an English monarch ever 
Tytler's E od Scotland, vol. ii. p. 400. It is said, 
however, that it was not till the reign of eth, that an English sovereign “ had 
the policy to disavow any claim of sovereignty over Scotland.” Chalmers’ Cale- 


66, 167) says: 
of Alexander 
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about to show, were directly encouraged by the ravages com 
mitted by the — We shall, moreover, seo 
this combination of events increased the authority of the clergy; 
weakened the influence of the intellectual classes, and made 
superstition more prevalent than it would otherwise have been. 
It is in this way, that in Scotland, as in all other countries, 
every thing is linked together ; nothing is casual or accidental ; 
and the whole march of affairs is governed by general causes, 
which, owing to their largeness and remoteness, often escape at- 
tention, but which, when once recognized, are found to be marked 
by a simplicity and uniformity, which are the invariable charac- 
teristics of the highest truths that the mind of man has reached. 
The first cireumstance favourable to the authority of the 
` nobles, was the structure of the country. Mountains, fens, 
lakes, and morasses, which even the resources of modern art 
have only recently made accessible, supplied. the great Scottish 
chieftains with retreats in which they could with impunity 
defy the power of the crown. The poverty of the soil, also, 
made it difficult for armies to find means of subsistence; and 
from this cause alone, the royal troops were often unable to 
pursue the lawless and refractory barons.” During the four 
teenth century, Scotland was constantly ravaged by the Eng- 
lish ; and in the intervals of EAE te it would — been 
à hopeless undertaking for any king to try to repress such pow- 
erful subjects, since he would have had to march through dis- 
tricts so devastated by the enemy, that they no longer yielded 
the common necessaries of life, Besides this, the war with the 
English lessened the authority of the crown, absolutely as well 
as relatively. Its patrimony, lying in the south, was i 
wasted by the borderers, and before the middle of the fourteenth 
century, greatly deteriorated in. value.” In 1346, David II, 


? Owing to this, their castles were, by position, the stron in Europe; Ger- 
many alone excepted. Respecting their sites, which were as to make them in 
many instances almost unassailable, sce Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. ii. 122, 406, 
407, 918, 919, vol. iii pp. 268, 269, 856-359, 864; Pennant's Scotland, vol. i. pp. 
175, 177 5 Sinclair's Scotland, vol. iii. p. 169, vol. vii. p. 510, vol. xi. pp. 102, 21 
407, 408, vol. xii, pp. 25, 58, vol. xiii. p. 598, vol. xv. p. 187, vol. xvi. p. 554, vol. * 
xviii. p. 579, vol. xix. p. 474, vol. xx. pp. 56, 812; Macky's Scotland, pp. 183, 291; 
and some good remarks in Nimmo's n" nes Stirlingshire, p. 56. Neither Eng- 
land, nor France, nor Italy, nor Spain, affo such immense natural adyantages to 
their aristocracy. 

» “By retiring to his own castle, a mutinous baron could defy the power of his 
sovereign, it being almost impracticable to lead an army through a barren country, 
to of difficult access to a single man." History of Scotland, book i. p. 69, in 

n's Works, edit. London, 1831. Notwithstanding the immenso materials 
which have been brought to light since the time of Robertson, his History of Seol- 
land is still valuable; because he possessed 9 grasp of mind which enabled hint to em. 
brace general views, that escape ordinary compilers, however industrious they may be, 

^ “The patrimony of the Crown had been seriously dilapidated during the 
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fell into the hands of the English, and during his captivity of 

eleven years, the nobles carried all before them, and 

says an historian, the style and. title of princes. "he. longer 

the-war with England continued, the more. these consequences , 

were felt ; so that before the close of the fourteenth century, a 

few of the leading Scotch families had raised themselves to such 

that it was evident, either that a. deadly struggle 
must ensue between them and. the crown, or else that the exec- 
utive government would have to abdicate its most essential 
functions, and leave the country a prey to these headstrong and 
ferocious chiefs.” 

— At this crisis; the natural allies of the throne would have 
been the-citizens and free burgesses, who in most Euro 
countries were the eager and resolute opponents of the mm 
whose licentious habits interfered not only with their trade and 
manufactures, but also with their personal liberty. Here again, 
however, the long war with England was favourable to the 
aristocracy of Scotland. For, as the invaders ravaged the 
— parts of Scotland, which were also the only tolerably 

parts, it was impossible that towns should flourish in the 
ios nin nature had appointed for them. . There no 

"m ct there was no —— "prr citizens, and t 

no municipal spirit. ere being no munic 
se crown was deprived of that great resource, w ich aded 
the English kings to curtail the power of the nobles, and 
to, punish a lawlessness: which long impeded the progress of 
society. 

During the middle ages, the Scotch towns were so utterly 
insignificant, that but few notices have been preserved of them ; 
contem writers concentrating their attention upon the 
Boeing of of the nobles and clergy. Respecting the people, 
who found shelter in such miserable cities as then existed, our 
best accounts are very imperfect ; it is, however, certain that, 

during the dtd English wars, the inhabitants usually fled at 
of the invaders, and the wretched hovels in which 

— were burned to the ground. Hence the population 


eorr pens tho battle of Durham.” ytler's History of 
86. 
» captivity of David," tlie nobles had beon completely insub+ 
the style and title of princes." —— 
85. Sec also, on the state of the barons under David L., a High 
03-07. 
oF Seda lada, Pa asperior darou wants every respect a king tu eninlatare.® "a 


ene vol ii, p. 150. In 1977, “the power of the barons had been 
since the days of B Robert the First.” p. 332, And, by 1815, 


Mae A a area o pave tees e wee 
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acquired a fluctuating and vagabond character, which prevented 
the formation of settled habits of industry, and thus took away. 
one reason which men have for con i This. 


ting together. T 

—— more especially to the southern Lowlands ; for the north, 
there were other evils equally threatening. The ferocious High- 
landers, who lived entirely by plunder, were constantly at hand ; 
and to them were not unfrequently added the freebooters of. 
the Western Isles, Any thing which bore even the semblance 
of wealth, was an irresistible excitement to their cupidity. 
They could not know that a man had property, without longing. 
to steal it ; and, next to stealing, their greatest pleasure was 
to destroy.” Aberdeen and Inverness were particularly exposed 
to their assaults ; and twice during the fifteenth century, Inver- 
ness was totally consumed by fire, besides having to pay at 
other times a heavy ransom, to save itself from a similar fate,” 


practice of our humane forefathers, see Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol, ii, pp. 692, 59%; 
Kennedy's Annals of Aberdeen, vol. i. pp. 18, 27, 875, vol. ii. p. 804; Mercer's 
History of Dunfermline, pp. 55, 56; Sinclair's Scotland, vol. v. p. 485, vol, x. p. 
584, vol. xix. p. 161; Ridpath’s Border History, pp. 147, 221, 265. : 

A curious description of them is given in a Scotch statute, of tho year 1597. 
* They hawe lykwayis throche thair barbarus inhumanitie maid aud presentlie makis 
the saidis hielandis and Iles qlk are maist cómodious in thame selwes alsueill be the 
ferteillitie of the ground as be riche fisobeingis altogidder vnproflitabill baithe to 
thame selffis and to all vthuris his hienes liegis within this realme; Thay nathair 
intertening onie ciuill or honest societie amangis thame selffis neyther zit admittit 
vtheris his hienesse lieges to traflicque within thair boundis vithe saiftie of thair 
liues and gudes; for remeid quhairof and that the saidis inbabitantis of the saidis 
hilandeis and Iles may the better be reduced to ane godlie, honest, and ciuill maner 
of living, it is statute and ordanit," &c. Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. 
iv. p. 188, edit. folio, 1816. 

These little peculiarities of the Highlanders remained in full force until about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, as will appear in the course of this 2 
But, without anticipating what will be narrated in a subsequent chapter, I 
merely refer the reader to two interesting passages in Pennant's Scotland, vol. i. p. 
154, and in Heron’s Scotland, vol. i. pp. 218, 219; both of which illustrate the stato 
of RM a little before 1745. T f du AW. m ' 

verness was burned in 1429. Gregory's History of the Western Highlands, 
p. 36; and again In 1455, Buchanan's Rerum Scoticarum Historia, lib. xi. p. 322, 
Ea greatest part ” of it was also burned in 1411. Sec Anderson on the Highlands, 

nb. 1827, p. 82. 

Aberdeen, being richer, was more tempting, but was likewise more able to defend 
itself. Still, its burgh records supply curious evidence of the constant fear in which 
the citizens lived, and of the precautions which they took to ward off the attacks, 
sometimes of the English, and sometimes of the clans, See the Council Register of 
Aberdeen (published by the Spalding Club, Aberdeen, 1844-1848, 4to), vol. i. Pe. 8, 
19, 60, 83, 197, 219, 932, 268, vol. ii. p. 82. The last entry, which is dated July 31, 
1593, mentions ‘the disordourit and lawles helandmen in Birss, Glentanner, and 
their about, nocht onlie in the onmerciful —— of men and bairnis, bot in 
the maisterfull and violent robbing and spulzeing of all the bestiall, sisi, and geir 
ofa gryt pairt of the inhabitantis of thens boundis, rasing of gryt bairschip furth of 
tlie samen, being committit to ewous and nar this burgh, within xx mylis theirunto, 
deuysit and ordanit for rvatioun of this burgh and inhabitantis theirof, fra tho 
tyrannous invasion of the saidis hieland men, quha has na respect to God nor man; 

t the haill inhabitantis of this burgh, fensiball persones als weill onfrie as frie, 

salbe in reddiness weill armit for the defence of this burgh, thaie awin lyvis, gudis, 
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punt tud cate inpensiblo In any past of anth. Boris 
industry e in any part ow 
could a town be built, without being in danger of immediate 
destruction. The consequence was, that, during many centu- 
ries, there were no manufactures ; there was hardly any trade ; 
— nearly all business was conducted by barter.** Some of 
the commonest arts were unknown. The Scotch were unable 
to make even the arms with which they fought. This, among 
such a warlike people, would have been a very profitable labour ; 
but they were so ignorant of it, that, early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, most of the armour which they wore was manufactured 
abroad, as also were their spears, and even their bows and 
arrows ; and the heads of these weapons were entirely imported 
from Flanders.» Indeed, the Flemish artizans supplied the 
Scotch with ordinary farming implements, such as cart-wheels 
and wheel-barrows, which, about the year 1475, used to be 
regularly shipped from the Low Countries.” As to tho arts 


and geir, and resisting and repressing of the said heland men *3 occasioun salbe 
offered, at all tymes and houris as day salbe requirt and 

Even in 1668 we find complaints that Highlanders had f orehly cared off women 
from Aberdeen or from its neighbourhood. Records of the Synod Aberdeen, p. 
290. Other evidence of their attacks in the sixteenth and —— reat ics 


be seen in Kennedy Aberdeen, vol. i. p. 133; 8 History 
—— — 217; voro. Mera m ta Daten Book of Brea, 


43. 
Perth ceased to be the capital of Scotland, because “its vicinity to the 
ds" made it dangerous for the sovereign to resido there. Lawson's Book 


61. Compare Sinclair's Statistical sent of 8 
— who was in Scotland late in the sixteenth cen ys, 

— revenues not by rents of money, but by cha drons of victuals.” 
part iii, p. 155, London, fo o, 1017; a rare and extremely 
sgh to be reprinted. A hundred years after Moryson wrote, 

— the rents are paid in money ; in Scotland, they 
kind, or victual, as they call it.” De Foos History 


130. 
? In n James I. (1424-1430), “ : "— that armour, nay 
ported." * In ular, the heads 


—— occasion to fight a duel, Er 
don. O cos snak acra es pied a e DEM DE 
English sup to have n written 
IV., we learn that “the Beotish imports from Flanders were mer 
y, cart-wheels, and whecl-barrows." — Pinkertofi'a History 
408, In Mercer's —— ory of nen p el wo are told 
century, “ Even in the best parts of Scotland, the inhabitants 
a i the most necessary articles. Flanders was the great mart in 
those times, and from Bruges chiefly, the Scots imported even horseshoes, harness, 
j cart-wheels, and wheel-barrowa, besides all their mercery wathiber- 





neither was any soap there. * 

citizens would have deemed windows absurd in - 

abodes ;* and as they were alike filthy in —— 

their houses, the demand for soap was too small to induce any one 

to A Other branches of industry were 

equally In 1620, the art of tanning leather was 

for the first timo introduced into Scotland ;** and it. is stated, 
"m 


r s Are vs one peo, o a ihe wh rain ul o Os and, fn in * —— 


of — that, “in the beginning — erden 
was no! 2 mechanic in the town capable to execute the ordinary pm ana 
Ke O A On the Scotch clocks in the 
—Q compare Mr. Morley's interesting Life of Cardan, Kondon; 
volii. p. 128. Cardan was in Scotland in 23 
About Foro, Bir George Hay “ set up at the "lege of Wemyss; in 


m ow 

imported into Scotland Soom forei oooh 
zd o, under the year 1019, — mention ia 
A om sops-workes of Leith” are noticed 


i 


Es 


2e 
265, urgh, 1797. 

In 1650, it was stated of the Scotch, that “many of their women are: so sl 
tish, that they do not wash their linen rer nor their hands and 
faces above once a year? Whitelock’s Memorials, London, 1732, folio. 
Six or seven years after this, a traveller in ra D “the linen they 
us with, were it not to boast of, was little or different from those 
complexions that never washed their faces to retain r christendom,” Tranclós 
Northern Memoirs, edit. Edinburgh, 1821, p. 94. A celebrated Scotchman notices, 
in 1698, the uncleanly habits of his countrymen, but gives a comical reason for 
them; since, according to him, they were in'a great measure caused by the 
of the capital, ‘As happy | situation of London has been the principal cause of 
the glory and riches of England, so the bad situation of en has been one 
great occasion of the poverty and uncleanliness in which the part of the 

people of Scotland live.” Second Discourse on the Affairs o Eotlan, in Fletcher 
of Do Kaltoun s Political Works, p. 119, Gl w, 1749. Another Scotchman, am 
his reminiscences of the early part of the eighteenth century, says, that “table am 
body linen [were] seldom shifted." Memoires by Sir Archibald Cras of promedia 
in Spalding Club Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 100, Aberdeen, 1842, 4to nally, we have 
positive proof that in-some parts of Scotland, even at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the people used, inatead of un a substitute too disgusting to mention. 
See the account communicated b 2 Rev, William Leslie to Sir Jo in 
Binclair’s Statistical Account and, vol. ix. p. 177, Edinburgh, 1793, | 

% Chambers Annals, vol. i. p. 612. 
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on. apparently good authority, that no was made there 
until about the middle of the iori e e M : 

In the midst of such general stagnation, the most flourish- 
ing towns were, as may be easily supposed, very peopled. 
Indeed, men had so little to do, that if they had collected in 
large numbers, they must have starved. Glasgow is one of the 
oldest cities in Scotland, and is said to have been founded about 
the sixth century. at all —— the * century, it 
was, according to the measure of t e, a rich and prosper- 
ous place, enjoying the privilege of halding both a 2* and 

a fair". It had also a municipal organization, and was gov- 
erned by its own provosts and haillies.** Yet, even this famous 
town had no kind of trade before the fifteenth century, when 
the inhabitants began to cure salmon, and export it," That 
was the only branch of industry with which Glasgow was 
acquainted.. We need not, therefore, be surprised at hearing, 
that so late as the middle of the fifteenth century, the entire 
population did not exceed fifteen hundred persons, whose wealth 
—— of some small cattle, and a few acres of ill-cultivated 

2 
a [LI 
Ho sone this paper il was not cono), an that paper maig was Do au 
cessfully ‘inteodueed into Scotland till dila ee de succeeding century.” 
— aprok, vol. ii, p. 399. I tage met * so many prooſa of the great 
this valuable work, ^ is should 28 to apuna ony, tan y ago 
E a} har sen evidence 0 of et y: AMA a y 3 in 
the seventeenth h 


m Holland, or rode 


coincides with Mr. Chambers’ 


inst and ie —— E nn D Sin- 
vol. à dr PA, Sea Compare 

Veg duties from Bontlcndin- 1792, 
“This Me T was founded about Eich sixth century.” —. A Ure's of 
edit. 1830, p. 120. Comparo Denkolm's History of Glasgow, p. 


1172, PP Ad. woa granado Giaron rendido 100,0 fain See the 
ame gla Gibson's History of Glasgow, pp. 299, 302, Glasgow, 


aic 


and — of — 4! re s o» —— 
cad p. 74 every to a 
Ol 7 re desire to take ee 
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Other cities, though bearing a celebrated name, were equal 
backward at a still more recent period. Dusfenoline i ei | 
ated with many historic reminiscences ; it was a favourite resi- 
dence of Scotch kings, and many Scotch parliaments have been 
held there.” Such events are supposed to —— 
but the illusion num wA —— more — 2 
the condition of the where they happened. In y 
the pomp of princes ibd legislators, Dunfermline, which at the 


end of the fourteenth century was still a poor village, composed 
of wooden huts, had, by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, advanced so slowly that its whole population, including 
that of its wretched suburbs, did not exceed one toras J 
sons Fora Scotch town, that was a considerable | 
About the same time, Greenock, we are assured, was a village 
—— of a single row of cottages, tenanted 


„by poor fisher 
men,** rnock, which is now a great emporium of —— 
and of wealth, contained, in 1668, between five and six hundred 
inhabitants." And, to come down still lower, even Paisley 
itself, in the year 1700, possessed a population which, accordii 
to the highest estimate, did not amount to three thousand.» ~ 

Aberdeen, the metropolis of the north, was looked up to as 


one of the most influential of the Scotch towns, and was not a, 


little envied during the Middle Ages, for its power and import- 


of the early state of his own city, says, that, in 1450, the inhabitants ** might € 
haps amount to fifteen hundred; " and that “their wealth consisted in a few bur- 
row-roods very ill-cultivated, and in some small cattle, which fed on their commons.” 

2 “Dunfermline continued to be a favourite royal residence as as the 
Scottish dynasty existed. Charles I. was born here; as also his sister 
afterwards Queen of Bohemia, from whom her present Majesty is descended ; 
Charles II. paid a visit to this ancient seat of royalty in 1650. The Scottish parlia- 
ment was often held in it." M'Culloch's ical Dictionary, London, — 
vol i, p. 723. or cud Mercer's History o Denfiralins, 1828, pp. 56, 58, 
Chalmers’ History of Dunfermline, 1844, p. 264. 

^! [n 1385, it was “only a sorry wooden village, belonging to the monastery.” 


Mercer's History of Dunfermline, 
Y History J Dunfermline p. 327. In 1624, 
ii. p. 99, that “the quholl bodey 
S 287 families, was brunt and 


* * Greenock, which is now one of the largest shipping towns in Scotland, was, 
in the end of the sixteenth century, a mean fishing village, consisting of a single 
row of thatched cottages, which was inhabited by poor fishermen.” Chalmers 

ia, vol. iii. p. 806, 4to, 1824. 

" In May 1668, Kilmarnock was burnt; and “the event is chiefly worthy of 
notice as marking the smallness of Kilmarnock in those days, when, as yet, there 
was no such thing as manufacturing industry in the country. A hundred and 
twenty families speaks to a population of between five and six hundred.” Cham- 
bers’ Annals, Edinburgh, 1858, vol, ii. p. 820. In 1658, their houses are described 
by an eye-witness as “little better than huts.” Franck’s Northern Memoirs, re- 
— — 1821, p. 101. pr NR ; 

twixt two and three thousand so m's History of Glasgow, Po 
512, edit. Glasgow, 1804. Y, 
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ance, These; however, like all other ger nen ee ait and 
mean different things at different periods. inly, we s 
not be much struck by the magnitude of that city, when we 
learn, from calculations made from its tables of mortality, that, 
so late as 1572, it could only boast of about two thousand nine 
hundred inhabitants.*? Such a fact will dispel many a dream 
ing the old Scotch towns, particularly if we call to mind, 
that it refers to a date, when the anarchy of the Middle Ages 
was per, away, and Aberdeen had for some time been im- 
proving. That city—if so miserable a collection of persons 
deserves to be termed a city—was, nevertheless, one of the most 
densely peopled places in Scotland. From the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the close of the sixteenth, no where else were so many 
Scotchmen assembled together, except in Perth, Edinburgh, 
and possibly in Saint Andrews.*? Respecting Saint Andrews, 
I have been unable to meet with any precise information ; *! 
but of Perth and Edinburgh, some particulars are preserved, 
Perth was long the capital of Scotland, and after losing that 
pone, it was still reputed to be the second city in the 
ingdom.** Its wealth was supposed to be astonishing ; and 


1% In 1572, the of Aberdeen show that seventy-two deaths occurred in 
the year. An annual mortality of 1 in 40 would be a very favourable estimate; 
indeed, rather too favourable, considering the habits of the at that time. 
Howcver, ing it to be 1 in 40, the population would be 2880; and if, as I 

no doubt, the mortality was more than 1 in 40, the population must of course 
been less, Kennedy, in his valuable, but very unbeftiou], work, conjectures 
fiftieth part of the inhabitants had died annually ;" though it is certain 
was no town in Europe any thing like &o healthy as that. On this hypo- 
which is contradicted by every sort of statistical evidence that has come 
to us, the number would be 72 x 50 = 3600. See Kennedy's Annals of 

vol. i. p. 103, London, 1818, 4to. 
Bt. Andrews, Perth, and Aberdeen, appear to have been the three most 
cities before the Reformation." "s Roman Catholic Church in 

p. 26. 


the carly 
unusually 


It appears, however, from 
the latter half of the fourteenth century. 
instance of ita being praised by a man who was nal a boob 





surprise y —— 
of society at that time, the real wonder is, not that. 
so few, but that there were so many. For, 
notwithstanding the officials and numerous 
the presence of a court always brings, did not contain, 
the fourteenth century, more than sixteen. porn 
Of their general con tion, a contemporary observer has left.us 
some account, Froissart, who visited Scotland, and 
what he saw, as well as what he heard, gives a lamentable 4 
ture of the state of affairs, The houses in — 
mere huts, thatched with boughs; and were so 
together, that when one of them was destroyed, it 
three days to rebuild it, As to the people who inhabi end 
wretched hovels, Froissart, who was by no means given to ex- 
aggeration, assures us, that the French, unless they had seen 
them, could not have belieyed that such destitution: existed, 
that now, for the first timo, they understood what — 
was, 00 Leni 


, man, Alexander Necham “ takes notico of Perth in tho followin — quoted 
in Camden's Britannia : s yom 


“Transis ample Tai, per rura, per oppida, per Porth: 
Regnum sustentant illius urbis opes," 


Thus Englished in Bishop Gibson's Translation of Camden's Book: = 
‘Great Tay, hole Lingdom Perth, through towns, through country flies : 


-— 


Perth the whole with her — RED on 


r's Scotland, vol. xviii up HE N 
" 1427 x Om 8562, the computed TU a ua in 1584 and 1585, e c 
the extraordinary mortality caused by the plague. Chambers’ Annais of / 
1858, vol. i, p. 158, 
© V The inhabitants of the capital, inthe reign of Robert b, hardy aoada 

sixteen thousand," — Pinkerton's of vol. i. p. 152. 

* When the French arrived in Edinburgh, the Scotch id, * “Quel diable les a 
mandés? No savons-nous pas bien faire notre guerre sans eux aux Anglois ?. 
ne forons jà bonne besogne tant comme ils soient avec nous, On leur dise — 
s'en revoisent, ct que nous sommes gens assez en Escosse pour parmaintenir 
guerre, et que point nous ne voulons leur compagnie. - Ila ne nous * 
ni nous eux; nous ne savons parler ensemble; ils auront tantôt rifló tout 
co quí est en ce pays: ils nous feront ee de contraires, de QN et H dommages, 
Bi nous les laissons convenir, que les Anglois ne feroient si ils s'étolent embattus 
entre nous sans ardoir. Et si les Anglois ardent nos maisons, que peut il chai) 
Nous les aurons tantôt refaites à bon marché, nous n'y mettons au refaire que 
—— que nous ayons quatre ou six estaches et de la ramóe pour lier par 


“ Ainsi disoient les Escots en Escosse à la venue des seigneurs de France, » * T 
“Et quand les Anglois y chevauchent ou que ils y vont, ainsi que ils 
lasieurs fois, il convient que leurs pourvéances, si ils veulent vivre, los E ed 
u au dos; car on ne trouve rien sur le pays: à grand'peine y recuevre-l'en du 
fer pour serrer les chevaux, ni du cuir pour faire harnois, selles ni brides. wd 
choses toutes faites leur viennent par mer de Flandre, et quand cela leur iral. ils 
n'ont nulle chose. Quand ces barons et ces chevaliers de France qui nvoient 
ces beaux hótels à trouver, ces salles parées, ces chasteaux et ces bons m 
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we se virent et trouvèrent en celle povretó, si commencèrent à rire et à 
n quel pays nous a ci amenés l'amiral? Nous ne sgumes oncques quo co 
füt de povretó ni de duretó fors maintenant.'" Les Chroniques de edit. 
Paris, 1835, vol. ii, pp. 314, 315. “The hovels of the common people 

were slight erections of turf, or twigs, which, as they were often laid waste by war, 
were built merely for temporary accommodation, eir towns consisted chiefly of 
Y. ... "Even as late as 1600, the houses of Edinburgh were chiefly 


ttages. 
wood." Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. i. p. 802. Another account, written in 
says, “The houses of tho commonalty are very mean, mud-wall and thatch, 
; but the poorer sort live in such miserablo huts as never eye bcheld.”.... 
ts, where turf is plentiful, they build up little cabbins thereof, 
roofs of turf, without a stick of timber in it; when the house ia 
— to burn, it serves them for fuel, and they remove to another." 


, vol. vi. p. 139, 4to, 1810. 

er “Our manufactures were carried on by the meanest of the people, who had 
small stocks, and were of no reputation. These were, for the most part, workmen 
for home-consumpt, such as masons, house-carpenters, armourers, blacksmiths, tay- 

lors, shoemakers, and the like. Our weavers wore few in number, and in the 
est contempt, as their employments were more sedentary, and themselves reckoned 
less fit for war, in which all were Mo to serve, when the exigencies of the coun- 
demanded their attendance.” Interest of Scotland Considered, Edinburgh, 
p.82. Pinkerton (History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 392), referring to the Sloane 
Manuscripts, says, “The author of an interesting memoir concerning the state of 
Scotland about 1590, observes, that the husbandmen were a kind of slaves, only 
holding their lands from year to year; that the nobility being too numerous for the 
exteut of the country, there arose too great an inequality of rank and revenue; and 
there was no middle station between a proud landholder and those who, having no 
Property to lose, were ready for any tumult. A rich yeomanry, numerous merchants 
d tradesmen of property, and all the denominations of the middle class, so im- 
in a flourishing society, were long to be confined to England.” Thirteen 
rears later, wo are told that the manufactures of Scotland “ were confined to a few 
nations are unable to subsist,” 

Scotland, vol. iii. p. 7, under the year 1603. 
instance, * the town of Dunbar naturally grew up under the shelter 
me. 


tinfortunate or happy.” Chalmers Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 416. “But when the regal 
rover became at any time fecble, these towns, unequal to their own protec- 
c es under the shelter of the most powerful lord in their neigh- 





MÓ c 
. ' N T i = to se 
often happened that his office became hem 
looked upon as the vested right of some 
To the head of that family, every thing 
ity was so incontestable, that an injury ) one of 
pa Mayotte if it m mi 
who were sent to parliament, were comp 
ependent on the noble who ruled the town. Down to 
modern times, there was in Scotland no real popular represe 
tion. The so-called representatives were obliged to vote as 
were ordered ; they were, in fact, delegates of the 
and as they possessed no chamber of their own, they sat : 
deliberated in the midst of their powerful masters, by whom 
they were openly intimidated.’* 


qe 
History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 179. Sometimes the nobles did not leave to 
pr de M a free election, but fought it out among : 
An instance of this happened at Perth, in 1544, “w a claim for the office 
provost was decided by arms, between Lord Ruthven on the one side, su ! 
a numerous train of his vassals, and Lord Gray, with Norman Lesley master. 
Rothes, and Charteris of Kinfauns, on the other," Tytler, vol. iv. p. 823.: — 
7 is aec id of > custom, * exc me Scottish Chronicle, vol. ii, — 
p. 280. wn's rag! Glasgow, vol. ii. p. 154. Denholm’s History of Glas 
gow, p. 949. Mercer's History of Dunfermline, p. 83. » 
1 * An injury inflicted on the ‘man’ of a nobleman was resented ns [ 
if he himself had been the injured party." Preface to the Council Register of Aber- — 
deon, vol. i, p. xii. 1 
7? See, in Macaulay's History of England, vol, i. p. 98, 1st edit, a. spirited de- 
scription of Scotland in 1639. “The parliament of the northern kin, wa 
very different body from that which bore the same name in England." . ... “The 
three estates sat in one house. The commissioners of the burghs were re 
merely as retainers of the great nobles,” &. To come down much later, L 
Cockburn gives a terrible account of the state of things in Scotland in 17 
year in which Jeffrey was called to the bar. * There was then, in this E 
popular representation, no emancipated burghs, no effective rival of the 
church, no Den press, no free public meetings, and no better trial ri e 
even ia political cases (except high treason), than what was consistent with , 
cumstances, that tlfe jurors were not sent into court under any impartial ao: 
were 


that, when in court, those who were to try the case were named by the 
judge. The Scotch representatives were only forty-five, of whom thirty- 


elected for we and fifteen for towns. Both from its price and its nature (being 
eu 


enveloped in and technical —— the electiva franchise in counties, 
where alone it existed, was far above the reach of the whole lower, and of a great 
majority of the middle, and of many even of the higher, ranks. There were 

ably not above 1500 or 2000 county electors in all tland ; a body not too 

to be held, hope included, in government's hand, The — ofa 
opposition member was never to be expected.” , . . . “Of the fifteen town mem- 
bers Edinburgh returned oue. "The other fourteen were produced by clusters of 
four or five unconnected burghs electing each one delegate, and these four or five 
delegates electing the representative. hatever this system may have been origi- 
nally, it had grown, in referenco to the people, into as complete a mockery as if it 
had been invented for their degradation, The people had nothing to do with it, It 
was all managed by town-councils, of never more than thirty-three members; and 
every town-council was self-elected, and consequently perpetunted its own interests. 
The election of either the town or the county member was a matter of such utter 
indifference to the people, that they often only knew of it by the ringing of a bell, 
or by secing it mentioned next day in a newspaper; for the farce was 

performed in an apartment from which, if convenient, tho public could be e 
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Under these circumstances, it would have been idle for the 
crown to have expected aid from a body of men who themselves 
had. no influence, and whose scanty pri existed only on 
suffrance. But there was another class, which was extremely 
powerful, and to which the Scotch kings naturally turned. That 
class was the clergy ; and the interest which both parties had 
in puse the nobles, engen a coalition between the church 
an throne, against the aristocracy. During a lo i 
and indeed until the latter half of the sixteenth —— 
kings almost invariably favoured the elergy, and increased their 
privileges in every way they could. The Reformation dissolved 
this alliance, and gave rise to new combinations, which I shall 
presently indicate. But while the alliance lasted, it was of 
great use to the clergy, by imparting to their claims a legitimate 
sanction, and making them appear the supporters of order and 
of regular government. The result, however, clearly proved 
that the nobles were more than equal to the confederacy which 

them. Indeed, looking at their enormous power, the 
wonder is, that the clergy could have prolo the con- 
test as they did ; since they were not actually overthrown until 
the year 1560. "That the struggle should have been so arduous, 
and should have extended over so considerable a period, is what, 
on a rficial view, no one could have expected. The reason 
of this, I shall now endeavour to explain ; and I shall, I trust, 
suceeed in proving, that in Scotland there was a long train 
of causes, which secured to the spiritual classes immense 
influence, and which enabled them, not only to do battle with 
the most powerful aristocracy in Europe, but to rise up, after what 
seemed their final defeat, fresh and vigorous as ever, and event- 
ually to exercise, as Protestant preachers, an authority nowise 
inferior to that which they had wielded as Catholic priests. 

Of all Protestant countries, Scotland is certainly the one 
where the course of affairs has for the longest period been most 
favourable to the interests of superstition, How those interests 
were during the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, I shall hereafter relate. At present, I purpose to examine 
the causes of their early growth, and to show the way in which 

were not only connected with the Reformation, but gave 
to t eat event some peculiarities which are extremely re- 
and are diametrically opposed to what happened in 


air”. Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey, Edinburgh, 1852, vol. i. 
of Scotch —— between this and the storm VAN, 
History of Dumbartonshire, to, 1860, pp. 216, NG, www Moores 
Lord John Russell, vol. iv. p. 268, vol, vi. p. 168, London, 1351-1. 
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If the reader will bear in mind what I have elsewh 
DAE tee DN incipal sources of supers 
ed with natural causes, and danger making them recur to 


Decem er Or, to express the same on in 
other words, the feeling of veneration, which, under one of its 
aspects, takes the form of superstition, is a product of wond 
and of fear ;™ and it is obvious that wonder is oe 
ignorance, and that fear is connected with danger,” Hence 
is, that whatever in any country increases the total amount of 
amazement, or whatever in any country increases the total 
amount of peril, has a direct tendency to increase the total 
amount of superstition, and therefore to strengthen the hands 
of the priesthood. 4 ^ 

By applying these principles to Scotland, we shall be able 
to explain several facts in the history of that country. In the 
first place, the features of its scenery offer a marked contrast to 
those of England, and are much more likely, among an ignorant 
people, to suggest effective and permanent superstitions. The 
storms and the mists, the darkened sky flashed by frequent 
lightning, the peals of thunder reverberating from mountain to 
mountain, and echoing on every side, the dangerous hurricanes, 
the sweeping the innumerable lakes with which the coun- 
try is studded, the rolling and impetuous torrent flooding the 
path of the traveller and stopping his progress, are —— 
—— to sacr; E and milder phenomena, «ri which the 
English people have developed their prosperity, and built up their 
mighty cities Even the boli in vitcheraft, one of the blackest 
su itions which has ever defaced the human mind, has been 
a by these peculiarities ; and it has been well observed, 
that while, according to the old English creed, the witch was 
a miserable and deorepit hag, the slave rather than the mistress 
of the demons which haunted her, she, in Scotland, rose to the 
dignity of a potent sorcerer, who mastered the evil pu and, 
forcing it to do her will, spread among the people a far eeper 
and more lasting terror." 


iatory of Civilization, vol, i. pp. 91-94, 278-281. 

™ Ibid., A p. 486. —— 

™ We must discriminate between wonder and admiration. Wonder is the prod- 
uct of ignorance; admiration is the product of knowledge. Ignorance wonders 
nt the supposed irregularities of nature ; science admires its uniformities, The ear- 
lier writers rarely attended to this distinction, because they were misled by the ety- 
mology of the word “admiration.” The Romans were very superficial thinkers upon 
all matters except jurisprudence; and their blundering use of * admirari" gave rise 
ed error, 80 common among our old writers, of "I admire," instead of "I 
y er, 

?* “ Our Scottish witch is a far more frightful being than her supernatural co- 
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— — ad pay by s 
nary wars to w was ex 
cruel ravages of the English in the fourteenth cen Ws 
ever religion may be in the ascendant, the influence — its min- 
isters is invariably strengthened by a long and — war, 
the uncertainties of which perplex the minds of men, and in- 
duce them, when natural resources are failing, to call ed pe 
supernatural for help. On such occasions, the c 
importance ; the churches are more than usually filled ; Ww 
the priest, putting himself forward as the exponent of the wishes 
of God, assumes the language © of authority, and either comforts 
the people under their losses in a righteous causo, or else ex- 
pleins to them that those losses are sent as a visitation for their 
sins, and as a warning that they have not been sufficiently at- 
tentive to their religious duties ; in other words, that they have 
ted rites and ceremonies, in the performance of which the 
priest himself has a personal interest. 
No —— therefore, that in the fourteenth century, when 
the sufferings of Scotland were at their height, the clergy flour- 


adjutor on the south side of "n Tweed. She sometimes seems to rise from the 
proper sphere of the w &lave, into that of the sorcerer, beg ig 
master of the demon.” people &o far behind their neighbours in 

mestic organisation, poor and —* inhabiting a country of mountains, —— 
and rocks, w capt ro) tion was scanty, accustomed to gloomy mists and wild 
storms, every ac eim must necessarily assume a corresponding character. 
Superstitions, like funguses and vermin, are existences po yn whero 


rned by ita ical accidents, .. “An it is 
od ur — cf witoberats > — n = — «Ang GE CR 


[ser m which in England — the same name, as the Gram Mountains 
Shooter's Hill or Kennington Common." Burton's Criminal Thats te 
nt 240-948. This is admirably expressed, and exhausts the general 
the subject. The rolation between the superstition of the Scotch and the ph 
aspects of their country is also touched upon, though with much inferior ab Ri in 
History of the Highlands, vol. i. p. 106, and in Sinclair's vol. iv. 
560. Hume, in his Commentaries on the Law of Scotland, vol. ii. 


passage on the high pretensions of — witcheraft, which never dc- 
as in other countries, i: 


urgh, foli. 
42-06 s. Grant 6 l. 
1875 Sel Life XY London, 1 D Drm 


bat Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, less read, are, in 
le on account of the materials they contain for a study of this is rend 





è 


J ya n C e fi 4 are 
provement in the position 
of laymen, the whole of their wealth put together, and ir 
ing the sions of all ranks, was barely equal to the 1 
of the Church." If the hierarchy were so rapacious and 
successful during a period of comparative security, it would 
difficult to overrate the enormous licent they must have reap 
in those earlier days, when danger being much more immin 
hardly any one died without leaving something to them; 
being anxious to testify their respect towards those who knew 
more than their fellows, and whose prayers could either avert 
nt evil, or secure future happiness.” vanaf 
Another consequence of these protracted wars was, that å 
more than ordinary proportion of the population embraced the 
MU penn because in it alone there was some 
chance of safety; and the monasteries in particular were 


crowded with persons who hoped, though frequently — 


to escape from the burnings and slaughterings to which 

land was exposed. When the country, in the fifteenth century. 

began to recover from the effects of these ravages, the absence 
cf manufactures and of commerce, made the Church the best 


Pinkerton (History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 414) says, that, in the : 
James 1. and Ais. IIL, “the wealth of the Church Dor at * a Oe 
of all the lay interest." See also Life A Spoltiswoode, p. liii., in volume i. of bis 
History v the Church of Scotland, ‘The numerous devices employed by 
siastics, both secular and regular, for enriehing the several Foundations to 
m ei attached, had transferred into their bands moro than half of tho terri- 
t property of Scotland, or of its annual produce." v 
In regard to the first half of the sixteenth century, it is stated by a high author- 


of the nation 


History & 
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avenue to wealth ;"* so that it was entered by peaceful men for 
the pone of security, and by ambitious men ns the surest 
means of achieving distinction, 

Thus it was, that the want of great cities, and of that form 
of industry which belongs to them, made the spiritual classes 
more numerous than they would otherwise have been; and 
what is very observable is, that it not only increased their 
number, but also increased the disposition of the people to 
obey them. —— are naturally, and by the very cir- 
cumstances of their daily life, more superstitious than manufac- 
turers, because the events with which they deal are more mys- 
terious, that is to say, more difficult to generalize and predict.*" 
Hence it is, that, as a body, the inhabitants of agricultural 
districts pay greater respect to the teachings of their clergy 
than the inhabitants of manufacturing districts, The growth 
of cities has, therefore, been a main cause of the decline of 
ecclesiastical power ; and the fact that, until the eighteenth 
century, Scotland had nothing worthy of being called a city, 
is one of many circumstances which explain the prevalence of 
Scotch superstition, and the inordinate influence of the Scotch 


‘o this, we must add another consideration of great mo- 
ment, Partly from the structure of the country, partly from 
the weakness of the crown, and partly from the necessity of ' 

ing constantly in arms to repel foreign invaders, the preda- 
tory habits incidental to an early state of society were encour- 
‘aged, and consequently the reign of ignorance was prolonged. 
Little was studied, and nothing was known. Until the fifteenth 
century, there was not even an university in Scotland, the first 
ing been founded at St. Andrews in 1412."* The nobles, 
when they were not making war upon the enemy, occupied 
themselves in cutting each other's throats, and stealing cach 


e , the most ancient institution of the kind that exists in Scotland ;" but, 
at p. 144 of the same work, we are told, that the charter, " constituting and de- 
ets n to be a university,” is “* dated at St, Andrews, the 27th of February 1411." 

» Lyon's History of St. Andrews, vol. i. pp. 203-200, vol. ii p. 223, Atall 
events, “at the commencement of the fifteenth century, no university existed in 
Scotland; and the youth who were desirous of a liberal education were under the 

of seeking it abroad.” M'Crie's Life of Melville, vol. i.p. 211. The 


b Pope, confirming the university, reached Scotlandin 143%. 
Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1838, p. 12. 





remained so stupid and brutal, that an int 
who visited Scotland in the year 1360, likens them to 8 
so much was he struck by their barbarism and their cial | 
manners." Another writer, early in the fifteenth century, uses 
the same expression ; and, classing them with the animals which — 
they tended, he declares that Scotland is fuller of savages than 
of cattle.** 3 
By this combination of events, and by this union of igno- 
rance with danger, the clergy had, in the fifteenth century, 
obtained more influence in Scotland than in any other European 
country, Spain alone excepted. And asthe power of the nobles 
had increased quite as rapidly, it was natural that -the erown, 
completely overshadowed by the great barons, should turn for 
aid to the Church. During the fifteenth century, and part of 


"© Those were times, when, as a Scotch lawyer delicately expresses himself, 
x ( was not the peculiar habit of the low and indigent, but often common to 
them with persons of rank and landed estate.” Hume's Commentaries on the Lam 
of Scotland, 4to, 1797, vol. i. p. 126, The usual form of robbery being cattle-steal- 
ing, a particular name was invented for it; see p. 148, where we learn that it “ was 
distinguished by the name of Hership or Herdship, being the driving away of num- 
bers of cattle, or other bestial, by the masterful force of armed people.” " 

Tytler, who was a great patriot, and disposed to exaggerate the merit of every 
thing which was Scotch, does nevertheless allow tbat, * from the accession of Alex- 
ander IIL to the death of David II. (i. e. in 1370), it would be impossible, I believe, 

to produce a single instance of a Scottish baron who could sign his own name, 
Tytler's History of vol. ii. pp. 239, 840. Early in the sixteenth century, I 
find it casually mentioned, that “ David Straiton, a cadet of the house of Laures- 
ton,".... “could not read." Wodrow’s Collections, vol. i. pp. 5, 6. The famous 
chief, Walter Scott of Harden, was married in 1567; and “his marriage contract. 
is signed by a notary, because none of the parties could write their names" Cham- 
Annals, vol. i.p. 46. Crawfurd (History of Renfrew, part iii. p. 313) says: 

* the modern practice of subscribing names to writes of moment was not used in 
Scotland till about the year 1540;” but he forgets to tell us why it was not used, 
In 1564, Robert Scot of Thirlstano, “ ancestor of Lord Napier," could not sign his 
name. See Pitcairn's Criminal Trials in Scotland, vol. iii. p. 894. : 
™ A Scotchman, of considerable learning, says: "Scotland was no less ignorant 
and superstitious at the beginning of the fifteenth century, than it was towards tho 
close of the twelfth.” Dalrymple's Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 428. 
® “Et sont ainsi comme gens sa qui ne se savent avoir ni de nulli ac- 
öinter.” Zes Chroniques de Froissart, edit. Buchon, Paris, 1835, vol. ii, p. 816, 
—." "Ins pleine de sauvagine que de bestail.” Hist. de Charles VI. par Le 
; quoted in Pinkerton’s History of Scotland, vol. i. y. 149. 
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the sixteenth, this alliance was strictly preserved;* and tho 
litical history of Scotland is the history of a struggle by the 
ings and the clergy against the enormous authority of the 
The contest, after lasting about a hundred and sixty 
years, was brought to a close in 1560, by the triumph of the 
aristocracy, and the overthrow of the Church. With such force, 
however, had the circumstance just narrated, engrained super- 
stition into the Scotch character, that the spiritual classes 
quickly rallied, and, under their new name of Protestants, they 
became as formidable as under their old name of Catholics. 
Forty-three years after the establishment of the Reformation 
in Scotland, James VI. ascended the throne of England, and 
was able to array the force of the southern country against the 
refractory barons of the northern. From that moment the 
Scotch aristocracy began to decline ; and, the equipoise to tho 
clergy being removed, the Church became so powerful, that 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it was the 
most effectual obstacle to the progress of Scotland ; and even 
now it exercises a sway which is incomprehensible to those who 
have not carefully studied the whole chain of its antecedents, 
To trace with minuteness the long course of affairs which has 
led to this unfortunate result, would be incompatible with the 
object of an Introduction, whose only aim it is to establish 
broad and general principles. But, to bring the question 
clearly before the mind of tho reader, it will be necessary, that 
I should give a slight sketch of the relation which the nobles 
bore to the clergy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
of the way in which their relative position, and their impla- 
cable hatred of each other, brought nbout the Reformation. By 
this means, we shall perceive, that the great Protestant move- 
ment, which, in other countries, was democratie, was, in Scot- 
land, aristocratic. We shall also see, that, in Scotland, the | 
Reformation, not being the work of the people, has never pro- 
duced the effects which might have been expected from it, and 
which it did produce in England. It is, irdeed, but too evident, 
that, while in England, Protestanism has diminished supersti- 
tion, has nel the clergy, has increased toleration, and, in 
a word, has secured the triumph of secular interests over ecclesi- 
astical ones, its result in Scotland has been entirely different ; 
and that, in that country, the Church, changing its form, with- 


Occasionally, we find ovidence of by sein bat erg —— 
Tytler'a History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 66, wit rymple's Annals, v 

| Pa 110, 111, 194, ae tii, p. 296; Nimmo's History of Stirlingshire, p. 88; 
halme of Dunfermline, pp. 183, 134. 
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out altering its spirit, not only cherished its ancient pretensions, 
but epa; retained its ancient power ; and that, although 
that power is now dwindling away, the Scotch preachers- still 
exhibit, whenever they dare, an insolent and domineering spirit, 
which shows how much real weakness there yet lurks in the 
nation, where such extravagant claims are not immediately 
silenced by the voice of loud and general ridicule. 





— 





CHAPTER IH. 


CONDITION OF SCOTLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH AND BIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES. 


EARLY in the fifteenth century, the alliance between the Crown 
and the Church, and the determination of that alliance to 
overthrow the nobles, became manifest. Indications of this 
may be traced in the policy of Albany, who was Regent from 
1406 to 1419, and who made it his principal object to encour- 
and strengthen the clergy.* He also dealt the first great 

ow upon which any government had ventured against the 
aristocracy. Donald, who was one of the most powerful of the 
Scottish chieftains, and who, indeed, by the possession of the 
Western Isles, was almost an independent prince, had seized 
the earldom of Ross, which, if he could have retained, would 
have enabled him to set the Crown at defiance. Albany, backed 
by the Church, marched into his territories, in 1411, forced 
him to renounce the earldom, to make personal submission, and 
to give hostages for his future conduct.? So vigorous a proceed- 
ing on the part of the executive, was extremely unusual in 
Scotland ;* and it was the first of a series of aggressions, which 
ended in the Crown obtaining for itself, not only Ross, but also 
the Western Isles.‘ The policy inaugurated by Albany, was 


! “The Church was eminently favoured by Albany." Pinkerton’s History Y 
c vol. i.p. 86. But Pinkerton misunderstands his policy in regard to tho 
nobles. f 

2 Skene's Highlanders, vol. ii. pp. 12-74; Browne's History of the Highlands, 
vol. i. p. 162, vol. iv. pp. 435, 436. 

* Chalmers (Caledonia, vol. i. pp. 826, 827), referring to tho stato of things bo- 
fore Albany, says, “There is not a trace of any attempt by Robert II, to limit the 
power of nobles, whatever he may have added, by his improvident ta, to 
their independence. He appears not to have attempted to raise the royal prerogu- 
tive from the debasement in which the imprudence and misfortunes of David II. 
had left ic.” And, of his successor, Robert III., “So mild a prince, and so weak n 
— was not very likely to make any attempt upon the power of others, when he 


scarcely -— his own." 
4 In 1476, “the Earldom of Ross was inalienably annexed to (he Crown; and a 
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followed up with still greater energy by James 1. In 1424, 
this bold and active prince procured an enactment, obligi 
many of the nobles to show their charters, in order that it 
might be ascertained what lands they held, which had formerly 
belonged to the Crown.’ And, to conciliate the affections of 
the clergy, he, in 1425, issued a commission, authorizing the 
Bishop of Saint Andrews to restore to the Church whatever 
had been alienated from it ; while he at the same time directed 
that the justiciaries should assist in enforcing execution of the 
decree. "This occurred in June ; and what shows that it was 
part of a general scheme is, that in the preceding spring, the 
king suddenly arrested, in the parliament assembled at Perth, 
upwards of twenty of the principal nobles, put four of them to 
death, and confiscated several of their estates.’ Two years 
afterwards, he, with equal perfidy, summoned the Highland 
chiefs to meet him at Inverness, laid hands on them also, 
executed three, and imprisoned more than forty, in different 
parts of the kingdom.* 
Dy these measures, and by supporting the Church with the 
same zcal that ho attacked the nobles, the king thought to 


reverse the order of affairs hitherto established, and to secure _ 


the supremacy of the throne over the aristocracy. But herein, 


great blow was thus struck at the power and grandeur of a family which had so re- 
peatedly disturbed the tranquillity of Scotland." Gregory's History of the Western 
Highlands, Edinburgh, 1836, p. 60. In 1493, * John, fourth and last Lord of the 
Isles, was forfeited, and deprived of his title and estates." iid, p. 58. 

* As those who held crown lands were legally, though not in reality, the king's 
tenants, the act declared, that “ gif it like the king, he may ger sümonde all and 
sindry his tenand at lauchfull day and place to schawe thar chartis." The Acts 
of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 4, $ 9, edit. folio, 1814. 

* “On the 8th June 1425, James issued a commission to Henry, bishop of St, 
Andrews, authorising liim to resume all alienations from the Church, with power of 
anathema, and orders to all justiciaries to assist. This curious paper is preserved 
in Harl. Ms. 4637, vol. iii. f. 189," — Pinkerton's History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 116. 
Archbishop Spottiswoode, delighted with his policy, calls him a "good king,” and 
says that he built for the Carthusians “a beautiful monastery at Perth, besto 
large revenues upon the same," Spottiswoode's History of the Church of Scotl 
vol i. p.113. And Keith assures us that, on one occasion, James I. went so far as 
to give to one of the bishops **a silver eross, in which was contained a bit of the 
wooden cross, on which the apostle St. Andrew had been crucified.” Keith's Cata- 
logue emend Bishops, Edinburgh, 1755, 4to, p. 67. 

7 Compare Balfour's Annales, vol. i. pp. 153-166, with Pinkerton's History, 
vol i pp. 113-115. Between these two authorities there is a slight, but unim- 
portant, discrepancy. = s 

* Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol. iii. pp. 95-98; Skene's Highlanders, vol, 
ii. p. 756; and nn imperfect narrative in Gregory's History of the Western High- 
lands, p. 85. 

Ld Tytler History of Scotland, vol, iii, p. 126), under the year 1433, says: “In 
the midst of his labours for the pacification of his northern dominions, and his 
anxiety for the suppression of heresy, the king never forgot bis great plan for the 
diminution of the exorbitant power of tho nobles.” Sce also p.84. “It wasa 
principle of this enterprising monarch, in his sehemes for the recovery and consoli- 
dation of his own power, to cultivate the friendship of the clergy, whom he regarded 
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. he overrated his own power, Like nearly all where he 

v —— the value of political remedies. The legislator 

. and the magistrate may, for a moment, punt an evil ; they 

| ean never work a cure, General mischiefs depend upon general 

causes, and these are beyond their art. The symptoms of the 

disease they can touch, while the disease itself baffles their 

efforts, and is too often exasperated by their treatment. In 

Scotland, the power of the nobles was a cruel malady, which 

preyed on the vitals of the nation ; but it had long been pre- 

paring ; it was a chronic disorder ; and, having worked into the 

IR general habit, it might be removed by time, it could never be 

diminished by violence. On the contrary, in this, as in all mat- 

f — fers, whenever politicians attempt great good, they invariably 

inflict great harm. Overaction on one side produces reaction 

on the other, and the balance of the fabric is disturbed. By 

the shock of conflicting interests, the scheme of life is made 

insecure. New animosities are kindled, old ones are embittered, 

and the natural jar and discordance are aggravated, simply 

. . because the rulers of mankind cannot be brought to understand, 

that, in dealing with a great country, they have to do with an 

organization so subtle, so extremely complex, and withal so 

- obscure, as to make it highly probable, that whatever they alter 

in it, they will alter wrongly, and that while their efforts to 

protect or to strengthen its particular parts are extremely haz- 

ardous, it does undoubtedly possess within itself a capacity of 

repairing its injuries, and that to bring such capacity into play, 

there is merely required that time and freedom which the inter- 

ference of powerful men too often prevents it from enjoying. 

d Thus it was in Scotland, in the fifteenth century. The 
| 
Í 















. . attempts of James I. failed, because they were particular meas- 
ures directed M general evils. Ideas and associations, 
generated by a long course of events, and deeply seated in the 
* mind, had given to the aristocracy immense power; and 

| ‚every noble in Scotland had been put to death, if all their 

= Castles had been razed to the ground, and all their estates con- 
fiscated, the time would unquestionably have come, when their 





successora would have been more influential than ever, because 
the affection of their retainers and dependents would be increased 
by the injustice that had been perpetrated. For, every ae 
i excites its ques. Cruelty to-day, produces sympathy tod 
= morrow, A hatred of injustice contributes more than any other 
principle to correct the inequalities of life, and to maintain the ` 


| 15 a counterpoise to tho nobles" Lord Somerville (Memorie of the Somervillea, vol, 
m 173 — that tho superior nobility were “ never or seldome called to counsell 
è x * d £ reign. 
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balance of affairs, It is this loathing at tyranny, which, by | 
stirring to their inmost depth the warmest —— the heart, 
makes it impossible that tyranny should ever y succeed. 
This, in sooth, is the noble side of our nature. This is that 
rt of us, which, stamped with a godlike beauty, reveals its 
vine origin, and, providing for the most distant contingencies, 
is our surest guarantee that violence shall never ultimately 
triumph ; that, sooner or later, despotism shall always be over- 
thrown; and that the great and permanent interests of the 
human race shallnever be injured by the wicked counsels of 
unjust men. 

In the case of James L, the reaction came sooner than 
might have been expected ; and, as it happened in his lifetime, 
it was a retribution, as well as a reaction. For some years, he 
continued to oppress the nobles with impunity ;*” but, in 1436, 
they turned upon him, and put him to death, in revenge for 
the treatment to which he had subjected many of them.'' 
Their power now rose as suddenly as it had fallen. In the 
south of Scotland, the Douglases were supreme,!* and the earl 
cf that family possessed revenues about equal to those of the 
Crown. And, to show that his authority was equal to his 
wealth, he, on the marriage of James II., in 1449, appeared at 
the nuptials with a train composed of five thousand followers." 
These were his own retainers, armed and resolute men, bound 
to obey any command he might issue to them. Not, indeed, 
that compulsion was needed on the part of a Scotch noble to 
secure the obedience of his own people. The servitude was a 
willing one, and was essential to the national manners. "Then, 
and long afterwards, it was discreditable, as well as unsafe, not 
to belong to a great clan ; and those who were so unfortunate as 

? Compare Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 263, with Buchanan's Rerum Scotica- 
rum Historia, lib. x. p. 286. 

n Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. iii. pp. 157, 158. 

1 Lindsay of Pitscottie (Chronicles, vol. i. p. 2) says, that directly after the 
death of James L, “Alexander, Earle of Douglas, being uerie potent in kine and 
friendis, contemned all the kingis officeris, in respect of his great puissance.” The 
best account I have seen of the rise of the Douglases, is in Chalmers’ learncd, but 
ill-digested, work, Caledonia, vol. i. pp. 579-583, 

13 In 1440, “the chief of that family had revenues, perhaps equivalent to those 
of the Scottish monarch.”  Pinkerton's History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 192. 

^ “Tt may give us some idea of the immense power possessed at this period by 
the Earl of Douglas, when we mention, that on this chivalrous occasion, the military ' 
suite by which he was surrounded, and at the head of which he conducted the 
Scottish champions to the lists, consisted of a force amounting to five thousand 
men.” Tet History of Scotland, vol, iii. p: 215. The old historian of his famil 
says: “Ho is not easy to be dealt with; they must have mufles that would ca. 
such a cat. Indeed, he behaved himself as one that thought he would not bo in 
danger of them; he entertained a great family; ho rode ever well accom 


when he came in publick; 1000 or 2000 horsc were his ordinary train," Humes 
History of the House of Douglas, vol. i. pp. 273, 274, reprinted Edinburgh, 1743. 


CHAPTER IH. 


CONDITION OF SCOTLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES. 


EARLY in the fifteenth century, the alliance between the Crown 
and the Church, and the determination of that alliance to 
overthrow the nobles, became manifest. Indications of this 
may be traced in the policy of Albany, who was Regent from 
1406 to 1419, and who made it his principal object to encour- 

and strengthen the clergy.* He also dealt the first great 
blow upon which any government had ventured against the 
aristocracy. Donald, who was one of the most powerful of the 
Scottish chieftains, and who, indeed, by the possession of the 
Western Isles, was almost an independent prince, had seized 
the earldom of Ross, which, if he could have retained, would 
have enabled him to set the Crown at defiance. Albany, backed 

the Church, marched into his territories, in 1411, forced 

‚to renounce the earldom, to make personal submission, and 
to give hostages for his future conduct.* So vigorous a proceed- 
ing on the part of the executive, was extremely unusual in 
Scotland ;* and it was the first of a series of aggressions, which 
ended in the Crown obtaining for itself, not only Ross, but also 
tbe Western Isles.* The policy inaugurated by Albany, was 


V! The Church was eminently favoured by Albany." Pinkerton'a History x 
Scotland, vol. i.p. 86. But Pinkerton misunderstands his policy in regard to tl 


Sree te. : n = pp. 12-74; Browne's History of the Highlands, 
v. 5, 436. 

p Chalmers ( ia, vol. i, pp. 826, 827), referring to tho stato of things be- 

—— th “There is not a trace of any attempt by Robert II. to limit tho 

power of nea, 


whatever he may have added, by his improvident pE to 
their independence. He nppears not to have attempted to raise tho roy eh y 
tive from the debasement in which the imprudence and misfortunes of David II. 
had left ít." And, of his successor, Robert III., “So mild n princo, and so weak n 
ar pad not very ex to make any attempt upon the power of others, when ho 
scarcel — hia own." 
4 In 1476, Earldom of Ross was inalionably annexed to (he Crown, mi a 


| 





Consideri 
Scotch entertained for their chiefs, it is difficult to e the 
consequences of this barbarous murder, in strengthening a class 
it was hoped to intimidate. But this horrible crime was com- 
mitted by the government only, and it occurred during the 
king's minority: the next assassination was the work of the 
king himself. In 1452, the Earl of Douglas'? was, with great 
show of civility, requested by James II. to repair to the court 
then assembled at Stirling. The carl hesitated, but James 
overcame his reluctance by sending to him a safe-conduct with 
the royal signature, and issued under the great seal?" The 
honour of the king being pledged, the fears of Douglas were re- 
moved. He hastened to Stirling, where he was received with 
every distinction. The evening of his arrival, the king, after 
supper was over, broke out into reproaches — him, and, 
suddenly drawing his dagger, stabbed him. Gray then struck 
him with a battle-ax, and he fell dead on the floor, in presence 
of his sovereign, who had lured him to court, that he might 
murder him with impunity.*! 

The ferocity of the Scotch character, which was the natural 
result of the ignorance and poverty of the nation, was, no doul 
one cause, and a very important one, of the commission of & 


crimes as these, not secretly, but in the open light of ig 
owever, 


and 
d 
by the highest men in the State, It cannot, de- 
nied, that another cause was, the influence of the clergy, whose 
interest it was to humble the nobles, and who were by no means 
scrupulous as to the means that they employed. As the crown 
became more alienated from the aristocracy, it united itself still 
closer with the Church. In 1443, a statute was enacted, the 
object of which was, to secure ecclesiastical property from the 


bullis heid presented, quhilk in thay doies was nne signe of exeentione; and incon- 
tinent the said erle, David bis broder, and Malcolme Fleming of Cummernald, wer 
heidit before the castell yett of Edenburgh." E History, p. 16. 

1* The cousin of the boys who were murdered in 1440. Hume's History of 
the House of Douglas, vol. i, pp. 297, 316. 

= “With assurance under the broad seal.” Hume's House of Douglas, vol. i. p. 
961. See also Nimmo's History of Stirlingshire, Edinb. 1777, pp. 246, 322, 323. 

?! Hume's House of Douglas, vol. i. pp. 351-353. The king “stabbed him in the 
breast with a dagger. At tho same instant Patrick Gray struck him on the head 
with a pole-ax. The rest that were attending at the door, hearing the noise, entred, 
and fell also upon him; and, to show their affection to the king, gave him every 
man his blow after he was dead." Compare Lindsay of Pitscottie's Chronicles 
Scotland, vol. i.p. 103. “He strak him throw the bodie thairwith ; and thnirefter 
y seri hearing the tumult within the chamber, rusched in and slew the earle out 

an 

2 In Nimmo's History of Stirlingshire, pp. 99, 100, the alienation of the nobles 
from the Church is dated “from the middle of the fifteenth century ;" and this is 
perhaps correct in re to general dislike, though the movement may be clearly 

traced fifty years carlier, 
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in that 


neral t, 
and the union between it sal the Church. as to this, 
no one could be mistaken, For n twenty years, the 
avowed and confidential adviser of the Crown was y 
bishop of Saint Andrews, who games em until his deat 
in 1466, pp bee minority of James III.“ He was the bit- 
ter enemy e nobles, against whom he displayed an unre- 
lenting spirit, which was sharpened by personal injuries; for 
the Earl of Crawford had plundered his lands, and the Earl of 

¿had attempted to seize him, and had threatened to put 
him into irons, The mildest spirit might well have been 
roused by this; and as James IL, when he assassinated 


= See. Acta of the Parliaments Arpa, de poi dins = fio 
E oF bly, ero tts ut.” 
% In 1449, James IL, “with that affectionate respect for the clergy, which 
could not fail to be experienced by a prince who had successfully their 
support and advice to escape from the tyranny of his nobles, granted to 


important privileges.” Tutler's History vol, iii. p. 226. See also p. 809. 
d many similar he 2* to the monks off Paisley some n 
of jurisdiction that belonged to the Crown, Charter, 13th January 1451, 2, 


209, 247, 264. Keith's Cata- 
p. 208.  Zollinshead", 
"morie Somervilles, 
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that when they were together, they were not to be broken ; but 
that, if separated, they were easily destroyed, Hence he in- 
ferred, that the aristocracy should be overthrown by disuniting 
the nobles, and ruining them one by one.** 

In this he was right, so far as the interests of his own order 
were concerned ; but, looking at the interest of the nation, it 
is evident that the power of the nobles, notwithstanding their 
gross abuse of it, was, on the whole, beneficial, since it was the 
only barrier against despotism. The evil they actually engen- 
dered, was indeed immense. But they kept off other evils, 
which would have been worse. By causing present anarchy, 
they secured future liberty. For, as there was no middle class, 
there were only three orders in the commonwealth ; namely, 
government, clergy, and nobles. The two first being united 
against the last, it is certain that if they had won the day, 
Scotland would have been oppressed by the worst of all yokes, 
to which a country can be subjected. It would have been ruled 
by an absolute king and an absolute Church, who, playing into 
each other's hands, would have tyrannized over a people, who, 
though coarse and ignorant, still loved a certain rude and bar- 
barous liberty, which it was good for them to possess, but which, 
in the face of such a combination, they would most assuredly 
have forfeited. 

Happily, however, the power of the nobles was too deeply 
rooted in the popular mind to allow of this catastrophe. In 


vain did James III. exert himself to discourage them,” and to - 


elevate their rivals, the clergy." Nothing could shake their 


” “This hoe bischop schew ane similitud to the king, quhilk might bring him 
to experience how he might invaid againes the Douglass, and the rest of the con- 
spiratouris. This bischop tuik furth ane great scheife of arrowes knitt togidder 
werrie fast, and desired him to put thame to his knie, and break thame. The king 
said it was not possible, becaus they war so many, and so weill fastened togidder. 
The bischop answeired, it was werrie true, bot yitt he wold latt the king sea how to 
break thame : and pulled out on be on, and tua be tua, quhill he had brokin thame 
all; then said to the king, * Yea most doe with the conspiratouris in this manner, and 
thair complices that are risen againes yow, quho are so many in number, and so 
hard knit togidder in conspiracie againes yow, that yea cannot gett thame brokin 
togidder. Butt be sick pratick as I have schowin yow be the similitud of thir ar- 
rowes, that is to say, yea must conqueis and break lord by lord be thamselffis, for 
yea may not deall wich thame all at once.” Lindsay of Pitscottie’s Chronicles of 
Scotland, vol. i. pp. 172, 178. 

2 “ He wald nocht suffer the noblemen to come to his presence, and to governe 
the realme be thair counsell.”  Lesley's History of Scotland, p. 48. “Wald nocht 
use the counsall of his nobillis.” p. 55. “Excluding the nobility.” Hume's History 
of the House of Douglas, vol. ii. p. 33. "The nobility seeing his resolution to ruin 
them," p. 46. “Hes conteming his nobility.” Balfour's Annales, vol. i. p. 206, 

= Also to aggrandize them. See, for instance, what “ has obtained the name of 
the golden charter, from the ample privileges it contains, confirmed to Archbishop 
Shevez by James III, on 9th July 1480.” Grierson's History of Saint Andrews, p. 
$8, Cupar, 1838, 


B 
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authority ; and, in 1482, they, seeing the determination of the 
king, assembled together, and such was their influence over 
their followers, that they had no difficulty in seizing his person, 
and imprisoning him in the Castle of Edinburgh.* After his 
liberation, fresh quarrels arose;?' and in 1488, the principal 
nobles collected troops, met him in the field, defeated him, and 
put him to death.” He was succeeded by James IV., under 
whom the course of affairs was exactly the same; that is to 
say, on one side the nobles, and on the other side the Crown 
and the Church. Every thing that the king could do to uphold 
the clergy, he did cheerfully. In 1493, he obtained an act to 
secure the immunities of the sees of Saint Andrews and of Glas- 
gow, the two most important in Scotland.* In 1503, he pro- 
cured a general revocation of all grants and gifts prejudicial to 
the Church, whether they had been made by the Parliament or 
by the Council.** And, in 1508, he, by the advice of Elphin- 
ston, bishop of Aberdeen, ventured on a measure of still greater 
boldness, That able and ambitious prelate induced James to 
revive n the nobility several obsolete claims, by virtue of 
which the king could, under certain circumstances, take posses- 
sion of their estates, and could, in every instance in which the 
owner held of the Crown, receive nearly the whole of the pro- 
ceeds during the minority of the proprietor." 


2 “Such was the influence of the aristocracy over their warlike followers, that 
the king was conveyed to the castle of Edinburgh, without commotion or murmur.” 
"s History of Scotland, vol, i. p. 308. 
* “The king and his ministers multiplied the insults which they offered to the 
2... “A proclamation was issued, forbidding any person to appear in 
arms within the precincts of the court; which, at a time when no man of rank left 
his own house without a numerous retinue of armed followers, was, in effect, debar- 
ring the nobles from all access to the king." . , . , His neglect of the nobles irri- 
tated, but did not weaken them." History of Scotland, book i. p. 08, in Robertaon’s 
We edit. London, 1831. 
= Balfour's Annales, vol. i. pp. 213, 214; Buchanan, Rerum Scoticarum Histo- 
ria, lib. xii. p. 358. Lindsay of Pitscottie (Chronicles, vol. i. p. 222) says: “This 
may be ane example to all kingis that cumes heirefter, not to fall from God.” .... 
* For, if he bad vsed the counsall of his wyse lordis and barrones, he had not cum to 
sick disparatioun," 
= Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, folio, 1814, vol. ii. p. 232. “That the 
said ab) confirmit be thame sall neid na prouisioun of the court of Rome,” 
E * Acts “A the Parliaments of Scotland, vol ii. p. 240; and the summary of the 
statute (p. 2 » “Revocation of donations, statutis, and all utbir thingis burtand the 
croune or hali kirk.” In the next year (1504), the king “greatly augmented” the 
revenues of the bishoprick of Galloway. Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. iii. p. 417. 
= Pinkerton's History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 63; Calderwood's History of the Kirk 
of Scotland, vol. viii. pp. 135, edit. Wodrow Society, Edinburgh, 1849, “The latter 
authority states, that “The bishop devysed wayes to King James the Fourth, how 
he might attaine to Ken ne and profit, He advised him to call his barons 
and all those that held any lands within the realme, to show their evidents by way 
of tion; and, if they had not sufficient —— for their warrant, to dispono 
2n lands at his pleasure; for the which advice he was greatlie hated. But 
the king, perceaving the countrie to grudge, agreed easilie with the possessors.” 





in the Church, to resign the office of chancellor,” The whole 
command now fell into their hands; they or their adherents 
filled every office ; secular interests predominated, and the cler- 
gy were thrown completely into the shade, In 1528, however, 
an eyent occurred by which the spiritual classes not only recov- 
ered their former position, but gained a preéminence, which, 
as it turned out, was eventually fatal to themselves, Arch- 
bishop Beaton, impatient at proceedings so unfavourable to the 
Church, organized a conspiracy, by means of which James 
effected his escape from the Douglases, and took refuge in the 
castle of Stirling,* This sudden reaction was not the real and 


* The Regency of Albany, little understood by the earlier historians, has been 
carefully examined by Mr, Tytler, in whose valuable, —— too prolix, work, the 
best account of it will be found. Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. iv. pp. 98-160, 
Edinburgh, 1845. On the hostility between Albany and the nobles, see Jrving's 
History of Dumbartonshire, p. 99; and, on the revival of their power in the no 
o death of James IV., see Gregory's History of the Western Highlands, pp. 
114,115, 

$ Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol. iv, pp. 180-182; * Within a few months, 
there was not an office of trust or emolument in the kingdom, which was not filled 
by a Douglas, or by a creature of that house." See also pp. 187, 194; and Keith's 

Scotch Bishops, pp. 22, 23. Beaton, who was so rudely dispossessed 
of the chancellorship, that, according to Keith, he was, in 1525, obliged “to lurk 
among his friends for fear of his life,” is mentioned, in the preceding year, as having 
been the main supporter of Albany's government; “that most hath favoured the 
Doe of Albany." State Papers of the Reign of Henry VIIK, vol. iv, p. 97, 4to, 


= The complete power of the Douglases lasted from the cessation of Albany's 
regency to the escape of the king, in 1528. Keith's History of the Affairs of Church 
and Blate in Scotland, edit. Edinburgh, 1885, vol. i. pp. 33-35, Compare Balfour's 
Annales, vol. i. p. 257, “The Earle of Angus violentley takes one him the gouern- 
iment, and retanes the king in effecte a prisoner with him; during wich tyme he, 
the Earle of Lennox, and George Donglas, his auen brother, frely disposses ypone 
all affaires both of — and yop P Ae — 

Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. iv. pp. 195, 196, e curious work, en! 
A Diurnal of p 10, says, "In the zeir of God 1500, tuantio sucht 
zeiris, the as grace by slicht wan away fra the Douglassis.” From Stirling, he 
n 


repaired to Edinburgh, on 6th July 1528, and went to ** the busshop of Sainct An- 
dros loe , Bee a letter written on the 18th of July 1528, by Lord Dacre to 
Wolsey, 


fen of Henry VIIL, vol iv. p. 501, 4to, 1886. Compare a 
proclamation on 10th September 1528, in Piteairn’s Criminal Trials in 


z i parti, pp. 188*, 139*, Edinburgh, 4to, 1833. I purses indicate these 


uments, because Lindsay of Pitscottie (in his Chronicles of Scotland, vol. il. p. 
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became outcasts, traitors, and beggars. Still, the real founda- 
tion of their authority was unshaken, because that authority 
was the result of a long train of circumstances, and was based 
on the affections of the people. Therefore it was, that the 
nobles, even those who were exiled and attainted, were able to 
conduct an arduous, but eventually a successful, struggle against 
their enemies. The desire of revenge whetted their exertions, 
and gave rise to a deadly contest between the Scotch aristocracy 
and the Scotch Church. This most remarkable conflict was, 
in some degree, a continuation of that which began early in the 
fifteenth century. But it was far more bitter ; it lasted, with- 
out i ion, for thirty-two years ; and it was only conclud- 
ed by the triumph of the nobles, who, in 1560, completely over- 
threw the Church, and destroyed, almost at a blow, the whole 
of the Scotch hierarchy. 

The events of this struggle, and the vicissitudes to which, 
during its continuance, both parties were exposed, are related, 
though somewhat confusedly, in our common histories ; it will 
be sufficient if I indicate the salient points, and, avoiding need- 
less detail, endeavour to throw light on the general movement. 
The unity of the entire scheme will thus be brought before our 
minds, and we shall see, that the destruction of the Catholic 


H 


` Church was its natural consummation, and that the last act of 


that gorgeous drama, so far from being a strained and irregular 
sequence, was in fit keeping with the whole train of the preced- 
ing plot. 

en James effected his escape, in 1528, he was a boy of 
sixteen, and his policy, so far as he can be said to have had any 
mind of his own, was of course determined by the clergy, to 


erroneously places the flight of James in 1527; and he is generally one of the 
eris i inised ba be tbe anthos of work which bears 


Ben State Papers of Henry VIIL, vol. iv. p. 501, 
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the Abbot of 
Dunkeld was made 


od “i — 
against the po governmen 
and threw into prison, the Earl of Both — re 
the two Kerrs, and the barons of Buccleuch, Johnston, 
Polwarth.** 
All this was vigorous enough, and was the consequence of 

the Church recovering her power. Other m 
decisive, were preparing. In 1531, the king deprived the Earl 
of Crawford of most of his estates, 'and threw the Far SE of Ar- 
gyle into prison." Even those nobles who had been inclined 
to follow him, he now discouraged. He took every o 
of treating them with coldness, while he filled the highest * 
with their rivals, the clergy.** Finally, he, in 1532, — a 

M1 Archibald was depryvit of the tliesaurarie, and placit thairin Robert 
corse, abbot of Halyrudhous. And als was tane fra the said Archibald the 
seill, and was givin to of Seat sees of Dunkel.” A Diurnal o 

^ Tytler vol. iv. p. 196) says: “ His first nct was 
mon a council, and roclamation, that no lord or follower of the 
Douglas should dare to vary within siz miles of the court, under pain 
treason.” For this, no authority is cited; and the historian of the Douglas 


distinctly states, “ ane twelve —— of the king, under pain of d 
Diurnal o P 10: 


Scotland, 
pr History TEE n 203, 
" —— the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. ii| * rN edit, folio, 1814. 


istory o, f Scotland, vol. iv. p. 207. 
xd oar iv. p. Ar 


preference of the cl to the temporal lords disgusted these proud 
chiots” —— of Scotland, vol iv. p. 230. See also p. 236. His reasons 


are en ur himself, a curious letter, which he wrote z late as 1541, to 
Henry “We persat” writes James, “be zoure saidis writingis yat Ze ar 
e raay yat yair suld be sum thingis laitlie attemptat be oure kirkmen to oure hurte 
and skaith, and contrar oure mynde and plesure. We can nocht understand, quhat 
suld move Zou to belief the samyn, assuring Zou We have nevir fund bot fai 

and trew obedience of yame at all tymes, nor yai seik nor attemptis nouthir jurisdic- 
tioun nor pre S, forthir nor yai have usit sen the first institutioun of the Kirk 
of Scotland, quhilk We may nocht apoun oure conscience alter nor change in the 
respect We have to the honour and faith of God and Halikirk, and douttis ña incon- 
venient be yame to come to Ws and oure realme yerthrou; for sen the Kirk wes 
frst enema in our realme, the stait yairof hes nevir failzeit, bot hes remanyt evir 
obedient t itouris, and in our tyme mair thankefull to Ws, nor evir yai 
wer of before” his letter, which, in several points of view, is worth reading, will 
be found in State Papers of Henry VIII, vol. v. pp. 188- -190, 4to, 1836, 
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deadly blow at their order, by depriving them of a large part of 
the jurisdiction which they were wont to exercise in their own 
country, and to the possession of which they owed much of 
their power. At the instigation of the Archbishop of Gt: 
he established what was called the College of Justice, in which 
suits were to be decided, instead of being tried, as heretofore, 
by the barons, at home, in their castles. It was ordered that 
this new tribunal should consist of fifteen judges, eight of whom 
must be ecclesiasties ; and, to make the intention still more 
oe it was provided that the president should invariably be a 
ant? 

This gave the finishing touch to the whole, and it, taken in 
connexion with previous measures, exasperated the nobles almost 
to madness. Their hatred of the clergy became uncontrollable ; 
and, in their eagerness for revenge, they not only threw them- 
selves into the arms of England, and maintained a secret un- 
derstanding with Henry VIIL, but many of them went even 
further, and showed a decided leaning towards the principles 
of the Reformation. As the enmity between the ari 
and the Church grew more bitter, just in the same proportion 
did the desire to reform the Church become more marked. The 
love of innovation was encouraged by interested motives, until, 
in the course of a few years, an immense majority of the nobles 
adopted extreme Protestant opinions ; hardly caring what heresy 

embraced, so long as they were able, by its aid, to damage 
a Church from which they had recently received the greatest 
injuries, and with which they and their progenitors had been 
engaged in a contest of nearly a hundred and fifty years.*" 

In the mean time, James V. united himself closer than ever 
with the hierarchy. In 1534, he gratified the Church, by per- 
sonally assisting at the trial of some heretics, who were brought 
before the bishops and burned.** The next year, he was offered, 


porall 
and, Edinbu 1836, p. 81) supposes that it waa the Arch+ 
of St. Andrews who advised d erection of is tribunal. 
Keith, who evidently does not admire this part of the history of his eountry, 
under the year 1546, “Several of our nobility found it their tem) interest, 
r spiritual, to sway with the new opinions as to reli, matters, 
Keith's Affairs of Church and State, vol. i. pp. 112, 113. Later, and with still moro 


ik 3 "The noblemen wanted to finger the patrimony of the kirkmen.” vol. 
11. 


^ 
“Tn the month of August (1534), the bishops having gotten fitt opportunitie, 
battell ( hriat. David telman of the 
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This was by the Church as a guarantee for the inten- 
tions of the king. And so indeed it proved to be. David 
Beaton, who negotiated the marriage, became the chief adviser 
of James during the rest of his He was made Archbishop 
of Saint Andrews in 1539,5 and. ty his influence, a a 
hotter oa em yet known, was directed —— the Protestants, 
Many of them escaped into England,** where they swelled the 
Fie si q — him to recant and burn his bill 
he, sabe Binge a : 


proudlie, hands war 

Foes mg to give to such as wero by law condemned? P 
was he, with Mr. Norman, — reg eee 

beside the Rude of Groenside, between Leth and Edinbrug, intent that the 

inhabitants of Fife, seeing the fire, might be striken with & terrour and feare,” Ed 
eairn's Criminal Trials in Scotland, vol. i. part i. p. 210*. Also Calderwood'& 

ed tg nota Remap lip rig 106, 107. 
“Tt gj ra by a letter in the —— ce, that Henry remonstrated 
being given to James.” Tytl History | of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 228, 
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number of the exiles, who were waiting till the time was ripe 

to take a deadly revenge. They, and their adherents at home, 

coalesced with the disaffected nobles, particularly with the 

Douglases," who were by far the most powerful of the Scotch 
, and who were connected with most of the great 

families, either by old associations, or by the still closer 

of the interests which they all had in reducing the power of 

the Church.** 

At this juncture, the eyes of men were turned towards the 

whom Henry VIII. harboured at his court, and who 

were now maturi Though they did not yet 

dare to return to 


A (History of — vol iv. p. 241) says, that the cruelties of 1539 


to embrace the interests of tho Douglases.” 
, their “al- 
1 Brown’s 


“many of the 
It 
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every 
ate motions ; their feudal covenants and 
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or failure of the Reformation in Scotland was simply a question 
of the success or failure of the nobles. "They were bent on re- 


venge. The only doubt was, as to their being strong enough 
to gratify it. Against them, they had the Crown and the 
Church. On their side, they had the feudal traditions, the 
spirit of clanship, the devoted obedience of their inn: 
retainers, and, what was equally important, that love of 1 
and of family associations, for which Scotland is still wk 
able, but which, in the sixteenth century, possessed an influ- 
ence difficult to exaggerate. 
The moment for action was now at hand. In 1540, the 
government, completely under the control of the clergy, caused 
fresh laws to be enacted against the Protestants, whose inter- 
ests were by this time identical with those of the nobles, By 
these statutes, no one, even suspected of heresy, could for the 
future hold any office; and all Catholies were forbidden to 
harbour, or to show favour to, persons who professed the new 
opinions! "The clergy, now flushed with conquest, and greedy 


villes, edit. Months 1815, vol i. p. 74, one is mentioned in 1281. This is tho 
enrliest instance I have met with; and they did not become very common till the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Compare Humes History of the House Doug- 
las, vol. ii. p. 19. Somerville’s Memorie of the Somervilles, vol. i. p. 294. e 
Criminal Trials of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 83. Irving's History y. Dumbartonshire, pp. 
142, 143, Skene's Highlanders, vol. ii. p. 186. mde "ug Tos Western 
Highlands, v 126. Kennedy's Annals of Aberdeen, vol. i. p. 55. Miscellany of the 
Spalding Club, vol. ii, pp. cvi. 93, 251, vol. iv. pp. xlviii. 179. As these covenants 
were extremely useful in maintaining the balance of power, and preventing the 
Scotch monarchy from becoming despotic, acts of parliament were of course 

against them, See one in 1457, and another in 1555, respecting “lige” and 
“ bandis of manrent and mantenance,” in Acts of the Parliaments of 

1814, vol. ii. pp. 60, 495. Such enactments being opposed to the spirit of the ago, 
and adverse to the exigencies of society, produced no effect upon the general prac- 
tice, though they caused the punishment of several individuals, Manrent was still 
frequent until about 1620 or 1630, when the great social revolution was com 

by which the power of the aristocracy was subordinated to that of the Church, 
Then, the change of affairs effected, without difficulty, and indeed Mee wen. 
what the legislature had vainly attempted to achieve. The nobles, gradually sink 
ing into insignificance, lost their spirit, and censed to resort to those contrivances 
by which they had long upheld their order. Bonds of manrent became every year 
less common, and it is doubtful if there is any instance of them after 1661, Sea 
Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. iii. pp. 32, 83. It is, however, so dangerous to assert a 
negative, that I do not wish to rely on this date, and some few cases may exist 
later; but if so, they are very few, and it is certain that, speaking generally, tho 
middle of the seventeenth century is the epoch of their extinction. 

" Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 370,371. “That na mañ 
a stait or conditiouñ he be luge ressauve cherish nor favor ony here- 
tike.” ... . “And alswa that na persoufi that hes bene suspectit of heresie howbeit 
thai be ressauit to pénance and grace sall in this realme exers haif nor brouk ony 
honest estait degre office nor judicato" spall nor töporale in burgh nor w'out nor 

na salbe admittit to be of our counsale.” 
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for the destruction of their ancient rivals, proceeded to still fur- 

ther extremities. So unrelenting was their malice, that, in 

that same year, they presented to James a list containing the 

names of upwards of three hundred members of the Scotch aris- 

tocracy, whom they formally accused as heretics, who ought 

to be put to death, and whose estates they recommended the 
to confiscate.*? 

.These hot and vindictive men little knew of the storm 
which they were evoking, and which was about to burst on their 
heads, and cover them and their Church with confusion. Not 
that we have reason to believe that a wiser conduct would have 
ultimately saved the Scotch hierarchy. On the contrary, the 
probability is, that their fate was sealed ; for the general causes 
which governed the entire movement, had been so long at work, 
that, at this period, it would have been hardly possible to have 
bafiled them. But, even if we admit as certain, that the Scotch 
clergy were doomed, it is also certain that their violence made 
their fall more grievous, by exasperating the passions of their 
adversaries, The train, indeed, was laid ; their enemies had 
supplied the materials, and all was ready to explode ; but it 
was themselves who at last applied the match, and sprung the 
mine to their own destruction. 

In 1542, the nobles, seeing that the Church and the Crown 
were bent on their ruin, took the most decisive step on which 
they had yet ventured, and peremptorily refused to obey James 
in making war upon the English. They knew that the war in 
which they were desired to participate, had been fomented by 
the clergy, with the twofold object of stopping all communica- 

the exiles, and of checking the introduction of heret- 
ical opinions.** Both these intentions they resolved to frustrate, 


@ Lindsay of Pitscottie (Chronicles, vol. ii. p. 382) says, that they “* devysed to 
ane discord and variance betwixt the lordis an gentlmen with thair prince ; 
For th a p gave vp to the king in writt, to the number of thrittie scoir of 
iie, vds, and barrones, gentlmen and craftismen, that is, ns thei alledgit, wer 
all o wed leived not after the Pope’s lawis, and ordinance of the hollie 
kirk; qubilk sould esteme as ane capitall eryme, to ony man that did the 
game" . . . . “all thair landis, rentes, guidis, and geir — — to 
, for thair contempt of our hollie father the Pope, and his lawis, and 

grace, 
dh cootewpt of your "s authoritic,” This document was found among the 
papers after his death, when it appeared that, of the six hundred names on 
the list, more than three hundred belonged to the principal nobility: “Eum timo- 
, © quibus supra trecentorum à 

Scoticarum Hi 
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and, being assembled on the field, they declared with one voice 
that they would not invade England. Threats and persuasions 
were equally useless. James, stung with vexation, returned 
home, and ordered the army to be disbanded. Scarcely had he 
retired, when the clergy attempted to rally the troops, and to 
induce them to act against the enemy. A few of the peers, 
ashamed at what seemed a cowardly desertion of the king, 
appeared willing to march. The rest, however, refused ; and, 
while they were in this state of doubt and confusion, the English, 
taking them unawares, suddenly fell upon their disorderly ranks, 
utterly routed them, and made a large number prisoners, In 
this disgraceful action, ten thousand Scotch troops fled before 
three hundred cavalry.* The news being brought to James, 
while he was still smarting from the disobedience of the pee 
was too much for his proud and sensitive mind. He reel 
under the double shock ; a slow fever wasted his strength ; he 
sunk into a long stupor ; and, refusing all comfort, he died in 
December 1542, leaving the Crown to his infant daughter, 
Mary, during whose reign the great contest between the aris- 
tocracy and the Church was to be finally decided,** 

The influence of the nobles was increased by the death of 
James V., and yet more by the bad repute into which the clergy 
fell for having instigated a war, of which the result was so dis- 
graceful, Their party was still further strengthened by the 
exiles, who, as soon as they heard the glad tidings, prepared to 

” Shi T a . 48. 
m in Sate Pape o Ly THE x Eu 5 a ee ede. M liso, by Non 
folk to Cromwell: ‘ By diverse other waies I am advertised that the elergie of 
Scotlande be in such feare that their king shold do theire, as the kinges highnes hath 
done in this realme, that they do their best to bring their master to the warr; and 
T many waies I am advertised that a great parte of the temporaltie there wold their 
ng shold followe our insample, wich I pray God yeve hym grace to come unto." 
Even after the battle of Solway, the policy of the clergy was notoriously the same, 
“ And undoubtedlie, the kyrkemen labor, by all the meanes they can, to empecho 
the unitie and establishment of thiese two realmes; uppon what groundes ye can 
enselie conjecture.” Letter from Sadler to Parr, dated Edinburgh, 27th March 
1543, in State Papers of Henry VIII, vol. v. p. 271, 4to, 1836. 
“ “Ten thousand Sco troops fled at the sight of three hundred Jon 5 + 
"qp with scarce a momentary resistance." s History of Scotland, vol. iv. 


P 

** The best account of these events will be found in Zytler's History of Scotland, 
vol iv. pp. 260-267. I have also consulted Ridpath’s Border History, pp. 372, 
978. Hollinshead's Scottish Chronicle, vol. ii. pp. 207-209. — Lesley's History, 
163-166. Lindsay of Pitscottic's Chronicles, vol. ii. pp. 399-406. Calderwoad's 
History of the Kirk of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 145-152. Buchanan, Rerum Scoticarum 
Historia, lib. xiv. pp. 420, 421, 

=æ “This defeat being so very dishonourable, especially to the clergy, who 
stirred up the king to that attempt, and promised him great success from it; and 
there being such a visible evidence of the anger of God, fighting by his providence 
against them, all men were struck with fear and astonishment; the bishops were 
ashamed to show their faces for a time.” Stevenson's History of the Church of Scot- 
“and, reprinted, Edinburgh, 1840, p. 20. 
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attainder was reversed, and their estates and honours were re- 
stored to them.”* It was evident that not only the executive 
authority, but also the legislative, had passed from the Church 
to the aristocracy, And they, who had the power, were not 
sparing in the use of it. Lord Maxwell, one of the most active 
of their party, had, like most of them, in their zeal against the 
hierarchy, embraced the principles of the Reformation)? In 
the spring of 1543, he obtained the sanction of the Earl of 
Arran, the governor of Scotland, for a proposal which he made 
to the Lords of the Articles, whose business it was to digest 
the measures to be brought before Parliament. The proposal 
was, that the people should be allowed to read the Bible in a 
Scotch or English translation. The clergy arrayed all their 
force against what they rightly deemed a step full of danger to 
themselves, as conceding a fundamental principle of Protestant- 
ism. But all was in vain. The tide had set in, and was not 
to be turned, The proposition was adopted by the Lords of 
the Articles. On their authority, it was introduced into 
Parlament, It was passed. It received the assent of the 
government ; and, amid the lamentations of the Church, it 
was proclaimed, with every formality, at the market-cross of 
Edinburgh." 

Scarcely had the nobles thus attained the upper hand, when 
they began to quarrel among themselves. They were resolved 
to plunder the Church ; but they could not agree as to how the 
spoil should be shared. Neither could they determine as to the 
best mode of proceeding ; some being in favour of an open and 


12 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 415, 419, 424, 423*; and 
Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 285. 

13 “Had become a convert to its doctrines.” ler's History of Scotland, vol. 
iv. p. 286. But he, as well as the other nobles, neither knew nor cared much about 
doctrines; and he was, moreover, very venal, In April 1543, Bir Ralph Sadler 
writes to Henry VIII.: “And the lord Maxwell told me apart, ‘That, indeed, he 
lacked silver, and had no way of relief but to your majesty;' which he prayed me 
to signify unto the same, I asked bim what would relieve him? and he said, 300%, ; 
*for the which,’ he said, ‘as your majesty seemed, when he was with your grace, to 
have him in more trust and credit than the rest of your majesty'a prisoners, so he 
trusted to do you as good service as any of them; and amongst them they will do 
you such service, as, if the war succeeded, ye shall make an casy conquest of this 
realm ; as for his part he shall deliver into your hands, at the entry of your army, the 
keys of the same on the west marches, being all the strongholds there in his custody.” 
I offered him presently to write to my lord of Suffolk for 1001, for him, if he woul à 
but he said, *he would stay till ho heard again from your majesty in that behalf." 
Sadlor's State Popers, vol. i. p. 166. 

™ Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. Si. pp. 415, 428. Sadler's Stati 
Papers, vol. i. p. 88. Knox, in his History of the Reformation (edit. Laing, vol. i. p. 
100), archly says, “The cleargy hearto long repugned; butt in the end, convicted 
by reassonis, and by multitud of votes in thare contrare, thei also condiscended ; and 
so, by Act of Parliament, it was maid free to all man and woman to reid the Seri 
tures in thair awin toung, or in the Engliss tcung; and so war all Actes maid in 

contrair abolished," 
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immediate schism, while others wished to advance cautiously, 
and to temporize with their opponents, that they might weaken 
the hierarchy by degrees. "The more active and zealous section 
of the nobles were known as the English party,'* owing to their 
intimate connexion with Henry VIIL, from whom many of 

| . them received supplies of money. But, in 1544, war broke out 
between the two countries, and the clergy, headed by Arch- 
bishop Beaton, roused, with such success, the old feelings of 
national hatred against the English, that the nobles were com- 
pelled for a moment to bend before the storm, and to advocate 
an alliance with France. Indeed, it seemed for a few months 
as if the Church and the aristocracy had forgotten their old and 
inveterate hostility, and were about to unite their strength in 
one common cause,** 

| This, however, was but a passing delusion. The antagonism 
between the two classes was irreconcilable"" In the spring 
of 1545, the leading Protestant nobles formed a conspiracy to 
assassinate Archbishop Beaton, whom they hated more than 


* Or, as Keith calls them, “English lords.” History of the Affairs of Church 
and State in Scotland, vol. i. p. 80. P d foie of 
** In May 1544, the English attacked Scotland, Tytler's History, vol. iv. p. 316; 
and in that same month, the “ Anglo-Scottish party " consisted only of the Karls of 
Lennox and Glencairn, since even “ Angus, George Douglas, and their numerous 
and powerful adherents joined the cardinal.” p. 319. Asto the part taken by the 
clergy, see, in Sadler's State Papers, vol. i. p. 173, a letter to Henry VIIL, 
written on the Ist of May 1548: “And as to the kirk-men, I assure your majesty 
they seck the war by all the means they can, and do daily entertain the noblemen 
money and rewards to sustain the wars, rather than there should be any agree- 
ment with your majesty ; thinking, verily, that if peace and unity succeed, that they 
shall be reformed, and lose their glory, which they had rather die, and put all thig 
realm in hazard, than they would forego.” See also p. 184, note. 
™ Buchanan records a very curious conversation between the Regent and Doug” 
las, which, as I do not remember to have met with elsewhere, I shall transcribo. 
The exact date of it ls not mentioned, but, from the context, it evidently took 
in 1544 or 1545. "Ibi eum Prorex suam deploraret solitudinem, et se a nobilitate 
derelictum quereretur, Duglassius ostendit ‘id ipsius culpa fieri, non nobilium, qui 
et fortunas omnes et vitam ad publicam salutem tuendam conferrent, quorum con- 
gilio contempto ad sacrificulorum nutum circumageretur, qui foris imbelles, domi 
seditiosi, omniumque periculorum. expertes alieni laboris fructu ad suas voluptates 
abuterentur. Ex hoc fonte inter te et proceres facta est suspitio, quee (quód neutri 
alteris fidatis) rebus gerendis maxime est impedimento." Rerum Scoticarum His- 
toria, lib. xv. p. 485. Buchanan was, at this time, about thirty-eight years old ; and 
that some such conversation ns that which he narrates actually took place, is, I think, 
highly probable, though the historian may have thrown in some touches of his own. 
A events, he was too great a rhetorician to invent what his contemporaries 
would deem unlikely to happen ; so that, from either point of view, the passage ia 
n cd an evidence of the deep-rooted hostility which the nobles bore towards 
e Chu 
™ Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 837, “The plot is entirely unknown 
either to our Scottish — —J and now, shen the lapse of nearly three 
_ centuries, has been discovered in the secret correspondence of the State-paper Of- 
fice." The first suggestion of the murder was in April 1544. See State Papers of 
cit Ai vol, v. p. 377, and the end of the Preface to vol. iv. But Mr. Tyce 
. and the editor of the State Papers appear to have overlooked a el earlier Voss. 
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one partly because he was the head of the Church, 
2. aiui eyes —*—— e most unscru T 
—* ents. year, ever, 
— pu — ty the Laird y of Gra: 
young baron, accom 
others, burst into Saint Andrews, and murdered 
his own castle.”? 
* ae vt with Lig vg er Church — of S foul sud 
us ° may imagin ut the conspira- 
tors, nothing daunted, and E on the support of a — 
party, justified their” act, seized the castle of Saint Andrews, 
and prepared to defend it to the last. And in this resolution 
they wee — by a most remarkable man, who now first 
peared blic view, and who, being admirably suited to 
tbs age wt ich he lived, was destined to become the most 
cons a ar character of those troublous times. 
hat man was John Knox. To say that he was fearless 
and incorruptible, that he advocated with unflinching zeal 
what he believed to be the truth, and that he devoted himself 
with untiring energy to what he ‘deemed the highest of all ob- 
jects, is only to render common justice to the many noble 
attributes which he undoubtedly possessed, But, on the other 
hand, he was stern, unrelenting, and frequently brutal ; he was 
not only callous to human ering, but he could turn it into 
a jest, and employ on it the resources of his coarse, though exu- 
berant, humour ;*! and he loved power so inordinately, that, 
unable to brook the slighest opposition, he trampled on al who 


of the —— in. gree Papers. ‚See, in that er and de Ea of Ar 77, a con- 
the Earl of 


a coe pe N ^ and i ‘It were pity, but he should receive such reward 
ash o Ji 
4 6 "Henry VIII, vol. v. p. 560. A Diurnal of Occurrenta, 
outa Sit Papers 9 yi the Kirk "of Scotland, vol. i. pp. rint A Lindsay A 

scottie eir leor “a ii. p. 484) relates a circumstance respecting the 
which is too horrible to mention, and of which it is enough to say, that it 
of an obscene outrage committed on the corpse of the victim. Though such facts 
cannot now be published, they are so characteristic of the ago, that they ought not 
to be d over in complete silence. 

™ Respecting which, two Scotch Protestant historians have expressed themselves 
in the following terms: “God admonished men, by this judgement, that, ho will in 
end be avenged upon tyranns for their crueltie, howsoever they strenthen them- 
selves" Ca derwood's History of the Kirk of Scotland, vol. i p 224, And, who- 
ever considers all the cireumstances, * must acknowledge it was a. ua net of 
the judgment of the Lord, and that the whole was overruled and guided by Divine 
. Providence." Stevenson’s Hi. Me Ang Church and State of Scotland, p. in ! 

*! Even the editor at AP Or NA eas h, 1841, 

il-timed merriment he displays in relating the foul deed” of — murder. 
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crossed his path, or stood even for a moment in the way of his 
ulterior designs. 
_ "The influence of Knox in promoting the Reformation, has 
indeed been grossly exaggerated by historians, who are too apt 
to ascribe vast results to individual exertions ; overlooking those 
large and general causes, in the absence of which the individual 
exertion would be fruitless. Still, he effected more than any 
single man ;** although the really important period of his life, 
in regard to Scotland, was in and after 1559, when the triumph 
of Protestantism was already secure, and when he reaped the 
benefit of what had been effected during his long absence from 
his own country. His first effort was a complete failure, and, 
more than any one of his actions, has injured his reputation, 
This was the sanction which he gave to the cruel murder of 
Archbishop Beaton, in 1546. He repaired to the Castle of 
Saint Andrews; he shut himself up with the assassins ; he pre- 
pared to share their fate; and, in a work which he afterwards 
wrote, openly justified what they had done.** For this, nothing 
can excuse him; and it is with a certain sense of satisfied jus- 
tico that we learn, that, in 1547, the castle being taken by the 
French, Knox was treated with great severity, and was made 
work at the galleys, from which he was not liberated till 1549." 
During the next five years, Knox remained in England, 
which he quitted in 1554, and arrived at Dieppe." He then 
iravelled abroad ; and did not revisit Scotland till the autumn 
of 1555, when he was eagerly weleomed by the principal nobles 
and their adherents.* From some cause, however, which has 


* Shortly before his death, he said, with honest and justifiable pride, * What I 
lave bene to my countrie, albeit, this vnthankfull aigo will not knowe, yet the aiges 
to come wilbe compelled to bear witnes to the treuth," Bannatyne's Jc 
Edinburgh, 1800, p. 119. Bannatyne was Knox's secretary, Itis to be regrette 
that no good life of Knox should have yet been published. That by M'Crie is an 
undistinguishing and injudicious panegyric, which, by provoking a reaction of 
opinion, has damaged the reputation of the great reformer. On the other hand, the 
sect of Episcopalians in Scotland are utterly blind to the real deur of the man, 
nnd unable to discern his intense love of truth, and the noble fearlessness of his 
nature. 

^? Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol. iv. pp. 374, 375, M'Orie's Life of Knox, 
pp. 27, 28. Lawson's Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, p. 164. Presbytery Dis- 
Played, 1603, 4to, p. 28. Shields’ Hind let loose, 1687, pp. 14, 39, 638. In his His- 

of the Reformation, edit. Laing, vol. i. pp. 177, 180, he calls it a “ godly fact,” 
and says, “These ar the workis of our Goá;” which, in plain language, ía terming 
the Deity an assassin. But, bad as this is, I agree with M'Crie, that there is no 
trustworthy evidence for deeming him privy to the murder. Compare, however, 4 
Diurnal of Occurrents, p. 42, with Lyon's History of St. Andrews, vol. ii, p. 804. 
^ M'Crids Life of | pp. 38, 43, 850. Argyll's Presbytery Examined, 1848, 
19. 
S M'Crica Life of Knoz, pp. 44, 71. 
| Prt Jbid,, p. 99, As to the nobles, who received him, and heard him preada, see 
p. 102. 
Vor. H.—13 


ibi becas sulle 
mess to — —* 
in July 1550, again Te 

he had been invited to take c 


exhorted her to suppress the heretics, aid as à 

of the same scheme, to put down the nobles. By the ai 

of her brothers, the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of 

she, in 1555, proposed to establish a standing army, to 

the place of the troops, which consisted of the feudal barons 
and their retainers. Such a force, being paid by the Oro 
would have been entirely under its control; but the nobles saw 
the ulterior design, and compelled Mary to abandon it; on the 
ground that they and their vassals were able to defend Scotland 


without further aid.** Her next attempt was to consolidate 


"' “Influenced by motives which have never been ME — ho'de- 
parted to Geneva, where, for a time, he became pastor of 
tion." Russell's History of the Church in Scotland, 1834, er Lp. 198. 
who sees no difficulty, simply says, “In the month of July 1556, he left 
and, qs arrived at Dieppe, he proceeded with his family to Geneva." T 


Knox, 
Ey oed in his savoury dietion, nida hår ubita vo Punk ME 
the back ala co. — maid en — — — 
tt upone hir head, mlye a sight men asto putt a sadill upoun 
the back of ane unrely kom 1 = copy this LESE 

tion of Knox's History dle Reformation el i 242; but in Watson's Histori- 


call Collections of k Affairs 1687, p. 78 there is a 
Euge, “as 2 ** * As seemly n sight,” saith John Knox, in the new lan- 
t the saddle upon the back of an unruly sow.’” 
e of Argyll, in his Presbytery Examined, p. 9, calls her “ambitious 
Not only, however, is she praised by Lesley (History, pp. 289, 
p which ning have been expected, but even Buchanan does justice to e ina 
passage unusually gracious for so Protestant and democratic a writer. ‘* Mors ejus 
varie mentes hominum affecit, Num etapud quosdam eorum, quibuscum armis cone 
tendit, non mediocre sui desiderium reliquit. Erat enim singulari ingenio pracie; 
et animo ad mquitatem admodum propenso,” Buchanan, Beoticarum 


toria; lib. xvi. p. 487. 

History y Scotland, book ii. p. 91, in Robertson’s Works, 1831.  Zytler's Mis- 
tory, vol. v. pp. 22, 23. It appears, from Lesley (History, pp. 254, pel that some 
of the nobles were in favour of this scheme, e amaia yto gain favour. ‘Albeit 
sum of the lordis of the nobilitie for pleasour of uene seamed to e thairto 
for the tyme, yit the barronis and gentill men was na content 

“affirming that thair foirfatheris and predicessouris had defendit the nah (ba 
realm) “ mony hundreth yeris, vailyeantlie with (hair awin Sands" 
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eiae ha dcr rik which she effected, in 1558, 
m Fe daughter to the dauphin. This increased the 
influence of the rines whose niece, already queen of Scotland, 

er now, in the ordinary course of affairs, become queen of 

France. They urged their sister to extreme measures, and 

ised to assist her with French troops. On the other ` 

the nobles remained firm, and prepared for the —— 

December 1557, several of them had drawn up a covenant, 

ing to stand by each other, and to resist the —— with m 

zu threatened.** They now took the name of Lords of 
the Congregation, and sent forth their agents to secure the sub- 

scriptions of those who wished for a reformation of the Church.” 

They, moreover, wrote to Knox, whose style of preaching, being 

very popular, would, they thought, be useful in stirring AM 
people: to rebellion. Z He was then in Geneva, and not 
arrive in Scotland till May 1559,% by which time the result of 
contest was hardly doubtful, so successful had 
the nobles been in strengthening their d and so much rea- 
son had they to expect the support of Elizabe 
Nine days after Knox entered Scotland, roe blow was 
struck. Qu t the 11th of May 1559, he preached i in Perth. Af 
ter the sermon, a tumult arose, and the le plundered the 
churches, and pulled down the monasteries,** The queen-regent, 
hastily der m troops, marched towards the town. But the 
nobles were on the alert. The Earl of Glencairn joined the 
Congregation with two thousand five hundred men; and a 


It completed EM * despotic power of the house of Guise.” Zytler’s 


—— vol, 

Hery of En — lor y ta eT rac gr int rn is 

iu 30 December 1907, It is in Stevenson's History of the Church 

Calderwood's y of the rb vel Lad 321; und 
on had gent —— Sree | „2 
Scotland, London, 1848, vol, Lp 68. 
lon È 
State in Son Rii iii p. 82) calls him “a 
” which he undoubtedly was, and much to his credit 
courtly bishop imputes it to him as a fault, 

ious spi one eg ae 
‘April 1569, 


of Perth, rc "Hiwory Y ¡pon 
p. " 
1-823. Lyon's Hist St. Andrews, vol. i. [1 
in Buchanan's MC vb hehe rept lib. xl ps an 473. Bome 
circumstances are also 1, 272; 


Lesley was a contemporary, he ernste stacey QUE Gok W AMA ER 
= ars to Knox language more inflammatory ham as wtish bares 





treaty was concluded by which both sides agreed 
tion that no one should be punished for what 

happened." Such, however, was the state of the 
that wasimpossible, In a few days, war 
Congregation mustered in great force. Perth, Stirling, and 
Linlithgow, fell into their hands. The queen-regent retreat 
before them. She evacuated Edinburgh ; and, on the 29th 
of June, the Protestants entered the capital in triumph.” — — 

All this was done in seven weeks from the breaking out of 
the first riot. Both parties were now willing to negotiate, with 
the view of gaining time ; the queen-regent expecting aid from 
France, tho Lords expecting it from England.” But the pro- 
ceedings of Elizabeth being tardy, the Protestants after waiting 
for some months, determined to strike a decisive blow before tlie 
reinforcements arrived. In October, the principal peers, headed 
by the Duke of Chastelherault, the Earl of Arran, the Earl of 
Argyle, and the Earl of Glencairn, assembled at Edinburgh. 
A great meeting was held, of which Lord Ruthven was appoint- 
ed president, and in which the queen-regent was solemnly sus- 
pended from the government, on the ground that she was f 
to “the glory of God, to the liberty of the realm, and to the 
welfare of the nobles,”** 


but, so 


gor 


woods History of the Kirk, vol, i. pp. 540, 541; and Knox's History of the Reforma 
Won, vol. i, pp. 449, 443. 
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In the winter, an English fleet sailed into the Frith, and 
anchored near Edinburgh.!** In January 1560, the Duke of 
Norfolk arrived at Berwick, and ‘concluded, on the part of 
Elizabeth, a treaty with the Lords of the Congregation, by vir- 

«fue of which, the English army entered Scotland on the 2d of 
April'^* Against this combination, the government could 
effect nothing, and in July, was glad to sign a peace, by which 
the French troops were to evacuate Scotland, and the whole 
power of administration was virtually consigned to the Protest- 
ant Lords,!** 

The complete success of this great revolution, and the speed 
with which it was effected, are of themselves a decisive proof of 
the energy of those general causes by which the whole movement 
was controlled. For more than a hundred and fifty years, there 
had been a deadly struggle between the nobles and the Church ; 
and the issue of that struggle was, the establishment of the 
Reformation, and the triumph of the aristocracy. They had, 
at last, carried their point, e hierarchy was overthrown, and 
replaced by new and untried men. All the old notions of apos- 
tolic succession, of the imposition of hands, and of the divine 

t of ordination, were suddenly discarded. The offices of the 

urch were performed by heretics, the majority of whom had 
not even been ordained.*** Finally, and to crown the whole, in 


M The Diurnal o 


by Tytlor (History 
nos History of the 3 —— 

632. Knox's History for 
ii, p.57. The Berwick treaty, in February, is printed in Baus and State 
in Seotland, vol. i, pp. 258-262. So great was the influence of the nobles, that tho 
English troops were well received by the in spite of the old and bitter eni- 
mosity between the two nations. ‘Especially in Fyfe they were thankfully receaved, 
and well entreated, with such quietnes and gentle entertainement betwixt our nation 
them, as no man would have thought that ever there had beine any variance.” 
¿ol lhe Estate of Scotland, from 1558 to 1560, in Miscellany of the Wodrow 


la, Pp. 
See also p. 60; and Keith's Affairs of Church and State in Scotland vol. i, 


p. 295. 
™ “That Knox himself was in priest's orders, is a fact which his biographer, tho 
‘ate Dr. M‘Orie, bas placed beyond dispute ; and some of the other leadera were also 
; but tho greater number of the preachers, and all those who subsequently 
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the summer of that same year, 1 irliamen 
‚two. laws, which — 5—— thovandient cheme 

one of these laws, every statute which had ever been enacted 
in favour of the Church, was at once repealed,"* By the other 
law, it was declared. that whoever either said mass, Or Y 
ent while it was said, should, for the first ois sd 
for the. second offence be exiled ; and for the third offence, 
put to death, +° 

Thus it was, that an institution, which had. borne the 
of more than a thousand years, was shivered, and fell to. 
And, from its fall, great things were augured. It was beli 
that the people would be enlightened, that their * vor open 
ing to their former follies, and that the reign — 
was about to end. But what was forgotten then, 
too often forgotten now, is, that in these affairs — 
and n natural sequence, which can never be reversed, This is, 
that every institution, as it actually exists, no matter what. 
name or pretences may be, is the effect of public opinion: 
more than tho cause ; and that it will avail nothing to attack 
the institution, unless you can first change the opinion, - 
Scotland, the Church was grossly superstitious ; but it didn 
therefore, follow, that to overthrow the establishment, w 
lessen the evil. They who think that superstition can be ero 
ened in this way, do not know the vitality of that dark and ill- 
omened principle. Against it, there is only one weapon, and 
that weapon is knowledge. When men are ignorant, Per y 
be superstitious ; and wherever superstition exists, it 18 
to organize itself into some kind of system, which it 
its home, If you drive it from that home, it will find an 
The spirit transmigrates ; it assumes a new form; but 
it lives How idle, then, is that warfare which — 
too apt to wage, in which they slay the carcass, and spare the 
life! The husk, forsooth, they seek out, and destroy; but 


then ‘judged necessary." "s History A" the Church of Scotland, p vol. 
i. pp. 145, 146. "ur new-fashioned sort of m inistry, unknown in the. 
Church for all preceding generations" Keith's — ae in Scotland, vol. 
iii, p. 204, Compare SES vla —— Examined, 

"5 “The thre estaitis of parliament hes anelli € A Paeclari all sik actes duin 
tymes bipast not aggreing w* goddis word and now contrair to the confessioufi of 
oure fay! according to the said word publist in this parliament, Tobe of nane avale 
force nor effect. And decernis the said actis und every ane of thame to haue na 
effect nor strenth in tyme to cum." Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, 1814, 
folio, vol. ii p. 535, This was on 24th August 1560. 

“That na maner of person nor personis say mess nor zit heir mess nor be pät 
thairat ynder the pane of confiscatiouñ of all thair gud movablo and ynmovable and 
precia of thair bodeis at the discretioun of tho qom "Cow quhais jurisdic- 

tiouñ sik personis happynis to be apprehendit flor the firs : Baniseing 
Realme for the secund falt, and justifying to the doid for the thrid fal Ibid., 
24th August 1660, vol. ii. p. 536. 
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within that husk is a seed of deadly poison, whose vitality 
are unable to impair, and which, shifted from its We 
fruit in another direction, and shoots up with a fresh, and often 
a more fatal exuberance, 
‚The truth is, that every institution, whether political or 
religious, represents, in its actual working, the form and pres- 
sure of the age. It rar, beg very old ; it may bear a venerated 
name; it may aim at the highest objects; but whoever care- 
fully studies its history, will find that, in practice, it is succes- 
sively modified by successive generations, and that, instead of 
controlling society, it is con by it. When tho Protestant 
Reformation was effected, the Scotch were excessively ignorant, 
and, therefore, in spite of the Reformation, they remained. ex- 
cessively superstitious. How long that ignorance continued, 
and. what its results were, we shall presently see ; but before 
ering. into that inquiry, it will be advisable to trace the 
immediate consequences of the Reformation itself, in connexion 
with the powerful class by whose authority it was established. 
, The nobles, having overthrown the Church, and stripped 
ye a large part of its wealth, thought that they were to reap 
he benefit of their own labour. They had slain the enemy, 
ind they wished to divide the spoil'' But this did not suit 
| views of the Protestant preachers, In their opinion, it was 
impious to secularise ecclesiastical property, and turn it aside 
to profane purposes. , They held, that it was right, indeed, for the 
lors to plunder the Church ; but they took for granted that tho 
oceeds of the robbery were to enrich themselves. They were 
godly men; and it was the business of the ruling classes to 
endow them with benefices, from which the old and idolatrous 
lergy were to be expelled.’ 
„i In accordance with these opinions, Knox and his colleagues, 
in August 1560, presented a petition to Parliament, calling on 
he nobles to restore the Church property which they had seized, 
1” As Robertson says, in his measured, and somewhat feeble, style, ** Among 
Beottish nobility, some hated the persons, and others coveted the wealth, of thu 
bc a sha ates hoped to grace tacts avation”..-Hislery of Den 
a 16, in Robertson's We edit. 1831. The contemporary narrative, in 


to my car. “In all 
it and reft fra 


the same 


ox never dreamed that the revenues of the Church were to be socu- 
cde rre: ve 
"a History of the Chureh 
which dean io 
” Lommas Re 





and to have it 
isters.1 To 


existing arrangement. 
gained the victory, and shared 


Still less, did they understand the 
character of their own age, They did not see that, in the state 
of society in which they lived, superstition was inevitable, and 
that, therefore, the spiritual classes, though depressed for a 
moment, were sure speedily to rise again, The nobles had over- 
turned the Church; but the principles on which Church au- 
thority is based, remained intact. that was done, was to 
change the name and the form. A new hierarchy was quickly 
organized, which succeeded the old one in the affections of the 
people. Indeed, it did more. For, the Protestant clergy, 
neglected by the nobles, and unendowed by the state, had 
a miserable pittance whereupon to live, and they necessarily 
threw themselves into the arms of the people, where alone they 
could find support and sympathy.'* ase a closer and more 


™ Compare Knoz’s History of the Reformation, vol. ii. pp, 89-92, with If Crie’s 
Life of Knox, p. 179. Of this document, M'Crio says, “ There can be no doubt that 
it received the sanction, if it was not the composition, of the reformer.”..., “It 
called upon them” (the nobles) “to restore the patrimony of the Church, of which 
they had unjustly possessed themselves.” 
1 “Making no answer to the last point.” Spottiswoode’s History of the Church 
——— vol. i. p. 327. “Without taking any notice,” Keith's Affairs of 
urch and State, vol, i. p. 821. 
iH “They viewed the Protestant preachers as low-born individuals, not far 
raised above the condition of mechanics or tradesmen, without influence, authority, 
or importance." Lawson's Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, p. 261. None 
were more unmercifull to the poore ministers than they that had the greatest share 
of the kirk rents," — Calderwood's — of the Kirk of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 42, 
** In 1561, “ Notwithstanding the full establishment of the Reformation, the 
Protestant ministers were in a state of extreme poverty, und dependent upon the 
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intimate union than would otherwise have been possible. Hence, 
too, as we shall presently see, the Presbyterian clergy, smartin 
under the injustice with which they were treated, displayed 
that hatred of the upper classes, and that peculiar detestation 
of monarchical government, which they showed whenever they 
dared. In their pulpits, in their presbyteries, and in their Gen- 
eral Assemblies, they encouraged a democratic and insubordi- 
nate tone, which eventually produced the happiest results, by 
Eeeping alive, at a critical moment, the spirit of liberty ; but 
which, for that very reason, made the higher ranks rue the day, 
when, by their ill-timed and selfish parsimony, they roused the 
wrath of so powerful and implacable a class. 

The withdrawal of the French troops, in 1560, had left the 
nobles in possession of the government ; *** and it was for them 
to decide to what extent the Reformed clergy should be endowed. 
The first petition, presented by Knox and his brethren, was 
passed over in contemptuous silence. But the ministers were 
not so easily put aside. Their next step was, to present to the 
Bd what is known as the First Book of Discipline, 
in which they again urged their request." To the tenets con- 
tained in this book, the council had no objection ; but they 


refused to ratify it, because, by doing so, they would have sanc- 
tioned the principle that the new church had a right to the 
revenues of the old onc."^ A certain share, indeed, they were 

ing to concede. What the share should be, was a matter 
of us dispute, and caused the greatest ill-will between tho 
two parties. At length, the nobles broke silence, and, in De- 


ous assistance of their flocks.” Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. v. p. 207. 
a letter, written by Knox, in 1566, on “the extreame povertie w 
our ministers are brought." Knoz's History of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 642, 

12 “ The limited authority which the Crown had hitherto possessed, was almost 
entirely annihilated, and the aristocratical power, which alwa: —— in tho 
Scottish government (1), became supreme and incontrollable. ussell's History of 
the Church in Scotland, 1834, vol. i. p. 223. 

M4 See the First Book of Discipline, reprinted in A Compendium of the Laws of 
the Church of Scotland, part i, second edition, Edinburgh, 1837. cy summed 
2 requests in one comprehensive passage (p. 119), that “the haill rentis of 
‘the Kirk abusit in Papistrie sal be referrit againe to the Kirk," In another pe 
(p. 106), they frankly admit that, " wo doubt not but some of our petitions shall 

unto you at the first sight." 
rm of polity recommended in the First Book of Discipline never 
obtained the proper sanction of the State, chiefly in consequence of the avarice 
of the pur. ecd gentry, who were desirous of seo to themselves the 
revenues of Church.” Miscellany of the Wodrow ty, p. 324. See also 
n Examined, p. 26. ny of the nobles, however, did it 
4 History of the ation, vol, ii. p. 129); but, says Spottiswoode (Zis- 
of the Y vol. i, p. 373), ** Most of those that subscribed, get- 
their the possessions of the Church, could never be induced ta 
part therewith, and turned greater enemies in that point of church patrimony oon 
wore the papists, or any other whatsoever.” 
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and the Catholic priesthood. ie dien th ; 
— * understood, since the Catholies were now e: 


elie ra NR — monopo- 
nobles ves, who were, æ t : 
nyc —— es naturally happened, that, w 

g the case, it y hap t 
arrangement was. made known, the. preachers: were) 
moved. They saw how unfavourable it was to their own 
ests, and, therefore, they held that it was unfavourable a 
interests of religion, Hence, in their opinion, it was conti 
by the devil, whose recone it was calculated to serve.!'” _ 
now, they who travailed in the vineyard of the Lord, | 
be disco „and were to;suffer, in order that what 
belonged to them might be devoured by idle bellies.' The 
nobles might benefit for a time, but the vengeance of. God w 
swift, and would most assuredly overtake them." Hroty 
beginning to the end, it was nothing but spoliation.. Ina 
Christian land, the patrimony of the Church would be 
untouched.'? But, in Scotland, alas! Satan had 


2 M ‘Crio’s Knoz, p. 204. Knoz's History e Remain 
208-301, irre de barber A Rerum Scoticarum Hi E54 lib. xvii. p. 500. im 
nominal arrangement, which was contrived with sontiderable art, was, that one-third. 


of the church revenues should be divided into two parts; one part for Ava 
ernment, and another e for the —S The remaining two-thirds y 
gravely assigned to the Catholie pries! thood, who, at that very moment, were 
by Act of Parliament, to the penalty of death, if they performed the rites of their 
religion. Men, whose lives were in the hands of the artes, ipe not vu, Bus 
quarrel with the Viper about money matters; and the result 
nearly e end thing fell into the possession of the nobles. 

Ministeris, evin in the begynnyng, in publict Sermon —— 
selves to pem corruptioun, for thei foirsaw the purpose of the De Knoz's 
History o; | the Rofe eformation, vol, ii. p. 310, 

im «For it seemeth altogether unreasonable that idle belleis sall devoure and 
consume tbe patrimonie of the Kirk, whill the faithfull travellers in the Lord's 
vineyarde r extreme povertie, and the needie members of Christ's bodie aro 

ther neglected." deed of MEER vol. ii. i. pp. 484, 485. 
was in 1569; and, in 1671 ges celebrated vy. in one of his esed 
that the holders of church ie of whom were the nobility, were ** 
fians.” See an extract from h 


— 


| tiones of t 


*T cair n. 
will not 
ba 7 204. p. * 
570, the General Assembly declared, that their right s iiio 
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ed,'*! and Christian charity had waxen cold.'**. In Scotland, 
property, which should be regarded as sacred, had been broken 
up and divided ; and the division was of the worst kind, since, 
es Knox, two-thirds are given to the devil, and the other 

is shared between God and the devil. It was as if Joseph, 
when governor of Egypt, had refused food to his brethren, and 
sent back to their families with empty sacks.!** Or, as 
another preacher suggested, the Church was now, like the Mac- 
cabees of old, being oppressed, sometimes by the Assyrians, and 
sometimes by the tians. '** 


422, 423 
Reverend Mr. 


"Elsewhere (vol. fi. p. 400) the same 
e is a failure of male issue. 


rm Pr 
onourable, hes so farre t within th 
stand in extrenm not 


met 


vittallis, and have re- 
Men wold rather have thought that 
[S D E 
r A 4 
the Reformation, vol. ii. pp. 310, 811. ZA J 
24 In May 1571, “ This , Mr. Craig teiched tho 130 Paame; and, tona 


| 
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But neither persuasions nor threats? [eager ef 
on the obdurate minds of the Scotch nobles. Indeed, 
hearts, instead of being softened, became harder. Even the 
small stipends, which were allotted to the Protestant clergy, 
were not regularly paid, but were mostly employed for other 
p 8.1? When the ministers complained, they were 

ed at, and insulted by the nobles, who, having gained their 
ends, thought that they could dispense with their former allies, !** 
The Earl of Morton, whose ability, as well as connections, made 
him the most powerful man in Scotland, was especially virulent 
against them ; and two of the preachers who offended him, he 
put to death, under circumstances of great cruelty.'** The 


sermond, he compared the steat of the Kirk of God in this tovne vnto the steat of 
the Maccabeis; wha were oppressed sumtymes by the Assyrianis, and sumtymes by 
the Egi is.” Bannatyne's Journal, p. 150. i 

e first instance I have observed of any anes menace, is in 1567, when 
“the Assembly of the Church being convened at Edinb ” admonished all per- 
sons “as well noblemen as barons, and those of the other and 
their personal appearance at Edinburgh on the 20th of July, for i 
counsel and concurrence in matters then to be pro 


possessor. 
loa f Christ's flock." — Spottiswoode's Tanker of he 


repu! 

wnworthy of the irel 
of Scot vol. 64, is evidently alludes to the possibility of excommu- 
nicating those who would not surrender to the Protestant preachers, the property 
stolen from the Catholic Church; and, in 1570, we find another step taken in the 
same direction. Under that year, the following passage occura in Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the General Assemblics of the Kirk of Scotland, vol. i. p. 181.. “Q. If 
those that withold the duty of the Kirk, wherethrough Ministers want their stipends, 
may be excommunicate? A. All things beand done that the civill ordour requ 

of them that withhaldis the ductie of the Kirk, quherby Ministers wants 
stipends; the Kirk may proceed to excommunication, for their contempt.” 

* In 1562, “the poore ministers, exhorters, and readers compleaned at church 
assembleis, that neither were they able to live upon the stipends allowed, nor gett 
MM of that small portioun which was allowed." Calderwood's History Y the 

irk, vol. ii. p. 172. Compare Acts of the General Assemblies, 1839, 4to, vol. i. p. 
63; “To requyre payment to ministers of there stipends for the tyme by past, 
ing to the promise made.” This was in December 1564. In December 1565, 
the General Assembly said (p. 71), “that wher oft and divers tymes Ie hes 
bein made to us, that our saids brethren, travelers and preachers in the Kirk of God, 
sould not be defraudit of their appointit stipends, neither zet in d wayes sould be 
molestit in their functioun ; zet nottheles universallie they want ther stipends ap« 
pointit for diverso tymes by past.” On the state of things in 1566, see “The Sup. 
plication of the Ministers to the Queen,” in Anoz’s History of the Reformation, vol. 
li. p. 529. See also, in the Miscellany of the —— Club, vol. iv. pp. 92-101, 
Aberdeen, 1849, 4to, a letter written by John Erskine in December 1571, especially 
p. 97; “tho gretest of the nobilitie haifing gretest rentis in possessione, and plaicet 
of God in maist hie honouris, ceasis nocht, maist wiolentlie blindit with awa to 
spoilye and draw to thame selfis the possessiones of the Kirk." 

1% “The ministers were called proud knaves, and receaved manie injurious words 
from the lords, speciallie from Morton, who ruled all He said, he sould lay their 
pride, and putt order to them." Calderwood's History of the Kirk, vol. iii, pp. 187, 
188, This was in 1571. 

1" Chambers' Annals of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 19, 80, 
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nobles, regarding him as their chief, elected him t in 
1572 ;'** and, being now possessed of supreme er, he em- 
ployed it against the Church. He seized upon all the benefices 
which became vacant, and retained their profits in his own 
hands.'?* His hatred of the preachers passed all bounds. He 

licly declared, that there would be neither peace nor order 
in the country, until some of them were hung.'? He refused 
to sanction the General Assemblies by his presence ; he wished 
to do away with their privileges, and even with their name ; 
and with such determination did he pursue his measures, that, 
in the opinion of the historian of the Scotch Kirk, nothing but 
the special — of the Deity could have maintained its 

1 po ity.'*? 

The rupture between Church and State was now complete, 
It remained to be seen which was the stronger side. Bee 
year, the clergy became more democratic ; and, after the death 
of Knox, in 1572, they ventured upon a course which even he 
would hardly have recommended, and which, during the earlier 
ed of the Reformation, would have been impracticable.'** 

t, by this time, they had secured the support of the people ; 
and the treatment they were receiving from the government, 
nnd from the nobles, embittered their minds, and drove them 
into d te counsels, While their plans were yet immature, 
&nd while the future was looming darkly before them, a new 


= « The nobilitie wnderwrittin convenit in Edinburgh, and chosit and electit 
James erle of Mortoun regent.” A Diurnal of Occurrents, p. 320. 

1 In 1573, when any benefeces of Kirk vaikit, he keapit the proffet of thair 
rents sa lang in his nwin hand, till he was urgit be the Kirk to mak donatioun tharof, 
and that was not gevin but proffeit for all that." Zhe Historie and Life (King 
James the Sext, edit. Edinburgh, 1825, 4to, p. 147. Even in 1570, when ox 

t, “the Earle of Mortoun was the chiefe manager of every thing under 

and was “master of the church rents," and made * gifts of them to the no- 

ty." Wodrow's Collections upon the Lives of the Reformers of the Church of Seot- 
vol. i. part i. pp. 27, 126, Glasgow, 1834, 4to. 

= * During all these Assembleis and earnest endeavoures of the brethrein, the 

was often — to qe his presence to the Assemblie, and further the caus 
He not onlie re but threatned some of the most zealous with hanging, 
à that ERA each one be - panos nor e in M = 
* t i pp. 393, 394. “Uses grait against 
zelua Ark schoring to fee of thame, utherwayes ther could be na peace 
nor ordour in the countrey," The Autobiography and Diary of James Melvill, edited 
by R. Pitcairn, err d 1842, pp. 59, 60. 
m “Ho mislyked Generall Assembleis, and would have had the name 
that he mi por ~ 
e work o that was presentlie 
tar. a 


1 hi oiio —— s Ch Re *— between tho clergy 
t body people, and the government or t DOM wer me 
Ing rapidly.” Argylls Presbytery Ezamined, p. 10. 





his was Andrew Melville, who, by his great ability, 
lis boldness of character, and his fertility of resource, was 
admirably suited to be the leader of the Scottish Church in that 
e in which it was about to embark. — — ^ 
4, Melville, having completed his education abroa 
arrived in Scotland.'* He quickly rallied round him the 
choicest spirits in the Church ; and, under his auspices, a strug= 
—— with the civil power, which continued, with many 
tuations, until it culminated, sixty years later, in open re- _ 
bellion against Charles I. To narrate all the details of the con- 
test, would be inconsistent with the plan of this Introduction 
and, notwithstanding the extreme interest of the events 
now ensued, the greater part of them must be omitted ; but I 
will endeavour to indicate the general march, and to er ap} 
reader in possession of such facts as are most characteristic | 
the age in which they occurred. 2 
elville had not been in Scotland many months, before 
began his opposition, at first by secret intrigues, afterwards wi 
open and avowed hostility.' In the time of Knox, epi 
had been recognized as part of the Protestant Church, and he 
received the sanction of the leading Reformers.: But that in- 
stitution did not harmonize with the democratic spirit which 
was now growing up. The difference of ranks between the 


71 ^ Next to her Reformer, who, under God, emancipated her from the 
ing shackles of superstition and tyranny, I know no individual from who 
Scotland has received such important services, or to whom she continues to owe s 
deep a debt of national respect and gratitude, as Andrew Melville.” — Af*Crie's Lift 
of Andrew Melville, vol. ii. p. 473, Edinburgh, 1819. His nephew, himself a con- 
siderable person, says, “ — receavit never a gmitter benefit at the hands of 
Er) 


God nor this man." The uh 
— 


“were distinguished by 
Knox himself was no en 
stitution, is rendered cl 

ef Christ's an 


pertain to the godes the same.” Acts and Proceedings of the General A 
eee Zo and, vol. i, p. 264, 4to, 1839. The Scotch Presbyterians have 
£ very unfairly with this part of the history of their Church, 
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ishops and the inferior clergy was unpleasant, and the minis- 
RÍA Jal ‘Dard was hactiguled, by, Melville er beget 
nam ohn , Was instiga Melville, to bring the 
crie aris the General Assembly at Edinburgh.'* After 
he had spoken, Melville also expressed himself against | episco- 
pacy ; but, not being yet sure of the temper of the audience, 
his first proceedings were somewhat cautious. Such hesitation 
was, however, hardly necessary ; for, owing to the schism be- 
tween the Church and the upper classes, the ministers were be- 
coming the eager enemies of those maxims of obedience, and 
of subordination, which they would have upheld, had the higher 
ranks been on their side. As it was, the clergy were only fa- 
voured by the people ; they, therefore, sought to organize a 
| of equality, and were ripe for the bold measures pro- 

by Melville and his followers. This was clearly shown, 

the rapidity of the subsequent movement. In 1575, the 
first attack was made in the General Assembly at Edinburgh. 
In April 1578, another General Assembly resolved, that, for the 
future, bishops should be called by their own names, and not by 
their titles.**” The same body also declared, that no see should 
be filled up, until the next Assembly,“ Two months after- 
wards, it was announced that this arrangement was to be per- 
petual, and that no new bishop should ever be made.'** And, 


P* Some little time after this, David Fergusson, who diedin 1598, and was minis- 

at Dunfermline, said very frankly to James VL, “ Yes, Sir, ye may have Bishops 

remember to make us all e ; ps, ye 

never us.” -Rows History of the Kirk of Scotland from 1558 to 1637, edit. 

Wodrow Society, p. 418. Compare Calderwood's History rri Kirk, vol. iv. p. 

214: in 1584, "these monstruous titles of superioritie. 1580, “that tyran- 
nicall ie of bishops and papama nai — 604. 

Ye «Ho stirred up John Dury, one of the ministers of Edin in an Assem- 

which was then convened, to propound a question touching the lawfulness of the 

function, and the authority of chapters in their election. He himself, as 

he had not been acquainted with the motion, after he had commended the 

and seconded the with a long discourse of the flourishing 


Hu 


ministers," &¢, $ 
also of de General — — A vol. È p. 331, 
t on this memorable occasion. question 
hops, ns they are now in the Kirk of Scotland, hes 
i of the word of God or not, or if the Chapiter appointit for creating of 
aucht to be tollerated in this reformed Kirk.” p. 340, 
— de ere qnan aaa gas 
n names, or Brethren, in tyme comeing. 
'k of Scotland, vol. ii, p. 404. 
hes concludit, That no Bischops salbe aleatit ox made 
befor the nixt Generall Assemblie," Ibid., vol. va 
he last Assemblie, the 28 of Aprile VAS, concerte 


BIZ 
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in 1580, the Assembly of the Church at Dundee, pulling. 
whole fabric to the ground, unanimously resolved that the of 
of bishop was a mere human invention ; that it was unlawfu 
that it must be immediately done away with ; and that eve: 
bishop should at once resign his office, or be excommunic 
if — to do oye peg ed rf 
e minister and the e now done their work, and, 
so far as they were ee had done it well.'* Ba d 
same circumstances which made them desire equality, made 
the upper classes desire inequality.''* A collision, t re, 
was inevitable, and was hastened by this bold proceeding of th 
Church. Indeed, the preachers, supported by the people, rather 
courted a contest, than avoided it. They used the most inflam- 
matory language against episcopacy ; and, shortly before abol- 


ing the electioun of Bischops, suspendit qubill this present Assemblio, and the 
farther ordour reservit thereto: The General Assemblie, all in ane voyce, hes con- 
eludit, That the said not salbe extendit for all tymes to come, ay and quhill the 
corruptioun of the Estate of Bischops be alluterlie tane away." Zbid, vol. fi, 
413. pá 
Pe * *'Forsameikle as the office of a Bischop, as it is now vsit, and — 
tokin within this realmo, hes no sure warrand, auctoritie, nor good ground out of 
the (Book and) Scriptures of God; but is brocht in by the folie and corruptions of 
(men's) invention, to the great overthrow of the Kirk of God: The haill Assemblie- 
of the Kirk, in ane voyce, after libertie givin to all men to reason in the matter, 
none opponing themselves in defending the said pretendit office, Finds and declares the 
samein pretendit office, vseit and termeit, as is above said, vnlaufull in the selfe, as 
haveand neither fundament, ground nor warrant within the word of God: and 
ordaines, That all sick persons as bruiks, or sall bruik heirafter the said office, salbe 
chargeit simpliciter to demitt, quyt and leave of the samein, as ane office quhervnta 
they are not callit be God; and siclyke to desist and cease from all preaching, min- 
istration of the sacraments, or vsing any way the office of pastors, q 
receive de novo admission from the Generall Assemblie, vnder the paine of excom- 
municatioun to be denuncit agains them; quherin if they be found —— 
contraveine this act in any point, the sentence of excommunicatioun, after 
admonitions, to be execute agains them.” Acta of the General Assemblies, vol. i. 
p. 458. : f 

34 As Calderwood triumphantly says, “ the office of was damned," His- 
tory of the Kirk, vol. ili. p. 469. “Their whole estat, both the spirituall and civil 
part, was damned," p. 526. James Melville (Autobiography, p. 52) says that, in con- 
sequence of this achievement, his uncle Andrew “ gatt nam of emorxoropacril, 

i rum exactor, the flinger out of Bischopes.” 

» ‘Tytler (History of Scotland, vol. vi. p. 302) observes that, while “the great 
body of the burghers, and middle and lower classes of the people,” were Presby- 
terians, ‘a large proportion of the nobility supported episcopacy.” Instead of “a 
l proportion," he would not have been far wrong, if he had said “all.” 
“Melville himself says the whole peerage was against him." hen's 
the Church of Scotland, vol. i.p. 269. Forbes ascribes the aristocratic movement 
against presbytery to “ godles atheists,” who insisted * that there could be nothing 
20 contrair to the nature of a monarchie,” &c., “than that paritie of authoritie in 

tours.” Forbes, Certaine Records touching the Estate of the Kirk, p. 349, edit. 

odrow Society. See also p. 355. “That Democratic (as they called it) whilk 
allwayes behoved to be full of sedition and troublle to ane Aristocratie, and so in 
end to a Monarchie," The reader will observe this important change in the attitude 
of classes in Scotland, Formerly, the cl had been the allies of the crown 
ist the nobles, Now, the nobles allied themselves with the crown the 

+ The clergy, in self-defence, had to ally themselves with the 
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ishing it, they completed, and presented to Parliament, the 
Second Book of Discipline, in which they flatly contradicted 
what they had asserted in their First Book of Discipline.'** 
For this, they are often taunted with inconsistency.” But 
the charge is unjust. They were perfectly consistent; and 
they merely changed their maxims, that they might preserve 
their principles. Like every corporation, which has ever ex- 
isted, whether spiritual or temporal, their supreme and para- 
mount principle was to maintain their own power. Whether 
or not this is a good principle, is another matter; but all his- 
tory proves that it is an universal one. And when the leaders 
of the Scotch Church found that it was at stake, and that the 
question at issue was, who should possess authority, they, with 
rfect consistency, abandoned opinions that they had formerly 
eld, because they now perceived that those opinions were un- 
favourable to their existence as an independent body. 
When the First Book of Discipline appeared, in 1560, the 
ment was in the hands of the nobles, who had just fought 
on the side of the Protestant preachers, and were ready to fight 
again on their side, When the Second Book of Discipline 
appeared, in 1578, the government was still held by the nobles ; 
but those ambitious men had now thrown off the mask, and, 
having effected their purpose in destroying the old hierarchy, 
had actually turned rounl, and attacked the new one. The 
circumstances having changed, the Church changed with them ; 
but in the change there was nothing inconsistent. On the con- 
rary, it would have been the height of inconsistency for the 
ministers to have retained their former notions of obedience and 
cf subordination ; and it was perfectly natural that, at this eri- 
sis, they should advocate the democratic idea of equality, just as 
before they had advocated the aristocratic idea of inequality: 
Hence it was, that, in their First Book of Discipline, th 
established a regularly ascending hierarchy, according to whic 
the general clergy owed obedience to their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, to whom the name of superintendents was given.''* But, 


. M On the difference between the —— there are some remarka 


worth looking at, in Argyll's Presbylery Examined, 1848, pp. 33-43. But this 
writer, though much freer from prejudice than most Presbyterian authors, is un- 
to admit how completely the Second Book of Discipline contradicts the 


“ By the Scotch episcopalians. 
™ See the First Book of Discipline, reprinted in the first volume of A Compen- 
dium of the Lawa of the Church of Scotland, 2d edit., Edinburgh, 1837. The super- 
ta wore “to set, order, and appoint ministers," p. 61; and it would seem 
in that no minister could bo deposed without tho consent of his superintendent; 

i could e: be intended to interfere with the supremo authority of the 
General Asaembly. also the summary, p. 114, where ih ia sald of the wagetine 
Vor. IL—13 





all the —— being fellow-labourers, all. — in 
power; that none had authority over others; and that, t 
claim such authority, or to assert preöminence, was a contri 
ance of man, not to be permitted in a divinely const: 
Church) > a. 
The government, as may be supposed —— 
view. Such doctrines were deemed, by the upper classes, to be 
anti-social, and to be subversive of all order.'5? So far from 
sanctioning them, they resolved, if possible, to overthrow then 
and, the year after the General Assembly had abolished episco: 
pacy, it was determined that, upon that very point, a trial of 


7 


33 4 


strength should be made between the two parties. q $ 
In 1581, Robert er was appointed archbishop of 
Glasgow. The ministers who composed the chapter of Glasgow, 


— diccobeyid or 


Bischops, if. the name ericxoros bo pro 

ters, as befoir was declairit. For it is not a name of 

of office and watching.” p. 142. To understand the full meaning of this, 

be mentioned, that the superintendents, established by the Kirk in 1560, not unfre= 
quently assumed the title of ** Lordship,” as an ornament to the extensive powers 
conferred upon them. See, for instance, the notes to Wodrow's Collections upon 
the Lives Y. the Reformers of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. part ii. p. 461. But, in 
the Second Book of Discipline, in 1578, the superintendents are, if 1 rightly remem- 
be Mapes even —* — yate hm * 

ust as in England, we find that the upper classes are mostly Episcopalians; 

their minds being influenced, often unconsciously, by the, to them, pleasing spec- 
tacle of an inequality of rank, which is conventional, and does not depen — 
ability, On the other band, the strength of the Diesenters lies among the mi 
and lower classes, where energy and intellect are held in higher respect, and where 
a contempt naturally arises for a eystem, which, at the mere will of the sovereign or 
minister of the day, concedes titles and wealth to persons whom mature did not in- 
tend for greatness, but who, to the surprise of their contemporaries, have 

thrust upon them. On this difference of opinion in Scotland, corresponding to the 
difference of social position, see the remarks on the seventeenth century, in Zfume's 
Commentarios on the Law of Scotland, vol, ii, p. 644, Edinburgh, 1797, 4o. 
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that the King, by virtue of his prerogative, had the right of 
nomination.***, All was now confusion and uproar. The Gene- 
ral Assembly forbad the archbishop to enter Glasgow.'5* He 
refused to obey their order, and threw himself upon the 

of the Duke of Lennox, who had obtained the appointment for 
him, and to whom he, in return, had surrend nearly all the 
revenues of the see, reserving for himself only a small. e 
This was a custom which grown up within the few 
years, and was one of many contrivances by which the nobles 
plundered the Church of her property.'** 

This, however, was not the question now at issue,'5* The 
point to be decided was one, not of revenue, but of power, 
For, the clergy knew full well, that if they established their 
power, the revenue would quickly follow. They, therefore, 
adopted the most energetie proceedings. In April 1582, the 
General Assembly met at St. Andrews, and ted Melville 
as moderator.'^* The government, fearing the worst, ordered 
the members, on pain of rebellion, to take no steps respecting 
the archbishopric.*** But the representatives of the Church 
were undaunted. They summoned Montgomery before them ; 
they ratified the sentence by which he had been suspended 
from the ministry ; and they declared that he had incurred the 
penalties of deposition and of excommunication.'** ; 


k, 


behove." Calderwood’s History of the Kirk, vol. iv. 


rok, p. 282. 
of the General. Assemblies of the Kirk, vol. ii. p. 648; 
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A sentence of excommunication was, in those days, so ruin- 
ous, that Montgomery was struck with terror at the pro: 
before him. To avoid the consequences, he a: fore 
the Assembly, and solemnly promised that he would make no 
further attempt to possess himself of the archbishopric.” By 
doing this, he probably saved his life ; for the people, sid 
with their clergy, were ripe for mischief, and were i 
at all hazards, to maintain what they considered to be the 
^ ag of the Church, in opposition to the encroachments of the 
tate. lus 
The government, on the other hand, was equally resolute,'** 
The Privy Council called several of the ministers before them ; 
and Dury, one of the most active, they banished from Edin- 
burgh.'*!' Measures still more violent were about to be taken, 
when they were interrupted by one of those singular events 
which not unfrequently occurred in Scotland, and which strik- 
ingly evince the inherent weakness of the Crown, notwithstand- 
ing the inordinate pretensions it commonly assumed, 
This was the Raid of Ruthven, which happened in 1582 
. and in consequence of which the person of James VI. was held 
in durance for ten months. Tho clergy, true to the policy 
which now governed them, loudly approved of the captivity o 
the king, and pronounced it to be a godly act.'** Dury, who 
had been driven from his pulpit, was brought back to the capi- 
tal in triumph ;'** and the General Assembly, meeting at Edin- 


ge 
3^ “ The pulpit resounded with applauses of the godly deed." Arnot’s History 
Edinburgh, p. 37. 
™ “Ag ho is comming from Leith to Edinburgh, upon Tuisday the 4th of Sep ~ 


2 
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burgh, ordered that the imprisonment of James should be jus- 
tified by every minister to his own congregation. '** 
In 1583, the king recovered his liberty, and the struggle be- 
eame more deadly than ever; the passions of both parties being 
ted by the injuries each had inflicted on the other. 
The Ruthven conspiracy having been declared treason, as it 
undoubtedly was, Dury preached in its favour, and openly de- 
fended it; and although, under the influence of momentary 
fear, he afterwards withdrew what he had said,'** it was evi- 
dent, from other circumstances, that his feelings were shared 
by his brethren.'*" A number of them being summoned before 
the king for their seditious language, bad him take heed what 
he was about, and reminded him that no occupant of the throne 
had ever prospered after the ministers had to threaten 
him."* Melville, who exercised immense influence over both 
clergy and ps le, bearded the king to his face, refused to ac- 
count for what he had delivered in the pulpit, and told James 
that he perverted the laws both of God and of man,!** Simp- 


tember, there mett him at the Gallow Greene two hundreth men of the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh. "Their number still increassed, till he came within the Neather Bow. 
There dy bajara 


they e to sing the 124 Psalme, ‘ Now may Israel say,” &c., and sang ia 
foure parts, knowne to the most part of the people. y came up the street till 
they came to the Great Kirk, sin, ng Sse ax yde the number of two thow- 
sand. They were muche moved themselves, and sọ were all the beholders. The 
duke was astonished, and more affrayed at that sigbt than at anie thing tbat ever 
he had seene before in Scotland, and rave his beard for anger."  Calderwood'a His- 
tory of the Kirk, vol. ii pp. 646, 647. 

Aets of the ——— ii pp. 595, 596. This was ordered by 
tlie General bly which met at urgh on the 9th of October 1582, p. 585. 
See also Watson's Historicalı ions of Ecelesiastick Affairs in Seotl 


lt Collections of in 
“ requiring the ministers in all their churches to commen 


w 
tbair he n 

tioun the yeir 

thay be thair generall 

The Ministers on the uther part, perswadit the 
that whasoever wald not allow lareo 


* 
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ileso tin, el sit hion 
wrath of God.!* —— 


as an- failing resource, 
= desired the “one to offer up prayers on behalf of 
they almost unanimously refused."* And not: only did 


bishop of Saint Andrews being about to officiate before the ki 

they induced a certain John Cowper to station himself in: 

pulpit beforehand, so as to exclude the prelate. Nor was it until 

the captain of the guard threatened to pull Cowper from the 
lace he had usurped, that the service could go on, and the king 

be allowed to hear his own mother prayed for, in this sad crisis 

of her fate, when it was still uncertain whether she would be 


publicly. executed, or whether, as was more 
she would be seeretly poisoned.!”? 


History of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii, p. 309, Also Tytler's History of Seotland, 


vol. vi. p. UE 
‘tho 
cm 


i in 
—— himself in patronizing a os breach of divine laws," Howie's 
Diog - 

‘That Captain James, with his lady Jesabel, and Willlam Stewart 
(meaning —— were taken to be the persecutors of the Church; but that 
now it was seen to be the king himself, against whom he denounced the curse that 
fell on Jeroboam—that he would die childless, and be the last of his race.” 

pottiswoode's History of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 335. 

12 “The king, perceiving by all theso letters, that the death of his mother was 
determined, called back his ambassadors, and at home gave order to tbe ministers 
to remember her in their public di which they denied to do." “HU 
their denial, charges were directed to command all bishops, ministers, "and o 
office-bearers in the Church to make mention of her distress i in their publio prayers, 
and commend her to God ín the form appointed. But of all the number only Mr. 
David Lindsay at Leith and the king's own ministers gavo obedience." 
woode's History of the Church, vol. . pp. 355, 350. “They, with only one excep- 
tion, refused to comply." Russell's. History of the Church in Scotland, VoL di. S 5i 
Compare Watson's Historicall — ick Affairs in Scotland, p. 208 
and Historie of James the Bezt, p 

172 «They stirred up Mr, Yin “Comper, a young man not entered as Im. : 
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In 1594, John Ross stated in the pulpit, that the advisers 
of the king were all traitors, and that the king himself was like- 
wise a traitor. He was also a rebel and @ reprobate, That 
such should be the case, was not surprising, considering the 

of James. For, his mother was a Guise, and a per- 
secutor of the saints. He avoided open persecution, and spoke 
them fair ; but his deeds did not correspond to his words ; and, 
so great was his dissimulation, that he was the most arrant 

rite then living in Scotland. '”* 

¡In 1596, David. Black, one of the most influential of the 
Protestant ministers, delivered a sermon, which made much 
noise. He said, in his discourse, that all kings were children 
of the devil ; but that in Scotland the head of the court was 
Satan himself, The members of the council, he added, were 
cormorants, and the lords of the session miscreants. The nobil- 
ity had degenerated ; they were godless ; they were dissemblers ; 
they were the enemies of the Church. As to the queen of Eng- 
land, she was nothing but an atheist. And as to the queen of 
Scotland, all he would say was, that they might pray for her 


A ^ 


—— 


t t 
he 
the duty 


'cmoirs, 
King James the Sext, 316-31 
— ya 


enormitels in this cuntrie 10 be lamentit, as the 
trous counsall of sum particular men. They a 
the maist 

king in 


p, yit but amen doment, 

r himself is the maist 

reit.'” | A very sho of this sermon is 
Kirk, 





if the and because it was the fashion to do so ; but € 
scien os sine e dtr an — re 
from her to them."'* o 1 "A 
For ing this sermon, Black was summoned b 
Privy Council. refused to attend, because it was for a i 
Mal one, to take notice of 
was uttered in the pulpit. The Church, to be sure, he would 
uni but vió —— 
to deliver it, and it would be a dereliction of duty, if he were 
to allow the civil power to judge such matters."* The king, 
Crue oe deos tri albedo ret iren 
t to see what other course was open to him ; though i 
was certain that neither this, nor any measure he could adopt, 
would tame the indomitable spirit of the Scotch Church.'** 
In December the same year, the Church proclaimed a fast ; 
and Welsh preached in Edinburgh a sermon, with the view of 
rousing the people against their rulers. "The king, he told his 


1 The accusation, which was full d, was, that “he had publietlie 
pulpit, that the papist erles wes Socia, ane Ko the kingis knav nnd 


quisirin his Hienes treacherie wes detectit; that all kingis war deuilis and 
; 


that the deuill wes the head of the court and in the court; that he pr: 

apiapi Queine = — for the — he yor na appearance of. 

tymo. 'oysie'a Memoirs, p. 128. “Having been heard to affirm, ; 
popish lords had returned into the country by the king's DRM hey 8 
thereby the king had discovered the ‘ treacherous hypocrisy of his heart ;” that ‘all 
Hic were the devil's bairns, and that the devil was in the court, and the guiders 
of it? He was proved to have used in his pare these indecent words, when speak 
ing of tho queen, * We must pray for her for fashion's sake; but we might as w 
not, for she will never do us any good.’ He called the Queen of England an at 
and the Lords of Session bribers ; and said that the nobility at large ‘were dege 
erate, godless, dissemblers, and enemies to the church.” Grierson’s History « 
Saint Andrews, p. 30, — 1838. Among the charges against him were, 
“Fourthly, that he had called the queen of England an atheist. Fifthly, that he 
had discussed a — ted by the lords of session in pulpit, and called them 
miscreants nud bribers. thly, that, speaking of the nobility, he said they were 
* degenerated, godless, dissemblers, and enemies to the church.’ Likewise, speak 
ing of the council, that he had called them ‘holiglasses, cormorants, and men of no 

on.'" Spottiswoode’s History of the Church, vol. iii. p. 21. 

* Seo the original papers on “The Declinatour of the King and Counsel's 
Judicatour in Maters Spirituall, namelio in Ly rr, Bes the Word,” in Calderwood’s 
History of the Kirk, vol. v. pp. 457-459, 475-480. Tytler (History of Scotland, vol. 
vii, pp. 846-332) has given extracts from them, and made some remarks on their 
obvious tendency. Sce also, on the Declinature of Jurisdiction claimed by the 
Scotch Church, Hallam's Constitutional History, 4th edit. 1842, vol. ii. p. 461; and 
Mackenzie's Lave and Customs of Beotland in Matters Criminal, Edinburgh, 1099, 
olio, pp. 181, 182. i 

H Mere, In his Life of Melville, vol. it. pp. 110 seq, has given an account of 
the — of Black, but, as usual, conceals the provocation; or, at least, soft- 
ens it down until it hardly becomes a provocation. According to him, “ David Black 
had been served with a summons to answer before the privy council for certain ex- 
pressions used by him in his sermons," Certain ZH indeed! Bnt why 
mania tho ers des suppress the offence? This learned writer knew perfectly 

hat Black had done, and yet all the information bestowed on the reader is a 

p. 72, containing a mutilated extract from Bpottiswoude. P 
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audience, had formerly been possessed by a devil, and that devil 
being put ont, seven worse ones had come in its place. It was, 

re, evident that James was demented, and it became 
lawful to take the sword of justice from his hands ; just as it 
would be lawful for servants or children to seize the head of their 
family, if it had pleased heaven to afflict him with madness. 
In such case, the preacher ohserved, it would be right to lay 
hold of the madman, and to tie him hand and foot, that he 
might do no further harm," 

The hatred felt by the clergy was at this period so bitter, 
and the democratic spirit in them so strong,'’® that they seemed 
unable to restrain themselves ; and Andrew Melville, in an 
audience with the king, in 1596, proceeded to personal insults. 
and, seizing him by the sleeve, called him God's silly vassal.'*° 
The large amount of truth contained in this bitter taunt, in- 
creased its pungency. But the ministers did not always confine 
themselves to words.'*! Their participation in the Ruthven 
conspiracy is unquestionable ; and it is probable that they were 
privy to the last great peril to which James was exposed, before 

e escaped from that turbulent land, which he was believed to 
govern. Certain it is, that the Earl of Gowrie, who in 1600, 
entrapped the king into his castle in order to murder him, was 
the hope and the mainstay of the Presbyterian clergy, and was 


WE “Saying, ‘He was d with a devil; that one devil being put out, 
seven worse were entered in place; and that the subjects might lawfully rise, and 
tuke tho sword out of his hand:' which he confirmed by the example of a father 
that falling into a frensy, might bo taken by the children and servants of the family, 
and tied hand and foot from doing violence.” i "s History of the Church 
I vol. iii. p. 34. See Arnot's History of Edinburgh, pp. 46, 47. 

1 This did not escapo the attention of the English government; and E 
who was remarkably well informed respecting Scotch affairs, wrote to James, in 
1590, a warning, which was hardly necessary, but which must have added to his 
fears, “ And lest fayre semblance, that easely may begile, do not brede your igno- 
Tance of suche persons as ether pretend religion or dissemble deuotion, let me warne 
you that ther is risen, bothe in your realme and myne, a &ecte of perilous conse- 
—— suche as wold have no kings but a presbitrye, and take our place while tho 

y our privilege, with a shade of Godes word, wiche non is Jugos to folow right 
without by ther censure the be so demed. Yea, looko we wel unto them.” 
eh and James VI., edited by John Bruce, Camden Society, 1849, 4to, 


ight. “To the quhilk, I 
Andro doucht nocht abyd it, bot brak af upo: 


he Commission as 
calling the king Diary of i sillio — x and takin, — 
an i of Jamea ill, 370. a 
loose, 1087 p. $3; and pir Life of Melville, vol. li, p. 06. 
, 4, some of them 'formed a plot to seize him, Sce the evidence 
t Office, in Zytler's History of Scotland, x. wà. > 





Bal art, against his mild and innocent host"? ——— 
An absurdity of this sort!‘ was easily believed in an ig 
rant and, therefore, a credulous age. That the clergy should 
have propagated it, and that in this, as in many other cases, 
they Mod have laboured with malignant industry to defame 
the character of their prince,'** will astonish no one, who knows 
how quickly the wrath of the Church can be roused, and how 

the spiritual classes always are to cover, even with the 
foulest calumny, those who stand in their way. e evide 
which has been collected, proves that the Presbyterian minist 
carried their violence against the constituted authorities of the 
state, to an indecent, if not to a criminal, length; and wo 
cannot absolve them from the charge of being a restless and 
unscrupulous body, greedy after power, and grossly intolerant 
of whatever opposed their own views. Still, the real cause of 
their conduct was, the spirit of their age, and the peculiarities 
of their position. None of us can be sure that, if we were 
placed exactly as they were placed, we should have acted 
differently. Now, indeed, we cannot read of their proceedings, 
as they are recorded in their own Assemblies, and by the histo- 
rians of their own Church, without an uneasy feeling of dislike, 
I had almost said of disgust, at finding ourselves in presence of s9 
much of superstition, of chicanery, of low, sordid arts, and yet, 
withal, of arrogant and unbridled insolence.. The truth, however, 
is, that in Scotland, the age was evil, and the evil rose to the sur- 
face. The times were out of joint, and it was hard to set them 
right. The long prevalence of anarchy, of ignorance, of pov- 
erty, of force, of fraud, of domestic tumult, and of foreign inva- 


3" “He was the darling hope of the Presbyterian party.” bid, vol. vii. 

. 410. A dd 

P. fisu Gowry's conspiracy was by them charged on the king, as a contrivance of 

A UD EAE 

vol. i. p, 31. o s History o vol. vii, pp. 439, paud on 
The Spottiswoode Miscellany, 


the diffusion of “this absurd hallucination,” see vol. ii, 

1 Seo a good note in Pitcairna Criminal Trials in Scotland, vol. 3i. p. 170, 
— 1833, 4to. Compare Lawson's Book of Perth, Edinburgh, 1847, p. 
xxxix. — — 1 

1 Their language, and their general bearing, so enraged James, as to extort 
from him a passionate declaration, in 1602, that “it would not be weill till noblemen 
and ^n gott licence to breake ministers! heads.” Calderwood's 

V. p. 148, , p ! 


| 


Ld 
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their memory, and repute them benefactors of their species, At 
a most hazardous moment, they kept alive the spirit of national 
erty.: What the nobles and the crown had put in peril, 


ie altar, their hands trimmed the lamp, and fed the sacred 
This is their real glory, and on this they may well re- 

They were the guardians of Scotch freedom, and they 

to their post. Where danger was, they were foremost. 

their sermons, by their conduct, both public and private, by 

ne proceedings of their Assemblies, by their bold and frequent 
ottacks upon persons, without regard to their rank, nay, even 
by the very insolence with which they treated their superiors, 
they stirred up the minds of men, woke them from their leth- 
, formed them to habits of discussion, and excited that in- 
quisitive and democratic spirit, which is the only effectual guar- 
antee the people can ever possess against the tyranny of those 
who are set overthem. This was the work of the Scotch clergy ; 


a *! At the period of which we speak" (about the year 1584) *tho pulpit was, 
the only organ by which public opinion was, or could be, expressed; and 
the i courts were the ouly assemblies in the nation —— any 
thing that was entitled to the name of liberty or independence. Parliament had ita 
business prepared to its hand, aud laid before it in the shape of acts which required 
only its assent. Discussion and freedom of speech were unknown in its meetin 
The courts of justice were dependent on the will of the sovereign, and — 
regulated, and their decisions dictated, by letters or messages 
rone. It was the preachers who first taught the ple to express an 
on the conduct of their rulers; and the assemblies of the Church set the 
of a regular and firm to the arbitrary and uneonsiiter 
of the Court.” IM Cries Life of Malmille, vol. V. y. WR. i 
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and all hail to them who did it. It was they who taught their 
countrymen to scrutinize, with a fearless eye, the policy of their 
rulers. It was they who pointed the finger of scorn at kings 
and nobles, and laid bare the hollowness of their pretensions, 
They ridiculed their claims, and jeered at their mysteries. 
They tore the veil, and exposed the tricks of the scene which 
lay behind. The great ones of the earth, they covered with 
contempt; and those who were above them, they cast down. 
Herein, they did a deed which should compensate for all their 
offences, even were their offences ten times as great. By dis- 
countenancing that pernicious and degrading respect which men 
are too apt to pay to those whom accident, and not merit, has 
raised above them, they facilitated the growth of a proud and 
sturdy independence, which was sure to do good service at a 
time of need. And that time came quicker than any one had 
ted. Within a very few years, James became master of 

the resources of England, and attempted, by their aid, to 

vert the liberties of Scotland. The shameful enterprise, which 
he , was continued by his cruel and — son. 
How their attempts failed; how Charles I., in effort, ship- 
wrecked his fortune, and provoked a rebellion, which b 

to the scaffold that great criminal, who dared to conspire against 


the people, and who, as the common enemy and oppressor of all, 


was at length visited with the just punishment of his sins, is 
known to every reader of our history. It is also well known, 
that, in conducting the struggle, the English were greatly in- 
debted to the Scotch, who had, moreover, the merit of being 
the first to lift their hand against the tyrant, What, however, 
is less known, but is undoubtedly true, is, that both nations 
owe a debt they can never repay to those bold men, who, dur- 
ing the latter part of the sixteenth century, disseminated, from 
their pulpits and Assemblies, sentiments which the people cher- 
ished in their hearts, and which, at a fitting moment, they re- 
produced, to the dismay, and eventually to the destruction, of 
those who threatened their liberties. 





CHAPTER IV. 


CONDITION OF SCOTLAND DURING THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


Scarcety had James mounted the throne of England, when n 
began seriously, and on a large scale, to attempt to subj 
the Scotch Church, which, as he clearly saw, was the Tata 
obstacle that stood between him and despo — While 
he was merely King of Scotland, he e several efforts, which 
were constantly ed ; but now that he wielded the vast re- 
sources of England, tho victory seemed easy.! As early as 
1584, he had gained a temporary triumph, by forcing many of 
the clergy to recognize episcopacy ?? But "that institution was 
so repugnant to their levelling and democratic principles, that 
nothing could overcome their abhorrence of it ;? and, completely 
overawing the king, they compelled him to give way, and to re- 
trace his steps. The result was, that, in 1592, an Act of Par- 
liament was passed, which subverted the authority of the 
bishops, and established Presbyterianism ; a scheme on 
the idea of equality, and, therefore, suited to the wants of the 
Bench Church.* 


‘Lord Dartmouth says (Note in Burnef's History of his own Time, vol. i. p. 15): 
“The Earl of Seafield told me that King James frequently declared that he never 
King of himself to be more than King of Scotland in name, till he came to be 

gland; but now, he said, wor m would help him to govern the 

oie or be had edle kingeraft to pran e Sos to thot 

time.” Compare Burnef's Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, grae 1852, p. 36. 

“No sooner ww he happily settled on the throne of England, but ho went more 

rd Compare yt History of Scotland, vol. vi. ith Acts of the Parlia- 
vol. v 430, with Acts of the 

hf ehl 20; ASEAS ed ee rs —* ^ 34. like n: in wel 


his bump Aa ao * 
y eoe — so farth.” pasing, lot» 
llany of the Wodrow E p. 438, Edin- 
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To this statute, James had assented with the greatest re. 
luctance. Indeed, his feeling respecting it was so strong, that 
he determined, on the first opportunity, to procure its repeal, 
even if he used force to effect his purpose. The course he 
adopted, was characteristic both of the man and of the age, In 
December 1596, one of those popular tumults arose in Edin- 
burgh, which are natural in barbarous times, and which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been quelled, and nothing 
more thought of it But James availed himself of this, to 
strike what he deemed a decisive blow; His plan was nothing 
less than to turn into the capital of his own monarchy, large 
bodies of armed and licensed banditti, who, by zt 
plunder the city, should oblige the clergy and their flocks to 
agree to whatever terms he chose to dictate. This m i- 
mous scheme was well worthy of the mind of James, and it was 
strictly executed. From the north, he summoned the Highland 
nobles, and from the south, the border barons, who were to be 
accompanied by their fierce retainers,—men who lived by pillage, 
and whose delight it was to imbrue their hands in blood. At 


iM 


pp. 541, 2. As some of the historians of the Scotch Church have ly et 
sented it, I will quote that part which expressly —— the Act of 1584, in I 


of the bishops, “Item oure said souerane tis of Parliament 
abrogatis cass and anullis the xx act of the same pliamét haldin at Ed 
said zeir 1584 zeiris granting cómissioun to bishoppis and vtheris iuges c 
ecclesiastical causs To ressaue his hienes presentatioun to benefices, f 
thairvpoun and to put ordo" in all causa ecclesiasticall qlk his Maiestie nnd estaittis- 
foirsaid declairis to be expyrit in the self and to be null in tyme cuming and of nane 
— King repen d after that he had agreed it." Calderwood’ 

“The repente: r that unto it. s 
of the ee y v. p. 162, But this gives a faint idea of his real —— It 
perhaps hardly necessary to adduce evidence of the opinions entertained on 
point, by a prince, one of whose favourite sayings was, “No Bishop, no King." The 
reader will, however, find, in the Clarendon State P. (vol. ii. p. 260, Oxford, 
1773, folio) < letter ve e —— L, which i oo ooking at, because it fran! 
avows that James, in loving episcopacy an ing presbyterianism, was 
rather by political motives, than by religious ones. Charles writes: “The pruden- 
tiall part of any consideration will never be found opposit to the conscientious, na 
heere, they go hand in hand; for (according to lawyers lodgique) show me —— 
dent where ever Presbiteriall governement and Regall was ther, without per- 
petual rebellions, Which was the cause that mecessitated the A 
change that governement in Scotland.” Compare what is said by 
rían of the seventeenth century, in Biographies, edi the We o 
Rev, W. K, Tweedie, Edinburgh, 1845, ph y i p.18. “The reason why James. 
was so violent for Bishops was neither their divine institution (which he d they 
had), nor qu the profit the Church should. reap by them (for he knew well both the 
men and their communications,) but merely because he believed they were useful in- 
struments to turn a limited monarchy into absolute dominion, and subjecta. inta 
slaves, the design in the world he minded most," 

° ^ Had it not been laid hold of by verme Lera ns n handle for accom- 
plishing their measures, it would not now have been known that such an event had 
ever occurred." Af Crics Life of Melville, vol. ii. p. 85. "Harmless as this uproar 
was, it alforded the court a pretext for ar ae a execution its desigus aguinst 

the liberties and government of the Church. . 89. 
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the express command of James, these ferocious brigands, on 
the 1st of January 1597, apparati in the streets of Edinbu 
gloating over the prospect before them, and ready, when their 
sovereign gave the word, to sack the capital, and raze it to 
the ground.” Resistance was hopeless. Whatever the king 
demanded, was conceded ; and James supposed that the time 
was now come, in which he could firmly establish the authority 
of the bishops, and, by their aid, control the clergy, and break 
their refractory spirit. c 

In this undertaking, three years were consumed. To insure 
its success, the king, supported by the nobles, relied, not only 
on force, but also on an artifice, which now seems to have been 
employed for the first time, This was, to pack the General 
Assemblies, by inundating them with clergymen drawn from 
the north of Scotland, where, the old clannish and aristocratic 
spirit being supreme, "ihe democratic spirit, found in the south, 
was unknown. Hitherto, these northern ministers had rarely 
attended at the great meetings of the church ; but James, in 
1597, sent Bir Patrick Murray on a special mission to them, 
urging them to be present, in order that they might vote on his 
side.’ They being a very ignorant body, knowing little or noth- 
ing of the questions really at issue, and being, moreover, aceus- 
tomed to a state of society in which men, notwithstanding their 
lawlessness, paid the most servile obedience to their immediate 

rs, were easily worked upon, and induced to do what 

they were bid. By their help, the crown and the nobles so 
strengthened their party in the General Assembly, as to obtain 
in many instances a majority ; and innovations were gradually 
introduced, caleulated to destroy the democratic character of 
the Scotch Church." 

In 1597, the movement began. From then, until 1600, 
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successive Assemblies sanctioned different — all of which 
were marked by that aristocratic tendency which seemed about 
to carry every thing before it. In 1600, the General Asseml 

met at Montrose ; and ernment determined on making a 
final effort to compel the Church to establish an episcopal lem. > 
Andrew Melville, by far the most influential man in the C ras 1, 
and the leader of the democratic party, had been elected, as 
usual, a member of the Assembly ; but the king, arbi 
interposing, refused to allow him to take his seat.'' Still, nei- 
ther by threats, nor by force, nor by promises, could the court 
carry: their point, All that they obtained was, that certain 
ecclesiastics should be allowed to sit in parliament ; but it was 
ordered that such persons should every year lay their commis- 
sions at the feet of the General Assembly, and render en account 
of their conduct. The Assembly was to have the power of 
deposing them ; and, to keep them in greater subjection, they 
were forbidden to call themselves bishops, but were to be con- 
tent with the inferior title of Commissioners of the Church.'* 


4 This is related by his nephew, James Melville, “Mr. Andro Melvill como to 
the Assembly, by Commissioune of his Presbytrie, but wes commandit to keip his 
ludgeing; qulio, being callit to the King in private, and demandit, Quby he was so 
trublesume as to come to the Assembly being dischairgit? He answerit, He had a 
calling in the Kirk of God, and of Jesus Chryst, the King of kings quhilk he behovit 
to dischairge at all occasiounes, being orderlie callit thairto, as he wes at thia tymo; 
and that for feir of a grytter punischment then could any earthly King inflict.” The 
Autobiography and Diary of James Melvill, p. 542. M 

3 As, owing to the passions of the rival classes, every step of this po Scotch 
history is the subject of angry controversy, and as even Mr. Tytler (History of Scot- 
land, vol. vii, p. 360) asserts that “the final establishment of Episcopacy” took 
place at the Assembly of Montrose, in 1000, I subjoin a few extracts from the 
enactments of that Assembly, in order that the reader may judge for himself, and 
may test the accuracy of what I have stated in the text. “Concerning the T 
of choosing of him that sall have voto in Parliament in name of the Kirk: It is- 
condiscendit vpon, that he eall first be recommendit be the Kirk to his Majestie ; and 
that the Kirk sall nominat sixe for every place that sall have neid to be filled, of 
quhom his Majestie sall choose ane, of quhom he best lykes; and his Majestie 
promises, oble and binds himselfe to choose no vtber but ane of that number : 


And in caco his Majestie refuses the haill ypon ane just reason of ane i A" 


and of greater sufficiencie of vthers that are not recommendit, the Kirk sall 

ane new recommendatioun of men according to the first number, of tho hile, anc 
salbe chosin be bis a ag without any farthor refuisall or now nominatioun; and 
he that salbe chosin be his Majestic, salbe admittit be the Synods.” Acts of the 
General Assemblies of the Kirk of Scotland, vol. iii, p. 954. “As to tho cautions to 
keip him, that sall have vote in Parliament, from corruptiouns: They bo these fol- 
lowing: 1. That he presume not, at any tyme, to propone at Parliament, Counsell o7 
Conventioun, in name of the Kirk, any thing without expresse warrand and directioun 
m the Kirk, and sick things as he sall answer (for) to be for the weill of the 
k, vnder the e of depositioun from his office," . . . . 2. “Ho sall be bound 
at every Generall Assemblie, to give nne necompt anent the discharge of his com- 
missioun sen the Assemblie gangand befor; and sall submitt himselfe to pecie ot 

and stand at thair determinatioun quhatsumever, without press ; and sall sei 
and obtain ratificatioun of his doings at the said Assemblic, under 1M paite of in- 
ee ezcommunicalioun," , . . . 6. “In the administration of ipline, col- 
oun of benefices, visitatioun, and all vther points of ecclesinsticall government, 
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After sustaining this repulse, James seems to have been 
disheartened ; as he made no further effort, though he still 
laboured underhand at the restoration of episcopacy.' If he 
had persevered, it might have cost him his crown. For, his 
resources were few; he was extremely poor;'* and recent 
events had shown that the Br qne stronger than he had 


sup When he thought lf most sure of success, 
they had subjected him to a mortifying defeat ; and this was 
the more remarkable, as it was entirely their own work ; they 
being by this time so completely separated from the nobles, 
that they could not rely upon even a single member of that 
powerful body. 

While affairs were in this state, and while the liberties of 
Scotland, of which the Church was the qm, were trem- 
bling in the balance, Elizabeth died, and the King of Scotland 
became also King of England, James at once determined to 
employ the resources of his new kingdom to curb his old one. 
In 1604, that is, only the year after his accession to the Eng- 
lish throne, he aimed a deadly blow at the Scotch Church, by 

ing the independence of their Assemblies ; aud, by his 
own authority, he prorogued the General Assembly of Aberdeen," 


ho sall neither vsurpe nor acclaime to himselfe amy power or jurisdictioun farther 
than any vther of the rest of his breither, unlesse he be imployit be his breither, 
vnder the paine of deprivatioun.” p. 055. * Anent his name that for the Kirk sall 
ave) vote in Parliament: It is advyscit, be vniforme consent of the haill brether, 

bat he salbe callit Commissioner of such a place." p. 950. — " Therfor tho Gencrall 
zw having reasonit at length the said questioun, tuiehing tlie eontinuance of 
him that sall have vote in Parliament, after votting of the same, finds and decernes, 
that he sall annuatim give count of his commission obtainit from the A and 
lay downe the saxncin at thair feitt, to be continuit or alterit therfra be his e 
and the Assemblic, as the Assemblie, with consent of his Maiestie, sall think most 

t for the weill of tho Kirk." p. 959. 
“While James remained in Scotland, the scheme of Ones Lae 


Cric's 


p. 158, 378-380, 
s Histo! tha Western D 
ames to Elizabeth, written 


from me I desire 
you heare all, d 
written about the year 1591, states that “both the —* table and queen’s h 
ko to have been unserved by want; and that the king had nothing he accounted 
to come into bis purse, but what he had from the Queen of England," 
Border History, p. 405, Berwick, 1848, 4to. 
m‘ ing's History of Beotland, edit, 1819, vol. fil, p. 28, Calderwood'a o N 
of the ‘vol. vi. pp. 264, 323. Bower's History of the University of Edinburg 
Vor. IL—14 
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In 1605, he again prorogued it; and, to make his intentions 
| y he, this Elmo, refused to fx a day for its fature meeHig'e 
Hereupon, some of the ministers, deputed by presbyteries, took 
upon themselves to convene it, which they had an undoubted 


ght to do, as the act of the king was manifestly On 
S or appointed, they met in the session-house — 
They were ordered to disperse. Having, as they wir.) 
the mere fact of assembling, sufficiently asserted their privi- 
leges, they obeyed. But James, now backed by the power of 
England, resolved that they should feel the change of his : 
tion, and, therefore, of theirs. In consequence of orders which 
he sent from London, fourteen of the clergy were committed to 
prison." Six of them, who denied the authority of the privy- 
council, were indicted for high treason. "They were at once put 
upon theirtrial. They wereconvicted. And sentence of death was 
only deferred, that the pleasure of the king might first be taken, 
as to whether he would not be satisfied with some punishment 
that fell short of sacrificing the lives of these unhappy men.** 
Their lives, indeed, were spared ; but they were subjected 
to a close imprisonment, and then condemned to perpetual 
exile. In other parts of the country, similar measures were 


vol i, p. 175, Edinburgh, 1817. Stevenson's History of the Church of Scotland, 
88, ] 


Pa Adde thereunto, that the letter of the commissioner and last moderator, 
conteaned no certane tyme nor day whereto the said Assemblie sould be prorogued ; 
80 that it imported a casting loose and deserting, yea, and tyning of the 
of our Assemblie; than the which what could be more dangerous to the libertie and 
freedom of the Kirk of Jesus Christ, at suche a tyme, namelie of the treatie of the 
Unioun, when all the estates of the realme, and everie particular nre zealous and 
— of their rights and possessiouns?”  Calderwood's History of the Kirk, vol. 
ví. pp. 309, 310. 

Poe a list of them in Calderwood's History of the Kirk, vol. vi. p. 947, where 
the fourteen namea are preserved with pious care, 

» Pitcairn's Criminal Trials in Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 494-502. Forbes’ Cerlaine — . 
Records touching the Estate of the Kirk, edit, Wodrow Poder. Edinburgh, 1846, 
463-198. “ Delayed the giving forth of the sentence of condemnation | the Kinga 
mind were further knowne." also Calderwood'a o pei of the Kirk, vol. vi. pp. 
wet Se When they were found guilty, “the peiple said, *Certainely this wes a 
worke of darknes, to mak Chrystis fuithfull Ministeres tratouris to the King! God 
grant he be niverin greater dangoris nor off sic traitouris.'” Melvil's Autobiography 


and Diary, p. 626. 

» Af'Crie's Life of Melville, vol. ii. pp. 207, 208, Pitcairn's Criminal Trials, 
vol. ii. p. 504. In connexion with these transactions, a letter is preserved in the 
Winwood Papers, which is much too curious to be passed overin silence. It is ad- 
dressed by the Earl of Salisbury to Sir Charles Cornwallis, and is dated 12th Septem- 
ber 1605. Salisbury, who was then at the head of affairs, writes, “True it is that 
his Majestic seeking to adorne that kingdome of Scotland with Prelates as are in 
er pus some of the Ministers have spurned aguinst it; and althouge his 
had ever warranted their calling of Gencral Assemblies upon no other con 
then that they should make him acquainted, receive his warrant, and a 
Jor his Majestie resident in their councells, yet have they (followed with some 

— numbers) presumed to hold their General Assemblies in some parte of the 
e contrarie to his commandement Whereupon tis Majestic hath shewed 


! 
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ed ; but, — considered less dangerous than 

a time, were allowed to return home. 
nephew of Melville was, however, ordered not to travel more 
than two miles from Newcastle ; and his six companions were 
confined in different parts of Scotland.“ r ^A 
Every thing now seemed ripe for the destruction of those 
"Heg equality, of which, in Scotland, the Church was the 
sole tive. In 1610, a General Assembly was held at 
Glasgow ; and, as the members of it were nominated by the 

crown,** whatever the government wished, was conceded. - 
their vote, episcopacy was established, and "the ‚authority of the 
over the ministers was fully recognized.* A little 
earlier, but in the same year, two courts of High —— 
were erected, one at St. Andrews, and one at G To 
them, all ecclesiastical courts were subordinate. were 
armed with such immense power, that they could cite any one 
they pleased before them, could examine him respecting his 
religious opinions, could have him excommunicated, and could 
fine or imprison him, just as they thought proper.** Finally, 


m. Melvill's A y and Diary, p. "7109. Scot's — Narration, 
104. Ar Cries — vol. ii. pp. P 253, 258, 207, E 
— herr de ha thls opaa ina 20 t e E of Melville, 
whom use as their representatives to it, N 
vol. ii, pp. 887, 388. On = — of its —— compare Wodrow's: 
Es A urch of Seotland, edit. Glasgow, 1838, vol. i. p. 256. 
of the — o cond 320, 321.  CrookshanE's Chureh 
*5 em —* 1812, vol. i. p. 28; and Calderuood's History of the Kirk, 
vol. vii. pp. 9 
** Acta of the General Assemblies of the Kirk, vol. iii. pp. 1096, 1097. The As- 
sembly even forbad the democratic notion of equulity to be advocated. See p. 1101. 
“ Because it is vncivill that laws and constitatiouns, either Civill or 
being anes establischit and in force, em — and opin consent, sould be controllit 
and callit in questioun by any pe erfor, it is statuto by vniforme consent of 
this haill Assemblie, that none of the the Ministrie either in pulpitt in his preaching, or 
in the publick exercise, speake and reason against the acts of this present Assem- 
blic, nor dissobey the same, vnder the paine of deprivatioun, being tryit and convict 
thereof; and speciallie, men the —— of equatitie and inequalitie in the Kirk, bo 
not treattit in pulpitt under the 


2 Mr. R (History of the ie Church ín Sot vol, ii. p. 88), misled, probably, 
by a peto in potions History of the Oed, vol. iii. p. 210, says, Ex Court 
of High Commission was instituted." ut it is certain that there were two such 
courts ; one for the diocese of Saint Andrews, and one for that of 
the '* commissioun given under the grent seale to the two archbishops,” 
of February 1610, in Calderwood’s History of the Kirk, vol. vii. pp. 57-62. Soo 
—— 210. They were not united till December 1615. 

of the State of the Kirk, pp. 218, 289; and Crookshank's History of the 

5 6 Sk of Seotland, vol. i. p. 28. By the royal commission, these 

were authorized (Calderwood, vol. vii. p. 59) “to call before them 

opor RM rsous dwelling 

and remainin their provinces respective above writtin ofS St. Andrews or 

Glasgow, or Within anie dioceis of the same, being offenders atber in life or religioun, 
whom they hold anie way to be scandalous, and “that they take tryell of the samo; 

and if they find them guiltio and ee mem to acknowl 
y sall give command to the preacher of that parish where they dwell, to 
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and to complete the humiliation of Scotland, the establishment 
Seren, s Hole bing buda iem Aguas M 
, Ww nothi: t its being very i inious, 
have saved from — ionli nem idle and childish’ farce. 
The archbishop of Glasgow, the bishop of Brechin, and the 
bishop of Galloway, had to travel all the way to London, in 
order that they might be touched by some English bishops. 
Incredible as it may appear, it was actually su that 
there was no power in Scotland sufficiently spiritual to turn a 
Scotchman into a prelate, Therefore it was, that the arch- 
bishop of Glasgow and his companions performed what was 
then an arduous journey to a strange and distant capital, for 
the sake of receiving some hidden virtue, which, on their return 
home, they might communicate to their brethren. To the 


ene, 


Mir for their own 


„to fyne at their discretiouns, imprisoun, or warde anie suche persoun, who 

convicted before them, they find upon tryell to have deserved anie suche 
T nt" Hereupon, p arme em remarks, p. 02: “This commissioun 
: aspyring 


Stevenson's History of the Church 
15. ton indignantly says, that James 
ure themselves, and after thei 
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consecration they had received in England to their fellows 
— as of the like mould to themselves, in so far 
as all of them aided James in his attempt to subjugate th 
liberties of their native country. Being now properly i 
their spiritual life was complete ; it remained for them to secure 
the happiness of their temporal life, This they did, by gradually 
monopoli all authority, and treating with u ing sever- 
ity those who opposed them. The full triumph of tke bishops 
was reserved for the reign of Charles I., when a number of them 
obtained seats in the privy-council, where they behaved with 
such overbearing insolence, that even Clarendon, notwithstand- 
ing his notorious partiality for their order, censures their con- 
duct? In the time, however, of James I., they carried nearly 
every thing before them.** They deprived the towns of their 
privileges, and forced them to receive magistrates of their own 
choosing. They accumulated wealth, and made an ostenta- 
tious display of it ; which was the more disgraceful, as the 
country was miserably poor, and their fellow-subjects were 
starving around them.* The Lords of the Articles, without 


?! Calderwood, with ill-suppressed bitterness, says, “efter the same maner that 
they were consecrated t als neere as they could imitate.” History of the 
Kirk, vol. vii. p. 152. Compare Wodrow's Collections, vol. Ups i. p.203, “The 
Bishops ordeaned in Eng) keeped ns near tho manner taken with themselves 
there as they could." " 

1 «Some of them, by want of temper, or want of breeding, did not behave 
themselves, with that decency in their debates, towards the greatest men of tho 
kingdom, as in discretion they ought to have done, and as the others l 
expected from them.” Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, edit. Oxford, 1843, 
85. In 1683, “nine of them were privy councillors;” and “their pride was eric 
out upon as unsupportable." Burnefs Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, p. 58, 
Sir John Scot imputes to them “insolence, pride, and avarice.” Scot's ri 
State of the Scots Statesmen, See also Spalding's Hi 


— 


any ph unless he had first satisfied the bishop 
on sitiswoode’ Hi 


*And their prodigality was equal to their rapacity. When Archbishop Glad- 
Kazes died, in 1015, it was ascertained that, “notwithstanding of the great rent of 
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whose sanction no measure could be presented to parliament, 
had been hitherto elected by laymen ; but the bishops now 
effected a —— virtue of which the right of nomination 
devolved on themselves.” Having thus gained possession of 
the legislature, they obtained the enactment of fresh penalties 
against their countrymen. Great numbers of the clergy they 
suspended ; others they deprived of their benefices ; others they 
imprisoned. The city of Edinburgh, being append to the rites 

ceremonies lately introduced, and. being, like the rest of the 
country, hostile to episcopacy, the bishops fell on it also, dis- 
placed several of its magistrates, seized some of the principal 
citizens, and threatened to deprive it of the courts of justice, 
and of the honour of being the seat of government,” 

In the midst of all this, and wbile things seemed to be at 
their worst, a great reaction was preparing. And the explana- 
tion of the reaction is to be found in that vast and pregnant 
ciple, on which 1 have often insisted, but which our common 

rians are unable to understand ; namely, that a bad gov- 
ernment, bad laws, or laws badly administered, are, indeed, 
extremely injurious at the time, but can produce no permanent 
mischief; in other words, they may harm a country, but can 
never ruin it. As long as the people are sound, there is life, 
and while there is life, there will 1 be reaction. In such case, 
pur provokes robellion, and despotism causes freedom, But 
if the people are unsound, all hope is gone, and the nation 
perishes. In both instances, government is, in tho long-run, 
inoperative, and is nowise responsible for the ultimate result. 
The ruling classes have, for the moment, immense power, which 
they invariably abuse, except when they are restrained, either 
by fear, or by shame. The people may inspire them with fear ; 
his bishopric, he died in the debt of twentio thowsand pounds" Calderwood's His- 
iv Kirk, vol vii. p. 197. See also p. 303. Also the case of the Bishop of 
way, who died in 1619, and of whom Calderwood says er of the Kirk, vol. 

vii. p. opas ht, that if just calculation were made of the commoditie ex- 
feted br s through his diocie, by advice of his two covetous counsellours, Andro 
Couper, his brother, and Johne Gilmour, wrytter in Edinburgh, for his use and theirs, 
by Facting of rents, getting of grassoumes, setting of tacks, of teithes, and other 
mennes, wold surmount the soume of an hundreth thousand merks, or, in the 

of others, almost the double; so that manie within that diocio, and tho an- 


nexed cies, sall hardlio recover their estates in their time." Compare Sleven- 
of the Church, pp. 212, 392. 


which was completed in 1621, sce Laing's ‘Scotland, 
» Hi : prd gal e har A or 
Edinb 1841. 
vol’ vii. pp. 412474, 507, 609, 511, 517-530, 
Laing's of Scotland, vol. iii. 


9 very 
of romo of theso 
of the seventeenth century, will cheorfully exoncrate the bishops from 
which they would themselves have repelled, and to which they are nowise 
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blic opinion may inspire them with shame. But whether or 
hot that shall bappen, depends on the spirit of the people, and 
on the state of opinion. "These two circumstances are them- 
selves governed by a long chain of antecedents, stretching back 
to & period, always id distant, and sometimes so remote as to 
baffle observation. en the evidence is sufficiently abundant, 
those antecedents may be generalized ; and their generaliza- 
tion conducts us to certain large and powerful causes, on which 
the whole movement depends. In short periods, the operation 
of these causes is imperceptible, but in long periods, it is con- 
spicuous and supreme ; it colours the national character; it 
‘controls the great sweep and average of affairs. In Scotland, 
as 1 have already shown, general causes made tho people love 
their clergy, and made the clergy love liberty. As long as these 
two facts ‘coéxisted, the destiny of the nation was safe. It 
might be injured, insulted, and trampled upon. It might be 
harmed in various ways ; but the greater the harm, the surer 
the remedy, because the higher the spirit of the country would 
be roused. All that was needed was, a little more time, and 
a little more provocation. "We, who, standing at a distance, 
can contemplate these matters from an elevation, and see how 
events pressed on and thickened, cannot mistake the regularity 
of their sequence. Notwithstanding the apparent confusion, 
all was orderly and methodical. Tous, the scheme is revealed. 
There is the fabric, and it is of one hue, and one make. The 
pattern is plainly marked, and fortunately it was worked into 
a texture whose mighty web was not to be broken, either by 
the arts, or the violence, of designing men. 
It was, therefore, of no avail that tyranny did her utmost. 
It was of no avail that the throne was occupied by a despotic 
and unscrupulous king, who was succeeded by another, more 
despotic and more unscrupulous than himself. It was of no 
avail that a handful of meddling and intrusive bishops, deriving 
their consecration from London, and supported by the authority 
of the English church, took counsel together, and conspired 
against the liberties of their native land. "They played the part 
of spies end of traitors, but they played it in vain. Yet, every 
thing that government could give them, it gave. They had the 
law on their side, and they had the right of administering tho 
law. They were legislators, councillors, and judges. They had 
wealth ; they had high-sounding titles ; they had all the pom 
and attributes for which they bartered their independence, 
with which they hoped to dazzle the eyes of the vulgar. Still, 
they could not turn back the stream ; they could not even stop 
it; they could not prevent it from coming on, and swallowing 
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them up in its course. Before that generation passed away, 
these little men, big th they were in their own Memes 
succumbed, and fell. The hand of the age was upon them, 
they were unable to resist. They were struck down, and hum- 
bled; they were stripped of their offices, their honours, and 
their splendour ; they lost all which minds like theirs hold most 
dear. Their fate is an instructive lesson. It is a lesson, both 
to the rulers of nations, and to those who write the history 
of nations, To rulers, in so far as it is one of many proofs 
how little they can do, and how insignificant is the part which 
they pley in the great drama of the world. To historians, the 
result should be especially instructive, as convincing them that 
the events on which they concentrate their attention, and which 
they believe to be of supreme importance, are in reality of tri- 
ing value, and, so far from holding the first rank, ought to bo 

e subservient to those large and comprehensive studies, by 
whose aid alone, we can ascertain the conditions which deter- 
mine the tread and destiny of nations. 

The events that now happened in Scotland, may be quickly 
told. The patience of the country was well-nigh exhausted, and 
the day of reckoning was at hand.* In 1637, the people began 
to rise. In the summer of that year, the first great riot broke 
out in Edinburgh.” The flame quickly spread, and noth- 
ing could stop it. By October, the whole nation was up, and 
an accusation was preferred against the bishops, which was 
signed by nearly every corporation, and by men of all ranks.‘ 
In November, the Scotch, in defiance of the Crown, organized 
& system of representation of their own, in which every 
class had a share." Early in 1638, the National Covenant 
was framed ; and the eagerness with which it was sworn to, 
showed that the people were determined, at all hazards, to 
vindicate their rights.2 It was now evident that all was over. 


witen aN pay poak ——— — een 
o man ma; an n 8 ex 
have himself marked C mier byl Med euo dejo. d — mcm erm 
sessed with a bloody devill, farr above any thing that ever I could have 
the masse in Latine had been pi " And, in a postscript, dated 
former went no farther then to ane ecclesiastik 


ol. — 
Troubles in 47, 48. 
among themselves a bond of their enemies a 


majority of the people, in a paroxysm of enthusiasm 
Chambers Annala, WAL. y. 105. ESAS, ' 
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During the summer of 1638, preparations were made, and, in 
the auium , the storm broke In —— — 
mbly seen in r twenty years, at ) 
The ME of Hamilt me king’ issi ordered the 
rate. y 


Thus, the bishops fell, even more rapidly than they had 
risen." As, however, their fall was merely a part of the demo- 
cratic movement, matters could not stop there.  Scarcely had 


who was a —— says, “And though only eleven private men (and some of 
them very inconsiderable) had tbe boldness first to begin this work, without ever 
nsking leave of king or council, yet was it very quickly taken by all the people of 
Scotland, with hands lifted up in most solemn manner.” Kirkton's History of tha 
Church of Scotland, p. 33. Lord Somerville, taking a somewhat different view of 
affairs, remarks, — the Seed Qe ers natione entered into a — co 2 
wherein they mu e ves to extirpate episcopac to 

dach other 4 st all persones whatsoever, noe not exce the. "persone of his 
sacred majestie; but upon conditiones of ther oune frameing." Somerville's Memorie 

Somervilles, vol. ii. 187. 


Eram- 


135, 

© Stevenson's eri of Va Church of Scotland, p. 810. 

* “Notwithstanding the Proclamation, the Assembly tly thereafter met, 
and sat daily for divers weeks, until they had done their and were themselves 
pleas'd to lve.” Guthry's Memoirs, p. 41, edit. London, 1702. 

* Acts of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, from 1638 to 1842, 
Edinburgh, 1843, pp. 9-18. Stevenson's History of the Church of Scotland, pp. 882, 
338. 

“ See, on their fall, some highly characteristic remarks in Baillids Letters and 
Journals, vol. i.p. 168. In 1639, Howell writes from Edinburgh, “The Bishops are 
all gone to ud and they have had but a sorry funeral; the very name is grown 
go contemptible, that a black dog, if he hath any white marks about bim, is called 
Bishop. Our Lord of Canterbury is grown here so odious, that they call him com- 
monly in the pulpit, the Priest of Baal, and the Son of Belial," Howell's Letters, edit, 


(nat 


apers, vol, ii, p. 81, Oxford, 1773, folio. This is the earliest intimation 
A have met with of Charles and his advisers being aware ot their real peril.. Bug 
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the Scotch expelled their bishops, when they made war upon 
their king. In 1639, they — arms against Charles, In 
1640, they invaded England. In 1641, the king, with the hope 
of appeasing them, visited Scotland, and agreed to most of their 
demands, It was too late. The people were hot, and a cry for 
blood had gone forth. War again broke out. The Scotch united 
with the English, and Charles was everywhere defeated. Asa 
last chance, he threw himself upon the mercy of his northern sub- 
jeets.°° But his offences were of that rank and luxuriant growth, 
that it was impossible to forgive them. Indeed, the Scotch, instead 
of pardoning him, turned him to profit. He had not only trampled 
on their liberties, he had also put them to an enormous expense. 
For the injury, he could offer no adequate atonement ; but the 
expense they had incurred, might be defrayed, And as it is an 
old and recognized maxim, that he who cannot pay with his 
purse, shall pay with his body, the Scotch saw no reason why 
they should not derive some advantage from the person of their 
Sovereign, particularly as, hitherto, he had caused them nothing 
but loss and annoyance. They, therefore, gave him up to the 
English, and, in return, received a large sum of money, which 
they claimed as arrears due to them for the cost of making war 
on him. By this arrangement, both cf the contracting parties 


though the king was capablo of fear, he was incapable of compunction. There is 
no evidence on Sooni, to show that he even felt eed for having planned and 

arbitrary and unprincipled measures, by which he d immense 
misery upon Scotland and England, but more ially upon Scotland. 

* “The king was now so wuik, liaueing nether Sn fort, nor armie, and Ox- 
ford haga and onfortified toune; from whence le looked daylie to be taken 
— therefor resolues to cast himself into the arms of the Scots; who, be! 

natiue and of late so ongratiullie dealt wey ie A Das Y 
particular and the credit of tho wholl natione depen: thereupon, they 
would not baslie rander him to the In " Gordon's Britane's Di > p. 108, 


Englishman, I misrepresent this trans- 
qn of view, I will merely quoto what 
vein o the will and 


still affords 
their king; 
; person, would never have aaun ap CUE 
able as to weaken themselves, while it strengthened a people with whom woo e 
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benefited, The Scotch, being very ee 
most lacked. The English, li aan ern had indeed 
pay the money, but they were —— by getting hold of 
their oppressor, against whom they thi for revenge ; ard 
they took good care never to let him loose, until they had 
exacted the last penalty —— and manifold crimes⸗ 
After the execution of L, the Scotch recognized his 
ing as his —— ee before they would — — new 
ing, they subjec im to & treatment whi i 
sovereigns are not much accustomed to receive, They madd 
him sign a public declaration, expressing his regret for what 
had happened, and acknowledging that his father, enn 
evil counsels, had unjustly shed the blood of his subjects. 
was also obliged to declare, that by these things he felt humbled 
in spirit. He had, moreover, to apologize for his own errors, 
which he ascribed partly to his inexperience, and partly to the 
badness of his education’ To evince the sincerity of this 
confession, and in order that the confession might lo pen | 
known, he was commanded to keep a day of fasting and humili- 


material — remained to be discussed." Laing’s History of Scotland, vol. iii, 
pp. 369, 370. 

* A letter from Sir Edw. Hyde to Lord Hatton, dated April 12, 1649 (in the 
Clarendon State Papers, vol. ii. p. 479, Oxf. 1773, fol.), says of Charles IL, that the 
Scotch ** sold his father to those who murdered him.” But this is not true. Charles 


and, istorical Discourses, 
it, Charles is made to state that, “though his Ma 
honor the memory of his Royal Father, and have 


and covenant by w 
in these " 
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ation, in which the whole nation would weep and pray for him, 
in the hope that he might escape the consequences of the sins 
committed by his family.** 

The spirit, of which acts like these are but symptoms, con- 
tinued to animate the Scotch during the rest of the seventeenth 
century. And fortunately for them it did so. For, the reigns 
of Charles II. and James II. were but repetitions of the reig 
of James I. and Charles I. From 1660 to 1688, Scotland was 
again subjected to a tyranny, so cruel and so exhausting, that 
it would have broken the energy of almost any other nation.** 
The nobles, whose — had been slowly but constantly declin- 
ing," were unable to resist the English, with whom, indeed, 


In reference to this event, the following entry oecurs in Lamont's Journal: 

= * Dec. 22.—The fast appointed by the commission of the kirke to be keiped 
the te befüre iba cosüoatioue, won kal the forsaide day 

Mr. Ja. Voy eu ndr tq rn i 14 to the end of ee 


mu res and, ^ 


the Abbotsford Club, man is, y Ay od pp. 88, 89. 
P Wedron, who had before him the records of the Privy 

evidence now lost, says, that the period from 1660 to 1688 was ‘a very horrid scene 

of — hardships, and eruelty, which, —— not incontestably true, and well 

vouched and —* not be credited in ages" Wodrow's A Anl be d 


Come ndr y — — decayed. 
peace, and had no disposition to cultivate them," of Scotland 
Edinburgh, 1733, p. 85. Under Charles 14 — continued ; "which 
T —— but more by the way his 


y Silan v $15, BAS, ix ANA, Vias 
vo! * m 
ol, iii. p. 249): x nobilitic, weal near wh, we 





they rather seemed willing to combine, in order that they might - 
have a share in plundering and. ing their own ui yt 
In this, the most unhappy period through which Scotland had 
since the fourteenth century, the rnment was 

extremely rful; the upper classes, crouching before it, 
thought only of securing their own safety ; the j were 80 
corrupt, that justice, instend of being badly administered, was 
not administered at all;** and the parliament, completely 
overawed, consented to what was termed the recissory act, by 
which, at & single stroke, all laws were repealed which had been 

enacted since 1633 ; it being considered that those twenty- 

eight years formed an epoch of which the memory should, if 

possible, be effaced.*? 


wracked.” In 1050, “Our nobles lying up in TO and under forfaul € 
debts, private or publict, are for the most part either broken or b ng." 

317. And, in 1658, the same observer writes (vol. iii. p. 287): “Our noble 

milies are almost gone: Lennox hes little in Scotland unsold; Hamilton's estate, 
except Arran and the Baronrie of Hamilton, is sold ; le can pay little annuel- 
rent for seven or eight hundred thousand merks; and he is no more drowned | 
debt than publict hatred, almost of all, both Scottish and English ; the Gordons are 

ne; the Douglasses little better; Eglintoun and Glencairn on the brink of break- 
fg; many of our chief families estates are cracking; nor is there any appearance of 
any human relief for the tyme.” 

The result of all this is thus described by Wodrow, under tho year 1661: “Our 
nobility and gentry were remarkably changed to the worse: it was but few of such, 
who had been active in the former years, were now alive, and those few were 
ed out for ruin, A young generation had sprung up under the English government, 
educate under penury and oppression ; their estates were under burden, and many 
of them had little other prospect of mending their fortunes, but by the — favour, 
and so were ready to act that part he was best pleased with."  Wodrow's History 
of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. p. 89. £ 

^ At the Restoration, Charles IL. regained full possession of the royal pre- 
rogative in Scotland; and the nobles, whose estates were wasted, or their spirit 
broken, by the calamities to which they had been exposed, were less able and lese 
willing than ever to resist the power of the crown. During his reign, and that of 
James VIL, the dictates of the monarch were received in Scotland with most abjec 
submission. The poverty to which many of the nobles were reduced, rendered 
meaner slaves and more intolerable tyrants than ever. The people, always ne- 
glected, were now odious, and loaded with every injury, on account of their attach- 
ment to religious and political principles extremely repugnant to those adopted by 
their princes.” Robertson's History of Scotland, book viii. pp. 257, 258. 

* A writer of great authority, epeaking of the time of William TIT., saya: “Te 
is scarcely possible to conceive how Mu polluted the fountain of justice had be- 
come during the two preceding reigns. e Scottish bench had been profiigate and 


gubservient, to the utmost conceivable extent of profligacy and ED 

Burton's History of Scotland, from 1689 to 1748, London, 1853, vol. i. p. 72. 

also vo). ii. p; 87; and Brown's History of Glasgow, vol. i. p. 194, Glasgow, 1795 
* Laing's History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 10. Baillie’s Letters and Journals, vol. 

iii. p. 458. As few persons take the trouble to read Scotch Acts of Parliament, I 

will extract from this one, its most argumentative passage. " And forasmuch as 

now it hath pleased Almighty God, by the power of bis oune right hand, so mi- * 


racoulously to restore the Kings Maiestie to the Government of his Kingdomes, and 
to the exercise of bis Royall power and Soveranity over the same: The estates of 
Parlia* doe concenve themselffs obleidged in dischairge of ther duetie and conscience 
to Ged and the Kings Maiestie, to imploy all their power and interest foc vindi- 
satcing his Maiestics Authority from oll these violent invasions hat have been mada 
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But, though the higher ranks ignominiously deserted their 
post, and destroyed me which upheld the liberties of Scot- 

, the result proved that the liberties themselves were inde- 
structible. This was because the spirit remained, by which 
the liberties had been won. The nation was sound at the core ; 
and while that was the case, legislators could, indeed, abolish 
the external manifestations of freedom, but could by no means 
touch the causes on which the freedom depended, Liberty was 
prostrate, but yet it lived. And the time would surely come, 
when a people, who loved it so dearly, would vindicate their rights, 
The time would come, when, in the words of the great poet of 
English liberty, the nation would rouse herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and, shaking her invincible locks, would be as an 
eagle muing her mighty youth, kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
midday beam, and purging and unscaling her sight at the heav- 
enly fountain ; while the timorous birds of her evil destiny, loving 
the twilight, should flutter about, amazed at what she meant. 

Btill, the crisis was sad and dangerous. The people, desert- 
ed by every one except their clergy, were ruthlessly plundered, 
murdered, and hunted, like ore Ra from place to place. 
From the tyranny of the bishops, they had so recently smarted, 
that they abhorred episcopacy more than ever ; and yet that in- 
stitution was not only forced upon them, but government put 
at its head Sharp, a cruel and rapacious man, who, in 1661, 
was raised to the archbishopric of St. Andrews?" He set up a 
court of ecclesiastical commission, which filled the prisons to 


upon it; And so far as is possible to remove out of the wa. thing that may re- 
taine any remembrance of these > which ne petri de to his Mátie and 
his Authority, so prejudici: ishonourable to the , and distructive 
to all just and true interests within the same.” ... » “Not to retaine any remem- 
thairof, but that tho same shall be held in everlasting oblivion.” Acts % the 
Parliaments of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 87, edit. folio, 1820. The date of this Act is 
28th March, 1061. 

© He was made “ primate” in 1661, but did not arrive in Scotland till April 
1002. Wodrow's History of the Church of Scotland, vol. i, pp. 236, 247; and 
nas ob y pp: 863, 304. “That he was decent, if not „in his deport- 
f with tho most industrious diligence, and not illiterate, was never dis- 
$ that he was vain, vindictive, perfidious, at onee baught and servile, ra- 
pacious and cruel, his friends have never attempted to disown. Laing 's History of 

Scotland, vol. iv. pp. 98, 09. Tho formal establishment of episcopacy was in 
autumn of 1601, as we learn from an entry in Larmont's Diary. “1661, Sept. 5 
being Thursday, (the chancelour, Glencairne, and tho E. of Rothes, haueing como 
a O 
t A ca emitte an ouer the a 
a fa his Alaaa, Son asia Episcopacie againe in the church of 
nde; which was done with great solemnitie, and was afterwarde All 

7 were discharged t i 


contemporary 
fastlic resolvit to promovo the estait, power, 
all impedimentes contrary thairto," Nicoll 
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i 
was passed, declaring that whoever preached in the fields withe - 
out ission 8 be to death. Some were 
58A. gn ence to nd innocent men, when they were 
tried for their lives ; it was therefore determined to silence them | 
also, and, in 1674, a great part of the Faculty of Advocates. 
expelled Edinburgh. In 1678, by the express com- 


from their homes, that they aes take full revenge. i 
well they glutted their ire, During three months, they enjoy: 
every license. Eight thousand** armed Highlanders, invited by 
the English government, and receiving beforehand an indemnity 
for every excess,*? were left to work their will upon the towns 
and villages of Western Scotland. They spared neither age nor 
sex. They deprived the people of their property ; they even 
stripped them of their clothes, and sent them out naked to die 
in the fields, Upon many, they inflicted the most horrible tor- 
tures. Children, torn from their mothers, were foully abused 5 
while both mothers and daughters were subjected to a fate, 
compared to which death would have been a joyful alternative’? 


driving and spoiling all their goods that can be carried away, without respect to 
guilt or innocency," . 

o c Thug whosoever without licence or authoritie forsaid shall h, expound 
Scripture, or pray at any of theso meetings in the fleild, or in any house wher ther 
bemoe persons nor the house contains, so as some of them be without doors (which 
is heerby declared to be a feild conventicle), or who shall convocat any number of 
people to these meetings, shall bo punished with death and confiscation of ther 
goods.” „Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. vili, p. 9, edit. 1820, folio. This 
— 18th August 1670. - tis 

immediate pretence being, to do away with appeals, Laing's History 
of Scotland, vol. iv. PD 12-14. 

** Sa hosts of Highlanders were sent down to depopulate tho western shires 
to then r of ten or eleven thousand, who acted most outrageous barbarities, 
even almost to the laying some counties desolate.” A Cloud of Witnesses for tha 

ives of Jesus Christ, edit. Glasgow, 1779, p. 18. But most authori= 


Prerogati 
ties state the number to have been eight thousand. See Airkton's History, p. 3805 
Arnoa History of Edinburgh, p. 154; Burnet's History of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 


184; Denholm's History of Glasgow, p. 67; and Life and erings of John Nisbet, 
in Select Biographies, ted by the Micro Eat. vol. ii, M i. Chalmers, 
however, in hia Caledonia, vol. iii. p. 599, says 10,000. 

% ^ They were indemnified against all pursuits, civil and criminal, on account of 
killing, wounding, apprehending, or imprisoning, such as should oppose them.” 
Crookshank's History of the Church of Scotland. vol. i, pp. 537, 888. 

™ Short and imperfect notices of this “Highland Host," as it was called at the 
time, may be found in Afrkton'a History, pp. 295-890, and in Crookshank's 
ro), i. pp. 854, 855. But the fullest secount of the cnormities committed by these 

barbarians, is in Wodrow!s great work, collected from authentic and. docu- 
ments, Seo his History of the Church of Scotland, vol. Ù. pp. SVoAAS, 421-492, 
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It was in this way, that the government sought to 
break tho spirit, and to change opinions, of the Scotch 
people. The vm looked on in silence, and, so far from re- 
sisting, had not even the courage to remonstrate, The parlia- 
ment was equally servile, and sanctioned whatever the | 
ment demanded. Still, "the people were firm. "Their clergy, 
drawn from the middle’ classes, clung to ep they clung to 
their clergy, and both were unchanged. The bishops were 
hated as allies of the government, and were with reason 
as publie enemies, They were known to have favoured, and 
often to have suggested, the atrocities which had been com- 
mitted ;"* and they were so Be with the punishment in- 
flicted upon their opponents, no one wag rised, when, a 
few years later, they, in an address to James IL, the m most cruel 
of all the Stuarts, declared that he was the darling of heaven, 
and hoped that God might give him the hearts of This subjects, 
and the necks of his enemies,'? 

The character of the prince whom the bishops. thus delight- 
ed to reren a is —— en. - Horrible as were the 
crimes w n perpetrat ey were 8 b 
what occurred, when he, in 1680, à assumed the —— of 
affairs:"? . He had worked himself to that pitch of iniquity, as 


DE: iii. pp. 76, 79, 480. They were provided beforehand with implements of tor- 
hey had cur o eese v as if they eher rec re 

— of slaves, and thumb-locks, as the 

make tlieir examination and trials with." vo 


s History of Scotland, vol. se p. 88. ——— 
cR torture was freely employed to extort a confession * 
And, at p. 91, “The Highlanders, after ein Poe hit 
and = -4 country for three months, were dismissed to their wit ope 


wealth.” 
—* the whole of the severity, hardships, from this year” 


cua b ced by thom dono for di ce ey nn 0y t TE n 


vol i p.228. “It was our prelates who — pret oe to most of 
their Sootland, v È p. 247. “The bishops, indeed, 


the Church, 
kis VET zz 





to derive actual enj 
fellow-creatures, 


taste. Whenever torture was inflicted, he was sure to be 
present, feasting his eyes, and revelling with a fiendish joy.”* It 
makes our flesh creep, to think that such a man have 
been the ruler of millions. But what shall we say to the Scotch 
bishops, who applauded him, of whose conduct they were daily 
witnesses ? here can we find language strong enough to 
stigmatize those recreant priests, who, having passed years in 
attempting to subjugate the liberties of their country, did, 
towards the close of their career, and just before their final fall, 
band together, and employ their united authority, as ministers 
of a holy and peaceful religion, to stamp with public ap: j 
a prince, whose malignant cruelty made him loathed by his 
contemporaries, and whose revolting predilections, unless we 
ascribe them to a diseased brain, are not only a slur upon the 

which tolerated them, but a disgrace to the higher instinets 

our common nature ? 

So utterly corrupt, however, were the ruling classes in 
Scotland, that such crimes seem hardly to have excited indig- 
nation. The sufferers were refractory subjects, and — 
them every thing was lawful. The usual torture, which was 
called the torture of the boots, was to place the leg in a frame, 

™ This was well known in Scotland; and is evidently alluded to by a writer of 
that time, the Rev, Alexander Shields, who calls James not a man, but a monster. 
See Shields Hind let loose, 1687, p. 865. “This man, or monster rather, that is 
now mounted the throne." And a monster surely he was, Compare Crookshank’s 
History of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii, p. 66, where it is mentioned that, when 
Spreul was tortured, “the Duke of York was pleased to gratify his eyes with this 
delightful scene," Also, Wodrow's History, vol. iii. p. 253, and Laing's History of 
Scotland, vol. iv, p. 116, According to Burnet, the duke's Bt wi 
human agony was a cold, and, as it were, a speculative pleasure, as if he were present 
for the purpose of contemplating some curious experiment. But James was 80 ex- 
citable a man, that this is hardly likely. At all events, the remarks of Burnet have 
a painful interest for those who study those dark, and, as we may rejoice to think, 
these very rare forms of human malignity. “When any are to be struck in the 
boots, it is done in the presence of the council; and upon that occasion almost all 
offer to run away. The sight is so dreadful, that without an order |. such 
a number to stay, the board would be forsaken, But the duke, while he been 
in Scotland, was so far from withdrawing, that he looked on all the while with an 
unmoved indifference, and with an intention as if he had been to look on some curious 
experiment, This gave a terrible idea of him to all that observed it, as of a man 
eg —— bowels nor humanity in him.” Burmets History of his own Time, vol. ii. 
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into which wedges were driven, until the bones were broken.” 
But when James visited Scotland, an opinion began to grow up, 
that this was too lenient, and that other means must be devised. 
The spirit which he communicated to his subordinates, animat- 
ed his immediate successors ; and, in 1684, during his absence, 
a new instrument was introduced, termed the thumbikins, 
This was composed of small steel screws, arranged with such 
diabolical art, that not only the thumb, but also the whole 
hand, could be compressed by them, producing pain more 
exquisite than any hitherto known, and having, moreover, the 
re of not endangering life ; so that the torture could be 
frequently repeated on the same person.’® 

After this, little more need be said." From the mere 
mention of such things, the mind recoils with disgust. The 
reader of the history of that time, sickens and faints at the 
contrivances by which these abject creatures sought to stifle 
public opinion, and to ruin, for ever, a gallant and high-spirited 
people. But now, as before, they laboured in vain. More yet 
was, however, to be borne, The short reign of James II, was 
ushered in by an act of singular barbarity. A few weeks after 
this bad man came to the throne, all the children in Annandale 


and Nithsdale, between the ages of six and ten, were seized 
the soldiers, separated from their parents, and threatened wi 


Y Shields (A Hind let loose, p. 186) describes the boots, as “a cruel engine of 
M whereby, ey btr the leg i. tortured ma the marrow come M oan 

e." Compare ort, restlings Church of Scotland, 1007, p. 
268: “tho al compression both CH d sinews, and bones, by the force 
of timber wedges and hammer." 

In 1684, Carstairs was subjected to this torture. See his own account, in a 
letter printed in Wodrow's History of the Church of Scotland, vol. iv. pp. 96-100. 
Ho writes (p. 69): “ After this communing, the king’s smith was called in, to bring 
in a new instrument to torture by the thumbkins, that had never been used before, 
For whereas the former was only to screw on two pieces of iron above and below 
with finger and thumb, these were made to turn about the screw with the whole 
hand. And under this torture, I continued near an hour and a half" Seo also the 


thumbikins; small 
d with an exquisite torture; an 
Russia.” For other notices, see 


2, 
ned. 3 192174 Cloud « Wit- 
of Jesus elt, Ghagow 1779, p. 371; and 
mel — s pla yri irme 

tish nation was in the most distressing and pitiable sitnation 

Pe EP re rers ÓN 
‚attention to ordinary business was neglected, and every ans was eium. 
bour,” Bower's History of the University of NOS ye SS. 





immediate death.”* Té apta toh ish, b; 
large numbers of adults who were — d off to unhe 


, 


body, and had enough to do to look. to themselves. is only 
—— d — the —— That barbarous raco 
thought, with regret, of those bygone days w government 
had not "only allowed them, but had d them, to. —— 
and oppress their southern neighbours. For this ) 
Charles II. had availed himself of their services ; and. it, 
hardly be doubted, that if the Stuart dynasty ` were rest 
they would be again employed, and would again enrich. 

selves by pillaging the Lowlanders? War was their nad 


7* “Upon the 10th of March, all frecholders, heritors, and 

Gale and Annandale, and, I su —— at tt tie ah re 

those as being the scene "of the severities now used, were summoned to attend ` 

king's standard; and the militia in the several shires were raised. Wherever Cluver 

sone made ‘resolved upon narrow and universal work, He used to set his er 
and eminences, and that in different part abd many plate v 

pro there his foot went ret ri t the —* nora Ve. and mossy places, w! 

horse could not do so well, d out in so many on miere te 

six or eight miles square would Y pin at once. In every division, tho whole 

inhabitants, men and momay young nnd old, without distinetion, were all driven 

—* one convenient place." “ All the children in the =p were gathered 


iv. 255, 256. 
“Numbers woro transported to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the — Asnerioan 
settlements; but the women were not unfrequently burnt in the cheek, and the ears 
of the men Ns lopt off, to po ent, or to detect, their return." Laing’ e Hi 
Scotland, * iv. p, 162. at multitudes banished.” Wodrow's History‘ 


gman, an the proc A 
burned iron.” * 218, These are extracts from the —— 
® “James II. favoured the Highland cius? Note i Eeottian 
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amusement ; it was also their livelihood ; and it was the only 
thing that they understood,.*! Besides this, the mere fact that 
James no longer possessed authority, wonderfully increased 
their loyalty towards him. The Highlanders flourished by 
‚rapine, and traded in anarchy.? They, therefore, hated an 
government which was strong enough to punish crime ; 
the Stuarts being now far away, this nation of thieves loved 
them with an ardour which nothing but their absence could 
have caused. From William IIL, they feared restraint; but 
the exiled prince could do them no hurt, and would look on 
their excesses as the natural result of their zcal Not that 
they cared about the principle of monarchical succession, or 
ulated on the doctrine of divine right.* The only succes- 
sion that interested them, was that of their chiefs, Their ay 
notion of right, was to do what those chiefs command 
Being miserably poor,** they, in raising a rebellion, risked 


and Forbes, 


* 4 Revenge was accounted n duty, th 
and raj ourablo 


'emoirs of the Jaco- 


Hence, looking, as did, morely at the physical qualities of individuals, the 
rienda — — dim j his ndid 
Sos some excellent remarka in — from 1089 to 

£88, Mr. Burton justly observes, 


no more innate 
Maris Theresa's to 
of the clan, whate 
cacy of the exiled 
Jacobitism 


— of Bscland. „Robertson History stope ues where Un mast ROpOrti 
: w 

period begins; and his materials were scanty. But what he effected with those 
materials was wonderful. To my mind, his History of Scotland is much the greatest 


his works. 
|." A curious description the Derby Mercuryin 1746 
XE e. 
the Edin 
The 
failed, the crowded suffered E dion 
every extreme an e 
time in they were to on broth tule St 
Belle, thickened with a lido oatmeal, At , Those who had cade, Lo base 
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nothing except their lives, of which, in that state of 
men are always reckless. If they ailed, 


speedy, and, as they deemed it, an honourable death. If they 
succeeded, they gained fame and wealth. In either case, they 
were sure of many enjoyments. They were sure of being 

for a time at least, to indulge in pillage and murder, and to 
practise, without restraint, those excesses which they regarded 
as the choicest guerdon of a soldier's career. 

So far, therefore, from wondering at the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745," the only wonder is, that they did not break out 
sooner, and that they were not better supported. In 1745, 
when the sudden appearance of the rebels struck England with 
terror, and when they penetrated even to the heart of the king- 
dom, their numbers, even at their height, including Lowland 
and English recruits, never reached six thousand men, "Tho 
ordinary amount was five thousand ;** and they cared so little 
about the cause for which they professed to fight, that, in 1715 
when they numbered much stronger than in 1745, they refused 
to enter England, and make head against the government, until 
they were bribed by the promise of additional pay.“ So, too, 


recourse to the expedient of bleeding them, and m the blood with 
which they afterwards cut into slices and fried." = von 

*5 Several writers erroneously term them “unnatural.” Seo, for instance, Rae's 
History of the Rebellion, London, 1746, pp. 158, 109; and Home's History of the 
Rebellion, London, 1802, 4to, p. 347. 

*5 * When the rebels began their march to the southward, they were not 6000 
men complete.” Home's History of the Rebellion in the Year 1745, 4to, p. 187. 
At Stirling the army, “after the junction wes made, amounted to somewhat moro 
than 9000 men, the greatest number that Charles ever had under his command.” 
164. But the actual invaders of England were much fewer. “The number of 
rebels when they began their march into England, was a few above 5000 foot, with 
about 500 on horseback.” Home, p. 531. Browne (History of the Highlands, vol. 
iil. p. 140) saya: “ When mustered at Carlisle, the prince's army amounted only to 
about 4500 men; and Lord George Murray states that, at Derby, “we were not 
above five thousand fighting men, if so many." Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion 
of 1745, edited by Robert Chambers, Edinburgh, 1834, p. 54. Another writer, re- 
lying mainly on traditional evidence, says, “Charles, at the head of 4000 Highlanders, 
marched as far as Derby,” Brown's History of Glasgow, vol. ii. p. 41, Edinburgh, 
1797. Compare Johnstone's Memoirs of the Rebellion, 8d. edit., Las, 1822, pp. 
xxxvii, xxxviii. 30-32, 52. Johnstone says, p. 60, ** M. Patullo, our muster-master, 
reviewed our army at Carlisle, when it did not exceed four thousand five hundred 
men." Afterw returning to Scotland, “our army was suddenly increased to 
eight thousand men, the double of what it was when we were in England.” p. 111. 

E “Orders were given to proceed in the direction of Carlisle, and recall the de- 
tachment sent forward to Dumfries Tho Highlanders, still true to their stagnant 
principles, refused obedience." . . . . “Pecuniary negotiations were now com- 
menced, and they were offered sixpence a day of regular pay—reasonable remunera- 
tion at that period to ordinary troops, but to the wild children of the mountain a 
glittering bribe, which the most steady obstinacy would alone resist. It was partly 
effective.” Burton's History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 108. “And from this day, tho 
Highlanders had sixpence a head ee day payed them to keep them in good order 

under command.” Patten's History of the late Rebellion, London, 1717, p. 78. 
also, on the unwillingness of the Highlanders Xo enter England, Rae's 
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in 1745, after they had won the battle of Preston-pans, the only 
result of that great victory was, that the M ore instead 
of striking a fresh blow, deserted in large bodies, that they 
might secure the booty they had obtained, and which alone they 
valued. They heeded not whether Stuart or Hanoverian gained 
the day ; and at this critical moment they were unable, says 
the historian, to resist their desire to return to their glens, and 
decorate their huts with the spoil.** 

There are, indeed, few things more absurd than that lying 
spirit of romance, which represents the rising of the Highland- 
ers as the outburst of a devoted loyalty. Nothing was further 
from their minds than this. "The Highlanders have crimes 
enough to account for, without being burdened by needless re- 
proach. They were thieves and murderers ; but that was in 
their way of life, and they felt not the stigma. Though they 
were ignorant and ferocious, they were not so foolish as to be 
personally attached to that degraded family, which, before the 
accession of William TIL, occupied the throne of Scotland. To 
love such men as Charles II., and James IL, may, perhaps, be 
excused as one of those peculiarities of taste of which one some- 
times hears. But to love all their descendants ; to feel an 
affection so comprehensive as to take in the whole dynasty, and, 
for the sake of gratifying that eccentric passion, not only to 
undergo great hardships, but to inflict enormous evil upon two 


of the Rebellion, London, 1746, 2d edit. pp. 270,271. Browne says (Hi. of the 
j^ vol. ii. pp. 300, 304): “The — of the Highlanders, from different 
ons, to a campaign mm was — rable er, but * by the aid 
and money, the ter o gblandora were prevailed 

llow the fortunes of ilius ope Mere ori 


Montrose, Edin y 
Memoira of tho Dukes ton, p. 272): “Besides, any 
t down from the Highlands might do well enough for a whi 
be ex from them, for as soon as they were loaded 
run away home to their lurking holes, and desert 


ighlanders, brave as 
Thomson's Memoirs 


from thelr own men, the 
y ef the Spalding 
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kingdoms, would have been a as well as a wi yf 
would convict the Highlanders of a seth uf ctf er 
their nature, "They burst into insurrection, because insurrection 
suited their habits, and because they hated all government and 
all order.*? But, so far from caring for a monarch, the very 
institution of monarchy was repulsive to them. It was con- 
trary to that spirit of clanshi 

and, from their earliest chi 


9 « Whoever desired, with the sword, to disturb or overturn a fixed government, 
was sure of the aid of the chiefs, because a settled government was ruinous to their 
power, and almost inimical to their existence. Tho more it cultivated she ome 
agonist pollos a people wi Wid nob iunge the alot vba. util ME 

t tion a e who not nature, who made no 
d — — d for them the fruits of 
other men's industry. With their interests, a peaceful, strong government was as 
inconsistent as a —— sheepfold with the interest of wolves," Burton's 

. i pp. 105, 108. “The Highlanders, in all reigns, have 


History of Scotland, vo! 
been A dier for disturbing the established —— of Scotland by taking 
up arms on every invasion for the invaders" Marchant’s Hi the i 

London, 1746, p. 18. Sec also Macky’s Journey throug Lon- 
don, 1732, p. 129; and a short, but very curious account of the Highlanders, in 
1744, in The Miscellany of the Spalding Club, vol. ii. Pp. 87-89. 


m de —— po had oe —— o €: — be- 
tween the rebellion of 1716 and that of 1745, writes, e ordinary Highlanders 
their chief, and pay him a blind 
ent, the laws of the 
vss to | 


. . “The Jacobite Highland chiefs 
ged theirs on the 


northern district, bro: ( id 
w of them could understand a word of English; and the only distinct idea they 
of all the mustering of forces which they saw around them, was that 
ing to fight for King reser and George ta Three.” Pennya Traditions of 
/ 49, 50, Perth, 1830. 
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undertake long and hazardous marches, with the object of re- 
storing that corrupt and tyrannical dynasty, whose offences 
smelt to heaven, and whose cruelties had, at length, kindled 
the anger even of humble and meek-minded men, = 
— The simple fact is, that the outbreaks of 1715 and 1745 
were, in our country, the last struggle of barbarism against 
eec On the perte nte —— ees es 
ide, peace and. prosperity. were the interests for whi 
men really fought ; and neither cared for Stuarts or for 
Hanoverians. The result of such a contest in the eighteenth 
century, could hardly be doubtful At the time, the rebellions 
caused great alarm, both from their suddenness, and from tho 
and ferocious appearance of the Highland invaders.*' 
But the knowledge we now possess, enables us to see, that, from 
the beginning, success was impossible. "Though the govern- 
ment was extremely remiss, aiid; bei the informa- 
tion it received, allowed itself on both occasions to be taken by 
surprise, there was no real danger? The English, not being 
particularly enamoured either with the Highlanders or with the 
refused to rise ;** and it cannot be seriously supposed, 


“Tho lato Mr, Halk- 


yy was made somewhat 


ate i 
101. Such a rumour, notwithstanding its absurdit; plausiblo 
révolting conduct of the Highlanders in the first rebellion of 1715, when 
7 in. * 


-> committed, in the Lo: — nen dug up. 


the Rev. Robert We 


Single 


p79, 
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what sort 

After 1745, Ara was — cera = 
ests of civilization, that is, the interests — — 
and of wealth, gradually assumed the upper hand, and 

men like the Highlanders to utter i 

cut through their —— ; and, for 

from the south began to mingle with them in their hitherto in- 
accessible wilds.** In those pes the movement was, — 
very slow; but, in the Lowlands, it was much more ra 
For, the traders and inhabitants of towns were now 


rominent, and their aut is "Towards to neutralize the old war- 
Tike and anarchical habits. the end of the seventeenth 


vance far south of — without more el from the — - 
had hitherto got." own account, in The Serra pre of the 

of 1145, edited by R. Chambers, Edinburgh, 1834, p. 48. Bat his prudent advice 
was over-ruled, e Highlanders on; and that jar reend Mrs 

tolerably acquainted with England, might have foreseen. = 
the R 70) says, dn his ACE AE UMANE M M our ayo 

rr EY —— ty —* aede as the iah 


ee nz "English f 

ese were t ichmen (a few i 

ido ined Chari X country $ * 
Rebellion in 1745, os d^ 4to, p. 145. In 1715, the eq 

bela besk, , except at Manchester, Sce Patfen's History of tha late ion, Lon- 
1717, pp. 89, 108. 

"h The The establishment of roads caused —— ispleasure. Pennant, who — 

Scotland in 1769, says, “ These publick works were at first very disagreeable to 

old chieftains, and lessened their influence greatly: for, by admitting prod 

among them, their clans were taught that the Lairds were not the first of men.” 

Pennant's in Scotland, 4th edit. Dublin, 1775, vol. i. p. 204. Towards the 


Tome x 


end of the eighteenth century, this feeling began to die away. “Till of late, the 
blanda, te, 


people of Kintail, as well as other Highlands, had a dor — to roads. The 
more inaccessible, the more secure, was their maxim.” Sinclair's Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland, vol. vi. p. 244, Edinburgh, 1793. 

«Soon after the establishment of the revolution settlement, the ardent feelings 
of ^ Scottish people were turned out of their old m e of ee — 
end war in the direction of commercial enterprise,” 

Scotland, vol. i.p. 104. Compare Burnet’s History of Te jon oe vol. iv. pp. 
16, 287, 418; and the note (at p. 419): ‘ The lords and commons of Scotland — 
n desirous of getting into trade." This is under the year 1699. In 1698, Flet- 
or of Saltoun writes: “By no contrivance of any man, but by an unforeseen and 
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tendency was displayed in literature ; and works on mercantile 
and economical subjects became common.” 

A change in manners was also perceptible, About this pe- 
riod, the Scotch began to lose something of that rugged ferocity 
which had distinguished them of old, This improvement was 
evinced in several ways; one of the most — EIRE being an 
alteration, which was first observed in 1710, when it was no- 
ticed that men were leaving off armour, which had hitherto 
been worn by every one who could afford it, as a useful precau- 
tion in a barbarous, and therefore a warlike, society." 

To trace the general progress in its various parts, or even 
to indicate the immediate consequences, would require a sepa- 
rate volume, One of the results is, however, too conspicuous to 
be passed over in silence, though it does not deserve all the 
a that has been attached to it, This is, the abolition 
of hereditary jurisdictions, which, after all, was but a symptom 
of the great movement, and not a cause of it ; being itself due, 
partly to the growth of the industrial spirit, and partly to that 
diminution of the power of the aristocracy, which had been 
visible as early as the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
During many ages, certain persons of noble birth Lad enjoyed 
the privilege of trying offences, and even of inflicting capital 
punishment, simply because their ancestors had done so before 
them ; the judicial power being, in fact, of their patrimony, 
and descending to them like the rest of their property." An 
na i baled and Sected hi a bighar power, sotmod tobe turned upoa tede and to 
eg, odes ie ro maler vancement." First Discourse on the Affairs of 
in of Saltoun’s Political Works, Glasgow, 1749, p. 57. At this, the clergy 
were uneasy. In 1708, the Reverend Robert Wodrow expresses an opinion, in one 
of his letters, that “ the sin of our too great fondness for trade, to the ne of 
our more valuable interests, I humbly think will be written upon our judgment, 
Wodrow's , Edinburgh, 1842, 8vo, vol. i. p. 67. In the i ro 


some ships being taken by the French, part of the loss 
odrow writes: “It's said that 


in more respects than one, since it was put in the 
in the late alteration of our constitution." — Wodrow's Analecta, 

18, 4to, published by the Maitland Club. 
of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 296), under the year 1703, says: “Ever 


41 It was only in 1710, that they began to throw off their armour and allow the 
into the Traditions 


soldier to e quiet and industrious craftsman.” Penny's 

335, Perth, 1836. This particularly a, to the citizens of Perth. 

these “hereditary or proprietary j ctions,” which conferred due 
or, I would rather say, the r, of putting to death, seo Burtona Hi 
Beotland, vol. i. p, 426, vol. ii, p. 402. The technical term for so monstrous w 





“institution of thia »whisli sunde à s s Judge mát — 
he was apt for the — un 


aristocracy nearly all over Europe. With the general causes, 
which were common to England and to most parts of the Con- 
tinent, we are not now concerned. It is enough to say, that 
they were entirely dependent on that advance of knowledge, 
which, by increasing the authority of the intellectual class 
undermines, and must eventually overthrow, mere heredita 
and accidental distinctions. But those causes which were con- 
fined to Scotland, had a more political character, and though 
they were purely local, they harmonized with the whole trai 
of events, and ought to be noticed, as links of a vast chain, 
which —— the present state of that singular country with 
its istory. 

e first cause was the Union of Scotland with England, 
in 1707, which struck a heavy blow at the Scotch —— 
By it, the legislature of the smaller country was absorbed in 
that of the larger, and the hereditary i. ai suddenly sunk 
into insignificance. In the Scotch parliament, there were & 
hundred and forty-five peers, all of whom, except sixteen, vens 
by the Act of Union, deprived of the power of making laws.* 


was the right of pit and gallows.” Piteairn’s Criminal Trials in Beotland, vol. ii., 
94; and Mackenzie's Laws and Customs of Scotland in Mattera Criminal, pp. 70, 
00, 187, 210, This meant, that men were to be hung, and women to be drowned. 
See also Arnot's History of Edinburgh, p. 224; Fountainhall’s Notes on Scottish Af- 
fairs p.139; Humes Hi of the House of D vol. i. p. 846; Leltice's Scot- 
and, p. 271; Sinelair'a Seotland, vol. i. p. 417, iv. p. 478, vol. vi. pp. 195, 258, 
Merl i. pp 129, 948, vol, xiii, p. 563, vol. xiv. p. 34, vol. xvii. pp. 442, 600, vol 
xviii. p. 478. 
v2 Laing (History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. $46) says, that in 1706, “the commons 
in the Scouts pont BA were 160; the TE Of these peers, the Treaty of 
Union declared that * sixteen shall be the number to sit and vote in the House of 
Lords.” Do Fors History of the Union between England and Scotland, London, 
1786, M PP 205, 638, e English House of Lords consisted of 179 members, 
Sse The Lockhart Papers, London, 1817, 4to, vol. i. pp. 848, 547. It was impas- 
sible to mistake the result of thís &weeping measure, by which, ns was said at the 
time, “ Scotland was to retrench her nobility.” De Foos History of the Union, p 
495, Compare p. 471: “The nobility heen Asi as it were, de of 
characters," In 1710, a Scotchman writes in his journal: “Tt was one of the me- 
lancholyest sights to any that have any sense of our antient Mobility, to zes them 
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Ahipa iziben eet pent sich they formal 6 mal and sei 


throu for votes, and making partys, and giving their votes to others who once 
ees vases ind T suspoct many of them reu the bargain hey made, in giv- 
ing their oun pouer away.” — — 

9? The Scotch, co 


jamen 
most jeered at in London, and ^ treated with marked 
— Not only p 
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rebuffs, and their true position being soon known, weakened 
their influence at home, among a people already prepared to 
throw off their authority. To this, however, they were com- 
paratively indifferent, as they looked for future fortune, not to 
Scotland, but to E London became the centre of their 
intrigues and their hopes,'^* Those who had no seat in the 
House of Lords, longed to have one, and it was notorious, that 
the darling object of nearly every Scotch noble was to be made 
an English peer.'*? The scene of their ambition bei i 

they were gradually weaned from their old associations. Direct- 


ing everywhere, how ill the lord treasurer had used him." Burnef's rw. his 
own Time, vol. v. p. 349, Oxford, 1823. Compare the account, in 1710, in Ad 
Analecta, vol. i, p 293, “ le is both picked (i. e. piqued) at Marlburrou, and 
his brother Yla, for refulsing him a regiment; and Godolphin should have said ta 
the Queen that my Lord Yla was not to be trusted with a regiment! The Earl of 
Marr was one of the greatest cronnies Godolphine had, till the matter of his 
after the Secretary office was taken from him, came about. Godolphine ca 
draw it during ; Marr expected it during life, which the Treasurer would not 
yield to, and therefore they brake.” The history of the time is full of these wretch- 
ed squabbles, which show what the Scotch nobles were made of. Indeed, oe 
rapacity was so shameless, that, in 1711, several of them refused to perform 
1 tive duties in London, unless they received some offices which they expected. 
“ About the midle of this moneth, I hear ther was a meeting of soverall of our Scots 
Peers, at the Viscount of Kilsyth's, where they concerted not to up to this par- 
liament till peremptorily writ for; and (also) some nssurance be given of the places 
they were made to hope for last session and have missed." Wodrow's Analecta, vol. 
i.p. 865. In 1712, the same Scotchman writes —— ii, p. 8): “ Our Scots 
Peers' secession from the House of Peers makes much noise; but they doe not hold 
byit. Theysomtimes come and somtimes goe, and they render themselves base in the 

of the English." Seo also a letter “ concerning the Scots Peerage," in Somers 
Tracks, vol, xii. p. 607, edit. Scott, London, 1814, 4to. , 

192 A Scotch writer, twenty years after the Union, says: “Most of our gentle- 
men and people of quality, who have the best estates in our country, live for the 
most part at London." Reasons for me ¿to the Fisheries and Linen Went 
ture of Scotland, London, 1727, p, 22, 1 do not know who wrote this curious 
treatise; but the author was evidently a native of Scotland. See p.25. I hw 
however, still earlier evidence to adduce. A letter from Wodrow, dated 9th 
August, 1725, complains of “the general sending our youth of quality to England ; ” 
and a letter to him, in 1716, describes the Anglicizing process going on nm e 
Scotch aristocracy, only nine years after the Union. ‘Most of our and 
others here do so much depend on the English for their posts, and seeking somewhat 
or other, that'their mouths are almost quite stopped; and really most of go inte 
the English way in all things.” — Wodrow's , vol. ii, p. 190, vol. iii, 
924. “Phe Ear of Marr lost popularity in Seotland, on account of the cout hà pili 
to Lord Godolphin; for, he *appeara to have passed much more time in intrigues 
in London than among the gardens of Alloa." Zhomson's Memoirsof the Jacobites, 
vol i. p. 86. Even Earl Ilay, in bis anxiety to advance himself at the English court, 
* used to regret his being a Scots peer, and to wish earnestly he was a commoner." 
— of Lord Grange, in The Miscellany of the Spalding Club, vol. iii. p. $9, Aber- 

een, 4to, 1846. i 

10 Indeed, their expectation ran so high, as to induce a hope, not only that 
those Commissioners of the Union who were Scotch peers should be made 
ones, but that “the whole nobility of Scotland might in time be admitted.” Laing's 
History — vol. iv. p. 846. Compare The Lockhart Papers, vol. i. pp. 298, 
343: “the Scots Peerage, many of whom had been bubled with the hopes of being 


- themselves created British Peers," Also The Gordon Letters, in The Miscellany 
oY the Spalding Club, vol. iii, pp. 227, 228. 


ru 
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ly this was apparent, the foundation of their porone gone, 

rom that moment, their real nationality vanished. It became 
evident that their patriotism was but a selfish passion. They 
ceased to love a country which could give them nothing, and, 
as a natural consequence, their country ceased to love them, 

Thus it was that this great tie was severed. In this, as in 

all similar movements, there were, of course, exceptions. Some 
of the nobles were disinterested, and some of their dependents _ 
were faithful. But, looking at the Lowlands as a whole, there 
can be no doubt that, before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that bond of affection was gone, which, in former times, 
made tens of thousands of Scotchmen ready to follow their 
superiors in any cause, and to sacrifice their lives at a nod. 
That spirit, which was once deemed ardent and gencrous, but 
which a deeper analysis shows to bo mean and servile, was now 
almost extinct, except among the barbarous Highlanders, whose 
ignorance of affairs long prevented them from being influenced 
by the stream of events. That the proximate cause of this 
change was the Union, will probably be denied by no one who 
has minutely studied the history of the period. And that the 
change was beneficial can only be questioned by those senti- 
mental dreamers, with whom life is a matter rather of feeling 
than of j ent, and who, despising real and tangible inter- 
ests, reproach their own age with its material prosperity, and 
with its love of luxury, as if they were the result of low and 
sordid desires unknown to the loftier temper of bygone days. 
To visionaries of this sort, it may well appear that the barbar- 
ous and ignorant noble, surrounded by a host of devoted retain- 
ers, and living with rude simplicity in his own dull and wretched 
castle, forms a beautiful picture of those unmercenary and 
uncaleulating times, when men, instead of seeking for knowl- 
edge, or for wealth, or for comfort, were content with the frugal 
innocence of their fathers, and when, protection being accorded 
by one class, and gratitude felt by the other, the subordination 
of society was maintained, and its different parts were knit 
together by sympathy, and by the force of common emotions, 
ar er AN, HI, ——— ci E 
utility. 

; however, whose knowledge gives them some acquaint- 
ance with the real course of human affairs, will see that in 
Scotland, as in all civilized countries, the decline of aristocratic 
power forms an essential part of the general progress. It must, 
therefore, be esteemed a fortunate cireumstance, that, among 
the Scotch, where that power had long been enormous, it was 
weakened = the eighteenth century, not only by general casks, 

oL, IL—]16: 
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which were operating elsewhere, but also by two smaller s 
more special causes, The first of these minor causes 
Ro ner ao a na arga HA REN € 
was, comparative. | 
decided affect, — in the northern districts, 
sisted in the fact, that one il the oldest Highland nobles : 
concerned in the rebellion of 1745, and that, when that rebellion 
was put down, those who escaped from the ‘sword, were glad to 
saye their lives by flying abroad, leaving their d ents to 
shift for tre ua '" They became "attached to the court of 
the Pretender, or, at all events, intrigued for him. That, indeed, 
was their only chance, their estates at home being forfeited. 
For nearly forty years, several great families were in exile, dà 
although, about 1784, they began to return,** other associations 
had been formed during their absence, and new ideas had 
both in their own minds, and in the minds of their retainers. 
A fresh generation had grown up, and fresh influences had been 
brought to bear. Strangers, with whom the peopl e had no 
y irren Dl had intruded upon the estates of the nobles, and 
ey might receive obedience, it was an obedience unae- 
—— by deference. The real reverenco was gone; ‚the 
homage of the heart was no more. And as this state of 
lasted for about forty years, it interrupted the old train of 
thought; and the former habits were so completely broken, 
that, even when the chiefs were restored to their forfeited hon- 
ours, they found that there was another part of their inheritance. 
which they were unable to recover, and that they had lost for 
ever that unreserved submission, which, in times of yore, had 
been willingly paid to their füthers.!% 


10% The Chevalier de Jobnstone, in his plaintive remarks on tho battle of Cullo- 
den, says: " Tho ruin of many of the most illustrious families in Scotland imme- 
diately followed our defeat.” Johnstone's Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745, p. 211. 
He, of course, could not perceive that, sad as such ruin was to the individual suf- 
ferers, it was an immense benefit to the nation. Mr. Skene, refe: i the gradoni 
1748, says of tho Highlanders: “their long-cherished idea of cl 

ve way under the nce and ruin of so many of their chiefs.” pis 
anders, vol, i. p. 147. 

1% * About 1784, the exiled families began to return.” Pennys Traditions 
Perth, p. 41. Soc also Maepherson's Annals of Commerce, vol. iv. p. 53, In 17 
“a bill ond the Commons without —— to restore tlie ** Forfeited Estates 
in the north of Scotland. See Parliamentary eitis vol. xxiv. pp. 1316-1822. On 
that occasion, Fox said (p. 1321), the vue ri “had been sufficiently punished by 


forty years’ deprivation of their fortunes for tho faults of their ancestors.” 

Dean Ramsay, in his Reminiscences (5th edit. p AE cR 57), notices 
that, owing to “transfers of property and extinction of old famili in ihe 
as well as from more general causes,” the old clannish affection Ty passing away. 
But this ya observer has not indicated the connexion between so important 


fact and the Rebellion of 1745, In 1792, Heron writes: “The pre ndior of clan- 
"ship have almost died away." .... “The dependents of the fam 78 f Kenmure 
re still attached to its representativo with much of that affection and respect with 
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Owing to these circumstances, the course of affairs —— 
land during the eighteenth century, and especially d 

first half of it, was marked by a more rapid — the 
influence of the higher ranks than was seen in 

try. It was, therefore, an easy task for the he Engh government 
to procure a law, which, by abolishing hereditary j 

deprived the Scotch aristocracy, i in 1748, of the last great ensi 
of their power.'" The law, being suited to the ‚spirit of tho 
times, worked well; and in the Highlands, in particular, it was 
one immediate cause of the establishment of something like the 
order of a settled state.‘ But in this instance, as in every 
other, the real and overruling cause is to be found in the con- 
dition of the surrounding society, A few generations earlier, 
hardly any one would have thought of abolishing these mischiev- 
ous jurisdictions, which were then deemed beneficial, and were 
respected, as belonging to the great families by natural and 
inalienable right. Such an opinion was the inevitable result, of 
the state of things then existing. This being the case, it is 
certain that, if the legislature had, at that time, been so rash 
as to lay its hand on what the nation —— "popular sym- 
pathy would have been aroused, and the es would have been 


strengthened by what was intended to weaken them! In 
1748, however, matters were very different. Public opinion 
had cha ; and this change of opinion was not only the 
cause of the new law, but was the reason of the new law being 


Perth, T vol. Y 248, vol. ii. P 154. 
year, in Lettice's Letters on a Tour through various Parts of Scotland, bar 94, 
h^. To trace the —“*“8 back still further, Pennant writes, in 1769 : “ But 
parts of the Highlands, their character dil ao attached to be more faintly marked: 
choy a more with the Saal and become dai ached to their chiefs.” . 
induced them to bear many 
mn in the * edition 
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effective. And so it always is. They, indeed, whose knowledge 
is almost.confined to what they see passing around them, and 
who, on account of their ignorance, are termed practical men, 
may talk as they will about the reforms which government has 
introduced, and the improvement to be expected from legislation. 
But whoever will take a wider and more commanding view of 
affairs, will soon discover that such hopes are chimerical They 
wil learn that lawgivers are nearly always the obstructors of 
society, instead of its helpers ; and that, in the extremely few 
cases in which their measures have turned out well, their suc- 
cess has been owing to the fact, that, contrary to their usual 
custom, they have implicitly obeyed the spirit of their time, and 
have been, as they always should be, the mere servants of the 
people, to whose wishes they are bound to give a public and 
egal sanction. 

Another striking peculiarity of Scotland, during the remark- 
able period we are now considering, was the sudden rise of trad- 
ing and manufacturing interests. This preceded, by a whole 
generation, the celebrated statute of 1748, and was one of the 
causes of it, in so far as it weakened the great families, against 
whom that statute was directed. The movement may be traced 
back, as I have already noticed, to the end of the seventeenth 
century, and it was in active operation before the first twenty 
years of the,eighteenth century had passed away. A mercan- 
tile and money-making spirit was diffused to an extent formerly 
unknown ; and men becoming valued for their wealth as well as 
for their birth, a new standard of excellence was introduced, and 
new actors appeared on the scene. Heretofore, persons were 
respected solely for their parentage ; now they were also respect- 
ed for their riches. The old aristocracy, made uneasy by the 
change, did every thing they could to thwart and discourage 
these young and dangerous rivals,''* Nor can we wonder at 
their feeling somewhat sore, The tendency which was exhibited, 
was, indeed, fatal to their pretensions, Instead of asking who 
was a man’s father, the question became, how much he had got. 
And certainly, if either question is to be put, the latter is the 
more rational, Wealth is areal and substantial thing, which 
ministers to our pleasures, increases our comfort, multiplies our 
resources, and not unfrequently alleviates our pains. But birth 
is a dream and a shadow, which, so far from benefiting either 
body or mind, only puffs up its possessor with an imaginary 
excellence, and teaches him to despise those whom nature has 


ue In 1740, “the rising manufacturing and trading interests of the country” 
were “looked down upon and discouraged by the feudal aristocracy.” Burton's Lives 


| gf Zovat and Forbes, p. 861, 
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made his superiors, and who, whether engaged in adding to our 
knowledge or to our wealth, are, in either case, ameliorating 
the condition of society, and rendering to it true and valuable 
service. 

This antagonism between the aristocratic and trading spirit, 
lies in the nature of things, and is essential, however it may bo 
disguised at particular periods. Therefore it is, that the history 
of trade has a philosophic importance in reference to the progress 
of society, quite independent of practical considerations. On 
this account, I have called the attention of the reader to what 
otherwise would be foreign to the objects of the present intro- 
duction ; and 1 will now trace, as briefly as possible, the begin- 
ning of that great industrial movement, to the extension of 
which the overthrow of the Scotch aristocracy is to be partly 
ascribed. 

The Union with England, which was completed in 1707, 
produced immediate and striking effects on trade. Its. first 
effect was, to throw open to the Scotch a new and extensive 
commerce with the English colonies in America. Before the 
Union, no goods of any kind could be landed in Scotland from 
the American plantations, unless they had first been landed in 
England, and paid duty there ; nor even, in that case, might 
they be conveyed by any Scotch vessel''' This was one of 
many foolish regulations by which our legislators interfered 
with the natural course of affairs, and injured the interests of 
their own country, as well as those of their neighbours. For- 
merly, however, such laws were considered to be extremely 
sagacious, and politicians were constantly contriving protective 
schemes of this sort, which, with the best intentions, inflicted 
incalculable harm, But if, as seems probable, one of their 
objects, in this instance, was to retard the improvement of Scot- 
land, they were more than usually successful in effecting the 
purpose at which they aimed. For, the whole of the western 
coast, being cut off from direct intercourse with the American 
colonies, was debarred from the only foreign trade it could 


7? “ Whereas Scotland had, before this, prohibited all the English woollen man- 
ufactures, under severe penalties, and England, on the other hand, had excluded the 
Scots from trading with Scots ships to their colonies in America, directly from Seot- 
land, and had confiscated even their own English ships trading to the said Colonies 
from England, if navigated or manned with above one-third Scots seamen,” etc. 
De Foe's History of the Union, p. 603. In 1696, the wise men in our English par- 
liament passed a law, “that on no pretence whatever any kind of goods from the 
English American plantations should hereafter be put on shore, either in the king- 
doms of Ireland or Scotland, without being first landed in England, and having a!so 
paid the duties there, under forfeiture of ship and cargo." Macpherson's Annals o 
Commerce, vol. ii, p. 684. Certainly, the more a man knows of the history Se 


lation, the more he will wonder that nations should have been se Xo siyence in 
the face of the formidable impediments which legislators have Thrown in Ne wey» 


— 
— — 


just before them across the Atlantic, but from which they were 
ea excluded by the jealous precautions of the English par- 
jament.?"* A 
When, however, by the Act of Union, the two countries be- 
came one, these precautions were discontinued, and Scotland 
was allowed to hold direct intercourse with America and the 
West India Islands. The result which this produced on the 
national industry, was almost instantaneous, because it gave 
vent to a spirit which had begun to appear among aaa te 
late in the seventeenth century, and because it was aided by 
those still more general causes, which, in most parts of Eu 


Tope, 

My wen that age to increased industry. The west of Scot- 

d, being nearest to America, was the first to feel the move- 

ment. In 1707, the inhabitants of Greenock, without the 
interference of government, imposed on themselves a voluntar 

assessment, with the object of — * a harbour. In this. 


undertaking, they displayed so much zeal, that, by the year 1710, 
the whole of the works were completed ; & pier and capacious 
harbour were erected, and Greenock was suddenly raised from 
insignificance to take an important part in the trade of the 
Atlantic.*** For a while, the merchants were content to carry 


7? 4 A spirit for commerce appears to have been raised among the inhabitants 
of Glasgow between the periods of 1060 and 1707, when the Union with England 
took place.” . . . . But, “whatever their trade was, at this time, it could not be 
considerable; the ports to which they were obliged to trade, lay all to the eastward ; 
the circumnavigation of the island would, therefore, provo an almost t- 
able bar to the commerce of Glasgow; the o upon the east const, from their 
situation, weer Ok in possession of almost the whole commerce of Scotland." Gib- 

J 2 0| lasgow 


er, or tongue, in the mid 

his formidable work, the 
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on their traffic with ships hired from the English. Soon, how- 
ever, they became bolder ; they began to build on their own 
account ; and, in 1719, the first vessel belonging to Greenock 
sailed for America, From that moment, their commerce in- 
creased so rapidly, that, by the year 1740, the tax which the 
citizens had laid on themselves sufficed, not only to wipe off the 
debt which had been incurred, but also to leave a considerable 
surplus available for municipal purposes,'** At the same time, 
and by the action of the same causes, Glasgow emerged from 
ot. In 1718, its enterprising inhabitants launched in 
the Clyde the first Scotch vessel which ever crossed the Atlan- 
tic; thus, anticipating the people of Greenock by one year," 
w and Greenock became the two great — out- 

lets of Scotland, aud the chief centres of activity." Comforts, 


Geographical and Statistical 1 London, 1849, vol. i p. 930, it is stated, 
that “the inhabitants took the matter (Ir?) iat their own hands, and agreed with 


their superior to assess themselves at a certain rate, to build a proper pier and 
harbour. The work was finished in 1710, at an expense of 5,5557." 

aM “The trade of Greenock has kept pace with the improvements made on its 
harbour. The union of the kingdoms (1 OY 707) opened the colonies to the verter di 


inhabitants of this town, and ron Bah of t ee of pr e but it was not 
1719 that the first vessel belonging to Atlantic.” M'Cullock 
and Statistical Di 


"reme 


dr er of 27,000 marks Scots, or 

ol. 807. “After the Union, hovers, 

e port fran so rapid dati Ta the is 1740, the whole debt was 

extinguished, and there remained a surplus, the foundation of the present town’s 

Edinburgh, He Sinclair's Statistical Accou Scotland, vol. v. p. 576, 

93. 

y the Union, however, new views woro opened up to zen merchants o rn 

America and t 


q * and in the 718, 
t to t; 1 1 
Nannestr at er — the tlantie.” Denholm's History 
tA — — 1804, Brown (History ew! i decem, 5 Ve 
urgh, iren) * that the —— — = tehaven 

t that, vessel of sixty tons burden was 

that went to the British set- 


of Beotch owners, sailed for tho American colonies, 
1777, p. 200), ‚says: “In 1718, the first vessel of tho 
Atlantic.” And, to the effect, Si 
A in a work pie 
that, in a work p 
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% 
and, indeed, luxuries, hitherto only attainable at enormous « ] 
began to be diffused through the country. ehm mareas < 
the tropics could now be procured direct from the New World, 
which, in return, offered a rich and abundant market for manu- 
factured goods. This was a further stimulus to Scotch indus- 
try, and its effects were immediately apparent. The inhabitants 
of Glasgow, finding a great demand among the Americans for 
linen, introduced its manufacture into their city in 1725, 
whence it extended to other places, and, in a short time, gavo 
employment to thousands of workmen."* It is also from the 
year 1725, that Paisley dates its rise. So late as the begi 
of the eighteenth century, this rich and prosperous city was 
& 8 ing village, containing only a single street.''? But, 
after the Union, its poor, and hitherto idle, inhabitants 
to be moved by the activity which they saw on every side. 
Gradually, their views expanded ; and the introduction among 
them, in 1725, of the manufacture of thread, was the first 
in that great career in which they never stopped, until they 
raised Paisley to be a vast emporium of industry, and a suc- 
cessful promoter of every art by which industry is nurtured.'** 
Nor was it merely in the west, that this movement was 


displayed. In Scotland generally, the spirit of trade became 
so rife, that it began to encroach on the old theological ae 
which had long been supreme. Hitherto, the Scotch had 

for little except religious polemics, In every society, these had 


Union, They are purchasing a harbour on the Frith near Alloway, to which they 
have but twelve miles by land; and then they can re-ship their sugars and tobacco, 
for 2d Engl wr verd Be the Baltick Sen, without A —— of 
roun nd or and." Macky's Journey throug and, pp. 294, 205, 
edit. London, 1732. The first edition of thia book was nlso printed in 1722. See 
Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, vol, i. p. 631 m., Edinburgh, 1824, 4to. 

ns Gibson, who was a Glasgow merchant, says in his History of Glasgow, p. 236, 
“that the commerce to America first suggested the idea of introducing manufac- 
tures into Glasgow, is to me very evident; and that they were only attempted to bo 
introduced about the year 1725 is apparent.” Denholm (History of Glasgow, p. 412) 
says: “The linen manufacture, which began here in the year 1725, was, fora long 
time, the staple, not only of this city, but of the west of Scotland." Com 
Heron’s Journey through the Western Counties of Scotland, Perth, 1799, vol. ii. p. 

9 


?? “ Consisting only of one principal street about half a mile in length," Sin- 
elair'a Statistical Account o Soolland, vol. vii. p. 62. But the local historian men- 
Vou with — ms that this one — — Mn. 

s History of the Shire of Renfrew, part iii. p. 805, edit. ey, 1782, dto. 
1 Denholm's cor of ph pp. 546, 647 ; and Sinclair's Statistical Ae- 
count of Scotland, vol. vii. pp. 62-64. See also, on the rise of Paisley, Heron's 
Journey through the Western Counties of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 899, 400; Pennante 
Tour in Scotland, vol. ii. p. 144; and Cra s History of the Shire of Renfrew, 
ber I. 321. At an earlier period, P: X —* famous in a different way. In 
e middle ages, it swarmed with monks, Keith (Catalogue of Scotch Bishops, 
262, Edinburgh, 1755, 4to) tells us that, “it formerly was a Prey, and añerrardo 
changed into an Abbey of Black Monks.” 
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been the chief subject of conversation ; and on them, men had 
wasted their energies, without the least benefit either to them- 
selves or to others. But, about this time, it was observed, that 
the improvement of manufactures became a common topic of 
discourse,'** Such a statement, made by a well-informed 
writer, who witnessed what he relates, is a curious proof of the 
change which was beginning, though very faintly, to steal over 
the Scotch mind. It shows that there was, at all events, a 
tendency to turn aside from subjects which are inaccessible to 
our understanding, and the discussion of which has no effect 
except to exasperate those who dispute, and to make them 
more intolerant than ever of theological opinions different from 
their own, Unhappily, there were, as I shall presently point 
out, other causes at work, which prevented this tendency from 
producing all the good that might have been expected. Still, 
so far as it went, it was a clear gain. It was a blow to supersti- 
tion, inasmuch as it was an attempt to occupy the human mind 
with mere secular considerations. In a country like Scotland, 
this alone was extremely important. "We must also add, that, 
though it was the effect of increased industry, it, as often hap- 
pens, re-acted upon, and strengthened, its cause. For, by 
diminishing, however little, the inordinate respect formerly paid 
to theological pursuits, it was, in the same proportion, an in- 
ducement to ambitious and enterprising men to abstain from 
those pursuits, and to engage in temporal matters, where ability, 
being less fettered by prejudice, has more scope, and enj 

more freedom of action. Of those men, some rose to the first 
rank in literature ; while others, taking a different but equally 
useful turn, became as eminent in trade, Hence, Scotland, 
during the eighteenth century, possessed, for the first time, 
two powerful and active classes, whose aim was essentially 
secular ; the intellectual class, and the industrious class. 
Beforo the eighteenth century, neither of these classes exercised 
an independent sway, or could, indeed, be said to have a sepa- 
rate existence. The intellect of the country was absorbed by 
the church ; the industry of the country was controlled by the 
nobles. "The effect which this change produced on the literature 
of Scotland, will be traced in the last ter of the present 
volume. Its effect on industry was equally remarkable, and, 
for the well-being of the nation, was equally valuable. But it 
does not possess that general scientific interest which belongs 


= Tho author of Zhe Interest of Scotland Considered, Edinbu 1788, says 
(9; xvi) that since 1797, «wo have dy turned our eyes upon the provement 

our manufactures, w now a common subject dise xs, sus 
tributes not a little to its success," 
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to the intellectual movement ; and I shall, therefore, in addi- 
tion to the evidence already given, confine myself to a few more 
facts illustrative of the history of Scotch industry down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, by which time there was no 
longer any doubt that the flood of material prosperity had fairly 
set in 


. During the seventeenth century, the —— manufac- 
ture of any importance was that of linen, which, however, like 
every other branch of industry, was very backward, and was 

to all sorts of discouragement.'** But, after the Union, 
it received a sudden impetus, from two causes, One of these 
causes, as I have already noticed, was, the demand from 
America, — N upon the trade of the Atlantic being 
fhrown open. The other cause was, the removal of — 


which England had imposed upon the importation of Sco 

linen. "These two circumstances, occurring nearly at the same 
time, produced sucheffect on the national industry, that De Foe, 
who had a wider knowledge of the details of trade than any 
man of that age, said that it seemed as if for the future, the 
Scotch poor could never lack employment.'?* Unfortunately, 
this was not the case, and never will be, until society is — 


changed. But the movement which provoked so bold a 

from so cautious an observer as De Foe, must have been very 
striking ; and we know, from other sources, that, between 1728 
and 1738, the manufacture of linen for exportation alone was 
more than doubled.'** After that period, this and other depart- 
ments of —— industry advanced with a —— accelerat- 
ing speed. It is mentioned, by a contemporary who was likely 
to be well informed, that, —— 1715 and 1745, the trado 


7? Morer, who was in Scotland in 1088 and 1689, says, “But that which em- 
ploys great part of their land is hemp, of which they have mighty burdens, and on 
which they bestow much care and pains to dress and prepare it for making their 
linen, the most noted and beneficial manufacture of the kingdom." Morer’s Short 
Account of Scotland, London, 1702, pp. 8, 4. 

he duties upon linen from Scotland being taken off in England, made so 

great a demand for Scots linen more than usual, that it seemed the poor could want 
no employment." Do Foe's History of the Union between England and Scotland, p. 
604, Compare Af 's Annals of Commerce, vol. ii, p. 736: “a prodigious 
ios not nly in England, but for the American plantations,” This concerns a 
ter period. } 

?^ “The surplus of linen made above the consumption, was, in 1728, 2,183,978 
yards; in 1738, 4,666,011.” Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. i. p. 873. On the increase 
between 1728 and 1732, see the Table in Zhe Interest of Scotland Considered, Edin 
burgh, 1733, p. 97. In a work published in 1732, it is stated that “they make a great 
deal of linnen all over the kingdom, not only for their own use, but export it to 
England, and to the Plantations. In short, the women are all kept employ'd, from 
the highest to the lowest of them.”  Macky's Journal through | 
1752, p. 271. This refers merely to the women of Scotland, whom Macky repre: 

sonts as much more industrious than the men. N 
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and manufactures of Scotland increased more than they had 
done for ages before.!** Such a statement, though valuable as 
corroborating other evidence, is too vague to be entirely relied 
on ; and historians, who usually occupy themselves with insig- 
nificant details about courts and princes and statesmen, desert 
us in matters which are really important, so that it is now 
hardly possible to reconstruct the history of the Scotch le 
during this, the first epoch of their material prosperity. I have 
however, gathered a few facts, which appear to rest on good 
authority, and which supply us with something like precise 
information as to dates, In 1739, the manufacture of linen was 
introduced into Kilbarchan,'* and, in 1740, into Arbroath.!** 
From the year 1742, the manufactures of Kilmarnock date 
their rise. Im 1748, the first linen was manufactured 
in Cullen ;'** and in the same year in Inverary.'* In 1749, 
this great branch of industry and source of wealth was estab- 
lished, on a large scale, in Aberdeen ;'** while, about 1750, it 

to diffuse itself in Wemyss, in the county of Fife," 
These things happening, within eleven years, in parts of the 
country so distant from each other, and so totally unconnected, 
indicate the existence of general causes, which governed the 
whole movement ; though in this, as in all instances, every 
thing is popularly ascribed to the influence of a few powerful 
individuals. We have, however, other proofs that the i Bee 
was essentially national. Even in Edinburgh, where hitherto 
no claims had been respected except those of the nobles or 
—————— began to be heard. 
In that poor and warlike capital, à society was now first estab- 


lished for the encouragement of manufactures; and we are 


12 In. 1746, Craik writes to Lord Nithisdale, “ The present 
re oret aa plan tives vend, nod fabri datai da HUE Hab ER 


open and avowed ennemys of the family and constitution, or a 
maniere gritos Y : 2 in hx ed thom- 
our coun 
selves further during peri — ibe aaia DINARA 
the Shire of Renfrew, ii. p. 114. 
of Boollond, vd. vi. D 341, compared with vol. 


vol. iii, p. 483. 
— 


bid., v. p. 297. 
™ Kennedy’. RUE T ncm vol. ii. pp. 199, 200. 
yox 1 irs Sr tat some of lands vol, av $20: e wee w 
5 say, that some o 
given by the authors — **— 
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assured that this was but a single ÓN 

asm which was generally felt on the subject, !** — E 
this movement, and indeed forming part of it, we can n 
the earliest symptoms of a monied class, properly so called. In 
1749, there was established, at Aberdeen, the first county bank 
ever seen in Scotland ; and, in the very same year, a similar | 
establishment was formed at Glasgow.'” These represented 
the east and the west, and, by the advances which they were 
able to make, each assisted the trade of its own district. Be- 
tween eastern and western Scotland, the intercourse, as yet, was 
difficult and costly. But this likewise was about to be reme- 
died by an enterprise, the mere conception of which would for- 
merly have excited ridicule. After the Union, the idea arose 
of uniting the cast with the west by a canal, which should join 
the Forth to the Clyde. The plan was deemed chimerical, and 
was abandoned. As soon, however, as the manufacturing and 
commercial classes had gained sufficient influence they adopted 
it, with that energy which is characteristic of their order, and 
which is more common among them than among any other rank 
of society. The result was, that, in 1768, the great work was 
fairly begun ;'** and the first step was taken towards what, in 
a material point of view, was an enterprise of vast importance, 
but, in a social and intellectual point of view, was of still supe- 
rior value, inasmuch as, by supplying a cheap and easy transit 
through the heart of the most populous part of Scotland, it had 
a direct tendency to make different districts and different places 
feel that each had need of others, and thus encouraging the 


™ «Betwixt the year 1750 and 1760, a great degree of patriotic enthusiasm 
arose in Scotland to encourage arts and manufactures; and the Edin 
was established in 1755 for the express purpose of improving these.” Bower's His- 
tory of the University of seme d vol. iii. pp. 126, 7. 
wf “The first country-bank that any where a uaren, was the Aberdeen Bank, 
which was settled in 1749: it was immediately fo owed by a similar establishment 
in Glasgow during the same year." Chalmers Caledonia, vol. iii, p, 9, 4to, 1824, 
Kennedy Pryor 3 of Aberdeen, 4to, 1818, vol ii. p. 195) says: “Banking was 
originally Tcu n Aberdeen about the year 1752, by a few of the principal 
citizens who were engaged in commerce and manufactures. They commenced busi- 
ness, upon a limited scale, in an office ou the north side of the Street, issued 
notes of hand, of five pounds and of twenty shillings sterling, and discounted bills 
and promissory notes, for the accommodation of the public.” It is uncertain if Chal- 
mers knew of this passage; but he was a more accurate writer than Kennedy, and 
i therefore, prefer his authority. Besides, Kennedy vaguely says, * about the year 
62, 
75 4 After having been frequently proposed, since the Union, this canal was nt 
in 1768, and finished in 1790. The trade upon it is already grent, 
and is rapidly increasing.” Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 
279, 280, Edinburgh, 1792. Sce also vol. xii. p. 125; Jrving’s History of Dumbar- 
tonshire, 1860, 4to, p. 947 ; and an interesting contemporary notice in Nimmo's 
History of Stirlingshire, Edinburgh, 1777, pp. 468-481. In 1767, Watt was em- 
rer as a surveyor, See Muirhcad's Life of Watt, 2d edit. London, 1859, p. 
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notion that all belonged to one common scheme, it assisted in 
diminishing local prejudice and assuaging local jealousy ; while, 
in the same proportion, b had habit to move out of the 
narrow circle in which bitually lived, it prepared 
them for a certain enl ment of mind, which is the natural 
consequence of seeing a under various aspects, and which 
is never found in any country in which —* meens of travelling 
are either very hazardous or very e 

Such was the state of Scotland —— the middle of the 
cighteenth century ; and surely a fairer prospect was never 
opened to any country. The land was at peace, It had noth- 
ing to fear, either from foreign invasion, or from domestic tyran- 
ny. The arts, which increase the comfort of man, and minister 
to his happiness, were sedulously cultivated ; wealth was being 
created with unexampled sped d and' the blessings which follow 
in the train of wealth were being widely diffused; while the 
insolence of the nobility was so effectually curbed, that indus- 
trious citizens could, for the first time, feel their own indepen- 
dence, could know that what they earned, that likewise they 

should enjoy, and could hold themselves erect, and with a manly 
brow, in the presence of a class before whom they had long 
crouched in abject submission. 

Besides this, a great literature now arose, a literature of 
rare and surpassing beauty. To narrate the intellectual achieve- 
ments of the Scotch during the eighteenth century, in a manner 
at all commensurate with their importance, would require a 
ge treatise, and I cannot now stop even to mention what 

educated persons are at least partly 4a eR with ; each 
student recognizing the value of what was done in his own pur- 
suit. In the last chapter of this volume, I shall, however, 
attempt to give some idea of the general results considered as a 
whole ; at present, it is enough to say, that in every branch of 
knowledge this once poor and ignorant people produced original 
and successful thinkers. What makes the more remarkable, 


is its complete contrast to their former state. Down even to 
the of the eighteenth century, Scotland could only 
boast of two authors whose works have benefited mankind. They 
were Buchanan and Napier. Buchanan was the first political 
writer who held accurate views respecting government, and who 
— omen the true relation between the people and their 


me ts on a solid basis, and vindicated, 
eye anticipation, aero revolutions. Napier, — 
bold in another — ve reg a succeeded by a ty effort 


AO pahing to its extreme consequence, a 


of the progression of numbers, which is so smpe wot qe ws 





potent, that it unravels the most tedious and intricate calcula» 
tions, and, thus economizing the labours of the brain, has saved 
ind benefactors eir species ; but stand 
— the other authors Scotland produced down to the clos 
of the seventeenth century had never been born, or if, being 
born, they had never written, society would have lost nothing, 
but would be in exactly the same position as it now is. X 
Early, however, in the eighteenth century, a movement was 
felt all over Europe, and in that movement Scotland participated. 
A spirit of inquiry was abroad, so general and so searching, that 
no country could entirely escape from its action. ine men 
were excited, and even grave men were stirred. It seemed as 
if a long night were about to close. Light broke forth where 
before there was nothing but darkness. Opinions which hađ 
stood the test of ages were suddenly questioned ; and in every 
direction doubts sprung up, and proofs were demanded, The 
human mind, waxing bold, would not be satisfied with the old 
evidence, "Things were examined at their foundation, and the 
basis of every belief was jealously scrutinized. For a time, this 
was confined to the higher intellects ; but soon the movement 
spread, and, in the most advanced countries, worked upon nearly 
all classes, In England and in France, the result was extremely 
beneficial It might have been hoped, that in Scotland likewise, 
the popular mind would gradually have become enlightened. 
But notso. Time rolled on ; one generation succeeded another ; 
the eighteenth century passed away; ihe nineteenth century 
came ; and still the people made no sign. The gloom of tho 
middle ages was yet upon them. While all around was light, 
the Scotch, enveloped in mist, crept on, groping their way, 
dismally, and with fear. While other nations were shaking off 
their old superstitions, this singular people clung to theirs with 
undiminished tenacity. Now, indeed, their grasp is gradually 
slackening, but with extreme slowness, and threatening reac- 
tions frequently appear. This, as it always has been, and still 
is, the curse of Scotland, so also is it the chief difficulty with 
which the historian of Scotland has to contend. Everywhere 
else, when the rise of the intellectual classes, and that of the 
trading and manufacturing classes, have accompanied each other, 
the invariable result has been, a diminution of the power of the 
clergy, and, consequently, a diminution of the influence of super- 
stition. The peculiarity of Scotland is, that, during the eigh- 
teenth century, and even down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the industrial and intellectual progress has continued 
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without materially shaking the authority of the priestoood.'** 
Strange and unequalled combination ! The — of bold and 
enterprising merchants, of shrewd manufacturers, of 
men of business, and of cunning artificers ; the country, too, 
such fearless thinkers as George Buchanan, David Hume, and 
Adam Smith, is awed by a few noisy and ignorant preachers, to 
whom it allows a license, and yields a submission, disgraceful 
to the ago and — with the —— notions of 
liberty, A people, in many respects very advanced, and holdi 
upon political subjects enlightened views, do, upon all sico 
subjects, display a littleness of mind, an illiberality of sentiment, 
a heat of temper, and a love of persecuting others, which shows 
that the Protestantism of which they boast has done them no 
good ; that, in the most important matters, it has left them as 
narrow as it found them ; and that it has been unable to free 
them from prejudices which make them the laughing-stock of 
Europe, and which have turned the very name of ihe Scotch 
Kirk into a by-word and a reproach among educated men. 

I shall now endeavour to explain how all this arose, and how 
such apparent inconsistencies are to be reconciled. That they 
may be reconciled, and that the inconsistencies are merely ap- 
parent and not real, will be at once admitted by whoever is 
capable of a scientific conception of history. For, in the moral 
world, as in the physical world, nothing is anomalous ; not 
is unnatural; nothing is strange. All is order, symmetry, 
law. There are opposites, but there are no contradictions. In - 
the character of a nation, inconsistency is impossible, Such 
however, is still the backward condition of the human mind, 
with so evil and jaundiced an eye do we approach the greatest 
—— that not only common writers, but even men from whom 

tter things might be hoped, are on this point involved in con* 
stant confusion, perplexing themselves and their readers by speak- 
ing of inconsistency, as if it were a quality belonging to the sub- 
ject which they investigate, instead of being, as it really is, a 
measure of their own ignorance. It is the business of the histo- 
rian to remove this ignorance, by showing that the movements of 
nations are ly regular, and that, like all other movements, 
they are solely determined by their antecedents. If he cannot 


do this, he is no historian. He may be an annalist, or a biog- 
rapher, or a chronicler, but higher than that he cannot rise, 
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unless he is imbued with that spirit of science which teaches, as 
an article of faith, the doctrine of uniform sequence ; in other 
words, the doctrine that certain events having already happened, 
certain other events corresponding to them will also happen. 
To seize this idea with firmness, and to apply it on all occasions, 
without listening to any exceptions, is extremely difücult, but 
it must be done by whoever wishes to elevate the study of his- 
tory from its present crude and informal state, and do what he 
may towards placing it in its proper rank, as the head and chief 
of all the sciences, Even then, he cannot perform his task un- 
less his materials are ample, and derived from sources of unques- 
tioned credibility. But if his facts are sufficiently numerous ; 
if they are very diversified ; if they have been collected from 
such various quarters that they can check and confront each 
other, so as to do away with all suspicion of their testimony 
being garbled ; and if he who uses them possesses that faculty of 
generalization, without wbich nothing great can be achieved, he 
will hardly fail in bringing some part of his labours to a prosper- 
ous issue, provided he devotes all his strength to that one enter- 
prise, postponing to it every other object of ambition, and sacri- 
ficing to it many interests which men hold dear, Some of the 
most pleasurable incentives to action, he must disregard. Not for 
him, are those rewards, which, in other pursuits, tho seme en- 
ergy would have earned ; not for him, the sweets of popular ap- 
plause ; not for him, the luxury of power ; not for him, a share 
in the councils of his country ; not for him, a conspicuous and 
honoured place before the public eye. Albeit conscious of what 
he could do, he may not compete in the great contest; he can- 
not hope to win the prize ; he cannot even enjoy the excitement 
of the struggle. To him, the arena is closed, His recompense 
lies within himself, and he must learn to care little for the sym- 
pathy of his fellow-creatures, or for such honours as they are 
able to bestow. So far from looking for these things, he should 
rather be prepared for that obloquy which always awaits those, 
who, by opening up new veins of thought, disturb the prejudices 
of their contemporaries, While ignorance, and worse than igno- 
rance, is imputed to him, while his motives are misrepresented 
and his integrity impeached, while he is accused of denying the 
value of moral principles, and of attacking the foundation of all 
religion, as if he were some public enemy, who made it his busi- 
ness to corrupt society, and whose delight it was to see what 
evil he could do; while these charges are brought forward, and 
repeated from mouth to mouth, he must be capable of pursuing . 
in silence the even tenor of his way, without swerving, without 
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pausing, and without stepping from his path to notice the 

outcries which he cannot but hear, and which he is more 
than human if he does not long to rebuke. These are the qual- 
ities, and these the high resolves, indispensable to him, who, on 
the most important of all subjects, believing that the old road 
is worn out and useless, seeks to strike out a new one for him- 
self, and, in the effort, not only perhaps exhausts his strength, 
but is sure to incur the enmity of those who are bent on main- 
taining the ancient scheme unimpaired. To solve the great 
problem of affairs; to detect those hidden cireumstances which 
determine the march and destiny of nations; and to find, in the 
events of the past, a key to the proceedings of the future, is 
nothing less than to unite into a single science all the laws of 
the moral and physical world. Whoever does this, will build 
up afresh the fabric of our knowledge, re-arrange its various 
parts, and harmonize its apparent discrepancies. Perchance, 
the human mind is hardly ready for so vast an enterprise. At 
all events, he who undertakes it will meet with little sympathy, 
and will find few to help him. And let him toil as he may, the 
sun and noontide of his life shall pass by, the evening of his 
days shall overtake him, and he himself have to quit the scene, 
leaving that unfinished which he had vainly hoped to complete. 
He may lay the foundation ; it will be for his successors to raise 
the edifice, Their hands will give the last touch; they will 
reap the glory ; their names will be remembered when his is 
forgotten. It is, indeed, too true, that such a work requires, 
not only several minds, but also the successive experience of 
several generations, Once, I own, I thought otherwise. Once, 
when I first caught sight of the whole field of knowledge, and 
seemed, however dimly, to discern its various parts and the relation 
they bore to each other, I was so entranced with its surpassing 
beauty, that the judgment was beguiled, and I deemed. myselt 
able, not only to cover the surface, but also to master the de- 
tails. Little did I know how the horizon enlarges as well as 
recedes, and how vainly we grasp at the fleeting forms, which 
melt away and elude us in the distance. Of all that I had 
hoped to do, I now find. but too surely how small a part I shall 
accomplish, In those early aspirations, there was much that 
was fanciful ; perhaps there was much that was foolish. Per- 
haps, too, they contained n moral defect, and savoured of an 
arrogance which belongs to a strength that refuses to recog- 
nize its own weakness, Still, even now that they are defeated 
and brought to nought, I cannot repent having indulged in 
them, but, on the contrary, I would willingly recall them € V 

Vor. IL—17 
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thing, perhaps, on which posterity may build. 1 
ever, only be a fragment of my original design. | 
last cha I have attempted, and in the two next chapters 1 
shall still further attempt, to solve a curious problem in the 
history of Scotland, which is intimately connected with other 
problems of a yet graver import : but though the solution will, 
believe, be complete, the evidence of the solution will, most 
assuredly, be imperfect. I regret to add, that such imperfec- 
tion is henceforth an essential part of my plan. It is essential, 
because I despair of supplying those deficiencies in my knowl- 
- edge, of which I grow more sensible in proportion-as my views 
become more extensive. It is also essential, because, after a 
fair estimate of my own strength, of the probable duration of 
my life, and of the limits to which industry can safely be push- 
ed, 1 have been driven to the conclusion, that this Introduction, 
which I had projected as a solid foundation on which the his- 
tory of England might subsequently be raised, must either be 
greatly curtailed, and consequently shorn of its force, or that, if 
not eurtailed, there will hardly be a chance of my being able to 
narrate, with the amplitude and fulness of detail which they 
richly deserve, the deeds of that great and splendid nation with 
which I am best acquainted, and of which it is my pride to 
the hig —— he C ber. It ix m the free, —— nan 
the high-mind ish people, that my sympathies are 
closely connected ; q them my affections naturally: centre ; 
from their literature, and from their example, my best lessons 
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have been learnt; and it is now the most cherished and the 
most sacred desire of my heart, that I may succeed in writing 
their history, and in unfolding the successive phases of their 
mighty career, while I am yet somewhat equal to the task, and 
before my faculties have begun to dwindle, or the power of con- 
tinuous attention has begun to decay. 


CHAPTER V. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE SCOTCH INTELLECT DURING THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THE remaining part of this volume, I purpose to devote to an 
attempt to unravel still further that twofold paradox, which 
forms the prominent peculiarity of the history of Scotland. 
The paradox consists, as we have seen, in the fact, first, that 
the same people have long been liberal in politics, and illiberal 
in religion ; and, secondly, that the brilliant, inquisitive, and 
sceptical literature, which they produced in the eighteenth 
century, was unable to weaken their superstition, or to instil 
into them wiser and larger maxims on religious matters, From 
an early period, there were, as I have endeavoured to show, 
many circumstances which predisposed the Scotch to supersti- 
tion, and, so far, had a general connexion with the subject 
before us. But the remarkable phenomenon with which we are 
immediately concerned, may, I think, be traced to two distinct 
causes. The first cause was, that, for a hundred and twenty 
years after the establishment of Protestantism, the rulers of 
Scotland either neglected the church or persecuted it, thereby 
driving the clergy into the arms of the people, from whom alone 
they could obtain sympathy and support. Hence an alliance 
between the two parties, more intimate than would otherwise 
have been possible ; and hence, too, the rise of that democratic 
spirit which was the necessary consequence of such an union, 
and which the clergy encouraged, because they were opposed 
end thwarted by the upper classes, So far, the result was 
extremely beneficial, as it produced a love of independence and 
a hatred of tyranny, which, twice during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, saved the country from the yoke of a cruel despotism. 
But these very circumstances, which guarded the people against 
— despotism, exposed them all the more to ecclesiastical 
espotism. For, having no one to trust except their preachers, 
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they trusted them entirely, and upon all subj 

gradually became supreme, not only in spiri 

also in temporal ones, Late in the sixteeenth century, they 
had been glad to take refuge among the people ; before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, they ruled the people. How 
shamefully they abused their power, and how, by i 
the worst kind of superstition, they prolonged the reign of 
ignorance, and stopped the march of society, will be related in 
the course of this chapter; but, in fairness to them, we ought 
to acknowledge, that the religious servitude into which the 
Scotch fell during the seventeenth century, was, on the whole, 
a willing one, and that, mischievous as it was, it had at least a 
noble origin, inasmuch as the influence of the Protestant 

is mainly to be ascribed to the fearlessness with which they 
came forward as leaders of the people, at a period when that 
post was full of danger, and when the upper e were ready 
to unite with the crown in destroying the last vestiges of na- 
tional liberty. 

To trace the operation of this cause of Scotch superstition, 
will be the business of the present chapter ; while, in the next 
and concluding chapter, I shall examine the other cause, which 
I have as yet hardly mentioned. This latter inquiry will in- 
yolve some considerations respecting the philosophy of method, 
still imperfectly appreciated among us, and on which the his- 
tory of the Scotch mind wil throw considerable light. For, 
it wil appear, that, during the eighteenth century, the ablest 
Beotchmen, with hardly an exception, adopted a method of in- 
vestigating truth, which cut them off from the sympathies of 
their countrymen, and prevented their works from —— 
the effect which they might otherwise havo done. The result 
was, that though a very sceptical literature was produced, 
scepticism made no progress, and therefore superstition was 
undiminished, The highly-educated minds, indeed, were affect- 
ed; but they formed a class apart, and there were no means of 
communication between them and the people. That this was 
owing to the method which literary men employed, I hope to 
it in the next chapter ; and if I succeed in doing so, it will 

evident, that I have been guilty of no exaggeration in term- 
ing this the second great cause of the prolongation of Scotch 
superstition, since it was sufficiently powerful to prevent the 
intellectual classes from exercising their natural as 
the disturbers of old opinions, - 

We have already seen, that, almost immediately after the 
Reformation, ill-feeling arose between the upper classes and the 
spiritual leaders of the Protestant church, and that Aa Me 
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ciated, in the en mind, the love of aee ty with the love 
of the church. Subsequent events strengthened this association.* 


1Tn 1638, one of the most eminent of the Scotch clergy writes: “Our maine 
ah Hach pons tote ta ever teat “rear che wil IUE 
ane En ro to upon for ever he: ratt ota 
of T Canterbutic ^ Baillies Letters end Ji Journals, vol LA deed 
“This kirk is a free and independant kirk, no Jess then Kingdom 
iade ant kingdom; and as our own Patriots can best judge w at is 
e kingdom, so our own Pastors should be most able to I 
worsh 4 beseemeth our Reformation, and what serveth most per ress) 
cople.” Two generations later, one of the most popular — — 
Union was, that it might enable the English to S ek eL grids upon 
De Fos History of the Union between England i 284, 359. 
| ger of the Church of Scotland, from the suffrages of ish bishops," &c. 
` The hatred which the Scotch naturally felt against the E ha pro 
ited so much suffering upon them, was intense about the middle of the sorenteenth 
tury, notwithstanding the temporary union of the two nations wesinst Charles, 
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a forcign yoke. The clergy ined. . Cromwell, 
who knew that they were the chief obstacle to completing his 
conquest, hated them, and did every thing he could to ruin 
them. . But their power was too deeply seated to be shaken. 
From their pulpits, they continued to influence and animate the 
people. In face of the invaders, and in spite of them, the Scotch 
church continued to hold its General Assemblies, until the sum- 
mer of 1653. Then, indeed, they had to yield to brute force ; 
and the people, to their unutterable grief, beheld the venerated 
representatives of the Scotch kirk driven from ‘their place of 
meeting cs mn soldiers, and led like criminals through the 
streets of 


In 1652, “the criminal record is full of cases of murder of English soldiers, They 
were cut off by the Be poopie, whenever a fitting — —— a3 
as the French soldiers were in Spain during the Peninsu- 
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Baillie; ina letter to Calamy, dated Glasgow, 27th 3 July 1653, He writes: “That 
on the 20th of July last, when our Gen Assemblie was sett in the ordinarie tyme 
and Lieutenant-Colonell Cotterall besett the church with some rattes sen mu 
queteirs and a troup of horse; himself (after our fast, wherein Mr. Dickson and Mr. 
Dowglas had two gracious sermons) entered the Assemblie-house, and, immediate 
after Mr. Dickson the Moderator his prayer, required audienco; wherein he inqui 
If we did sitt there by the authority of the Parliament of the Commonwej 

d? or of the Commanders-in-chiefe of the English forces? or of the 
in Scotland? The Moderator replyed, That we were ano Ecel 1 
ane Spirituall court of Jesus Christ, which medled not with an thing Cirilo; 
) t our — God, and — bythe «ap of the boa —— 
n AU t, Solemn League an venan e most 0 —— 
* Oblledged to defend our Generill Assomblie. When some 
this Vind à had —* the Lieutenant-Colonell told us, his order was to E 
whereupon he ——— all of us to follow him, else he would drag us out of a 
rowme. When we had entored a Protestation of this unheard-of and une 
violence, we did ryse and follow him; he ledd us all — the whole streets. 
myle out of the towne, encomp r us with foot-companies of musqueteirs, ai 
horsemen without; all the peop gazing and mourning as zt the saddest 
they had ever seen. When he had ledd us a myle without the towne, 
d what further he had in commission, That we should not dare to mest at 
moro above three in nu d that a by ed o'clock. to-morrow, we 
depart the towne, under being guiltie of the publick peace: And 
the day ——— sound of trumpet, we were commanded. off towne under tbe 
paine of present $ Thu Generall Assemblie, the glory and 

of our Church upon att, ur souldiarie, crushed and trod under foot, - 

. eut the least provocatione from us, at t time, P "i word oz r deed.” Baillie's 
Letters and Journals, vol. ) 
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ard. To all other considerations were subordinate. The 
Scotch loved — and hated England. Yet, even these two 
passions, notwithstanding their strength, were as nothing, in 
comparison with thcir intense desire to extend and to propagate, 
if need be at the point of the sword, their own Presbyterian 
polity. This was their first and paramount duty. They fought, 
indeed, for freedom, but, above all, they fought for religion. In 
their eyes, Charles was the idolatrous head of an idolatrous 
church, and that church they were resolved to destroy. "They 
felt that their cause was holy, and they went forth full of confi- 
dence, convinced that the sword of Gideon was drawn on their 
side, and that their enemies would be delivered up to them. 
The rebellion, therefore, against Charles, which, on the part 
of the English, was essentially secular," was, on the part of the 
Sootch, essentially religious. This was because with us, the 
laymen were stronger than the clergy; while with them, the 
clergy were stronger than the laymen. In 1643, both nations 
having united against the king, it was thought | advisable that 
an intimate alliance should be concluded ; but, in the negotia- 
tions which. followed, it is noticed, by a contemporary observer, 
that though the English merely wished for a civil league, the 
Scotch demanded a religious covenant. And as they would 


only continue the war on condition that this was granted, the 
English were obliged to give way. The result was the Solemn 
League and Covenant, by which what seemed a cordial union 
was effected between the two countries. Such a t was, 
however, sure to be short-lived, as each party had different ob- 
jects ; the aim of the English being political, while that of the 


* “The out of prelacy and the wicked pr o 80 onary 
Pay Per duty." N. 7 Naphtali, or the Wrestlings of the Ohurch of Scot- 
—* 53, 64. This refers to the Covenant of 1643. So, too, the continuator of 
story of the Kirk, p. 521, y naden dha yest 109, , that the object of tho 
ce prelaticall t, countenanced by tho 
Mt ora poe a e, e Reverend Samuel Ruther- 
(ri eum of his foul womb." “then Res Later 13 — 
t fruit o oul wom 
inten, onu oto in Jack but was a Án es 
vec (rry oce a Hi ili ion, > 
Baillie, writing an account e proceedin 
er Assembly in the preceding month, says, “In —— 
had hard enough debates. The were for a civill League, > we fora religious 
Letter to Mr, William , dated 22d September 1643, in B 
—— vol. ii, p. 90. 
ue and Covenant," which “is memorable as the first 
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Scotch was religious, The M tO of this difference were 
soon apparent. In January 1645, negotiations having been 
opened with the king, commissioners met at Uxbridge, with the 
view of concluding a peace, The attempt failed, as might have 
been expected, seeing that, not only were the pretensions of the 
king irreconcilable with those of his opponents, but that the 
pretensions of his opponents were irreconcilable with each other. 
At Uxbridge, during the conferences, the Scotch expressed 
their readiness to concede to him what he required, if he would 
gratify them in regard to the Church ; while the English, occu- 
pying themselves with civil and political questions, cared less, 
says Clarendon, for what concerned the Church than for any 
thing else.'* A better illustration could hardly be found of the 
secular character of the English rebellion, as compared with the 
spiritual character of the Scotch rebellion. ` Indeed, the Scotch, 
so far from concealing this, boasted of it, and evidently thought 
that it proved how superior they were to their worldly-minded 
neighbours In February 1645, the General Assembly issued 
an address to the nation, including not only those who were at 
home, but also those who served in armies out of Scotland. In 
this document, which, proceeding from such a quarter, neces- 
sarily exercised great influence, political considerations, as hav- 
ing to do merely with the temporal happiness of men, are treat- 
ed as insignificant, and almost despicable. That Rupert was 
defeated, and that York and Newcastle were taken, were but 
trifling matters. They were only the means of accomplishing 
an end, and that end was the reformation of religion in England, 
and the establishment there of the pure Presbyterian polity.'* | 


? The Chancellor of Scotland “did as good as conclude * that if the king would 
satisfy them in the business of the Church, they would not concern themselves in 
any of the other demands!" . .. “And it was manifest enough, by the private 
conferences with other of the commissioners, that the parliament took none of the 

-points in controversy less to heart, or were less united in, than in what concerned 
the Church,"  Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, edit. Oxford, 1843, p. 522. See 
also p. 527: “that the Scots would insist upon the whole government of the Churcb, 
and in all other matters would defer to the king." —— 

= Sce this extraordinary document in Acts of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland 1638 to 1842, pp. 122-128, Edinburgh, 1843, It is entitled “A 
solemne and sensonable warning to the noblemen, barons, gentlemen, burrows, 
ministers, and commons of Scotland; as also to armies without and within this king- 
dom," In it (p. 128) occurs the following paseage: "And for our part, our forces 
sent into that kingdom, in pursuance of that Covenant, have been so mercifully and 
manifestly assisted and blessed from heaven (though in the mids of many dangers and 

' distresses, and much want and hardship) and have been so farre instrumentall to 
the foyling and scattering of two principall armies, first, the Marquesse of New 
Castle his army; and afterward Prince Rupert's and bis together; and to the re- 
ducing of two strong cities, York and Newcastle, that we have what to answer the 
enemy that reproacheth us concerning that busiuesse, and that which may make in- 
iquitie it self to stop her mouth, But which is more unto ws than all victories or 

whalsomever temporall blessing, the reformation of religion in England, and uniformi 
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` A war, undertaken with such holy objects, and conceived in 
so elevated a spirit, was supposed to be placed under the im- 
mediate protection of the Deity, on whose behalf it was carried 
on, In the language of the time, it was a war for God, and for 
God's church. Every victory that was obtained, was the result, 
not of the skill of the general, nor of the valour of the troops, 
but was an answer to prayer." When a battle was lost, it-was 
either because God was vexed at the sins of the people,'* or else 
to show them that they must not trust to the arms of the flesh.** 


ty therein between both kingdoms (a principal end of that Covenant), is so far 
advanced, that the English Service-Book with the Holy-Dayes and many other cere- 
monies contained in it, together with the Prelacy, the fonntain of all these, are 
abolished and taken away by ordinance of parliament, and a directory for the wor- 
ship of God in all the three kingdoms agreed upon in the Assemblies, and in the 
Parliaments of both kingdoms, without a eontrary voice in either; the government 
of the kirk by congregational elderships, classical presbyteries, provincial and: na- 
tional assemblies, is ed upon by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, which 
js also voted and concluded in both Houses of the Parliament of England.” 

* In 1644, “God ansuered our Wednesday'a prayers: Balfour and Waller had 
gotten n glorious victorie over Forth and Hopton, and routed them. totallie, horse 
and foot." Baillic's Letters and Journals, vol. ii. p.155. In the same year, thanks- 
givings being offered at Aberdeen for the victory of Leslie over Rupert, “oure 
minister Mr. William Strathauchin declairit out of pulpit that this victory wes 
miraculous, wrocht by the fynger of God." Spalding’s History of the Troubles, vol. 
ii, p.254. In 1648, the Commissioners of the General Assembly, in an address to 
the Prince of Wales, stated that the Deity had been “fighting for his people;” 
meaning by his people, the Scotch people. They added, that the fact of their 
enemies having been repulsed, was a proof ** how sore the Lord had been displeased 
with their way.” Clarendon State Papers, vol. ji. p. 424, Oxford, 1773, folio, 

? Two Scotch notices are now before.me of the fatal battle of Dunbar, Accord- 
ing to one, the defeat was intended to testify against “the great sin and wicked- 
ness” of the people. Naphtali, or the Wrestlings of the Church of Scotland, p. 75. 
According to the other, it was owing to the anger of the Deity at the Scotch show- 
nien wour to the partizans of Charles. For, says the Reverend Alexander 
Shields, “both at that time, and since that time, the Lord never countenanced an 
expedition where that malignant interest was taken in unto the state of the quarrel, 
Upon thís, our land was invaded by Oliver Cromwell, who defeat our army at Dun- 
bar, where the anger of the Lord was evidently seen to smoke against us, for espous- 
ing that interest," Shields Hind let loose, p.15. These opinions were formed after 
the battle. Before the battle, a different hypothesis was broached. Sir Edward 
"Walker, wlio was in Scotland at the time, tells us, that the clergy assured the peoplo 
that “they had an army of saints, and that they could not be beaten." Journal 
Affairs in Scotland in 1650, in Walker's Historical Discourses, London, 1705, folio, 
p. 165. 

UN Each new victory of Montrose was expressly attributed to the admonitory 
*indignation of the Lord" against his chosen people for their sin, in ‘trusting too 
much to the arm of flesh." — Napier's Life of Montrose, Edinburgh, mena A 
Compare Guthrie's Considerations contributing unto the Discovery of the gers 
that threaten Religion, pp. 274, 275, reprinted Edinburgh, 1846. Guthrie was at the 
height of his reputation in the middle of the seventeenth century, Lord Somerville 
says of the Scotch, when they were making war against Charles IL, that it was 
“ordinary forthem, dureing the wholl tyme of this warre, to attribute ther great 
successe to the goodnesse and justice of their cause, untill Divyne Justice trysted 
them with some crosse dispensatione, and then you might have heard this: language 
from them, that it pleased the Lord to give his oune the heavyest end of the tree 
to bear, that the saints and people of God must still be sufferers while they are hara 
away; that that malignant party was God's rod to punish them for her umlimle- 
fullnesse,” &c. Somerville’s Memorie of the Somervilles, vol, Wi py. VA, BS. 
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Nothing was natural ; all was The entire course 
of affairs was governed, not by their own antecedents, but b 
a series of miracles. To assist the Scotch, winds were ] 
and storms were lulled, Such intelligence as was important 
for them to receive, was.often brought by sea ; and, on those 
occasions, it was expected that, if the wind were unfavourable, 
Providence would interfere, would shift it from one quarter to 
another, and, when the news had safely arrived, would allow it 
to return to its former direction.” 
It was in this way that, in Scotland, every thing conspired 
to strengthen that religious element which the force of circum- 
stances had, at an early period, made prominent, and which now 
threatened to absorb all the other elements of the national 
character. The clergy were supreme; and habits of mind, 
natural and becoming to themselves, were diffused among all 
classes. The theories of a single profession outweighed those 
of all other professions ; and not only war, but also trade, liter- 
ature, science, and art, were held of no account unless they min- 
istered to the general feeling. A state of society so narrow and 
so one-sided, has never been seen in any other country equally 
civilized. Nor did there appear much chance of abating this 
strange monopoly. As the seventeenth century advanced, the 
same train of events was continued ; the clergy and the peo 
always making common cause against the crown, and being, 
the necessity of self-preservation, forced into the most intimate 
union with each other. Of this, the preachers availed themselves 
to strengthen their own influence ; and for upwards of a cen- 
tury their exertions stopped all intellectual culture, discouraged 
all independent inquiry, made men in religious matters fearful 
and austere, and coloured the whole national character with that 
dark hue, which, though now gradually softening, it still retains, 
The Scotch during the seventeenth century, instead of culti- 
vating the arts of life, improving their minds, or adding to their 
wealth, passed the greater part of their time in what were called 
religious exercises, "The sermons were so long and so frequent, 
that they absorbed all leisure, and yet the people were never 
weary of hearing them. When a preacher was once in 
pulpit, the only limit to his loquacity was his strength, Being 
sure of a patient and reverential audience, he went on as long 
" Baillie mentions, in 1644, an instance of these expectations being fulfilled. 
He says (Zettera and Journals, vol. ii. p. 188), “These things were brought in at a 
portage frm Holy Talend to Yarmouth. la thistle Biarea; Abe] ud di eund SU 
hatte an heli til the wind turned contrare,” Compare p. 14 : “If this — 
we look for a new lyfe and vigoure in all affaires, especiallio if it please God to 


send a sweet north-wind, carrying the certain news of the taking of Newcastle, 
which we dailie expect,” 


r 
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as he could. If he discoursed for two hours without intermis- 
sion, he was valued as a zealous pastor, who had the good of 
his flock at heart ; and —* about as ee ano 
clergyman could perform, use, in uttering his sentiments, 
he was expected to display great vehemence, and to evince his 
earnestness by and sweating abundantly. This bound- 
ary was, however, often passed by those who were equal to tho 
labor ; and Forbes, who was vigorous as well as voluble, thought 
nothing of preaching for five or six hours.* But, in ‘the ordi- 
nary course of nature, such feats were rare ; and, as the 

were in these matters extremely eager, an ingenious contrivance 
was hit upon whereby their desires might be satisfied. On great 
occasions, several clergymen were present in the same church, 
in order that, when edem was fatigued, he might leave the pulpit, 
and be succeeded by another, w , in his turn, was followed by 
a third ; the patience of the Mendes being apparently inex- 
haustible.* Indeed, the Scotch, by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, had accustomed to look up to their min- 
ister as if he were d wear dwell with rapture upon every 
word that dropt from his lips. To hear a favourite preacher, 
they would incur any fatigue, and would undertake long jour- 
neys without sleep or food,* Their power of attention was 


? No one, perbaps, carried this further than John Menzies, the celebrated 
rg of divi at Aberdeen. “Such was his uncommon fervour in a a 

that, we are fried he r preac! and to 
wet two or three napkins in Wolrow's d 


Select Biographies, pu 
Lord — shige in 1079, — “their thun 
Dean of later period, but is 
descri I rgetio pi 


had a great — * UN a for he gat: and 

swat like mischeef,’ ” Reminiscences of ife and Character, by E. 
Bean af Bilahare MNA he bad a strange faculty of preaching 
fivo or six hours at a time.” Burnet's History of his own Time, vol. d Even 
eny in the elgbiecuth century when e ESETE was beginning to decline, 
d Thomson came near Mo Forbes. 





preached on Monday by way of thanksgiving. e de 
Such eagerness, and yet such patience, indicate a state of 
society altogether peculiar, and for which we find no parallel in 
the history of any civilized country. This intense desire to hear 
whatever the preachers had to say, was, in itself, a homage of 
the most flattering kind, and was naturally accompanied by a 
belief that they were endowed with a light which was withheld 
from their less gifted countrymen, It is not surprising that - 


one, was overlaid and crowded every Sabbath-day, and very many, without doors, 
from d 7" Kilbryde, Glas: 


istant parish milton, 
greatest part of 


d fi 
nick Biographi deli, Glasgow, 178 


2 «Out of one pulpit p Pho have sermons per week, all under one 


roof" A Modern Account nd, in The Harleian Miscellany, vol, iv, p. 188, 
edit. Park, London, 1810, 4to. 


^! “But where the greatest was more sound, they gave the sacrament with 
a new and unusual solemnity. On the Wednesday befo: ey held a fast day, with 
pee and sermons for about eight or ten hours together: on the Saturday they 
ind two or three preparation sermons: and on the 8 day they had &o very 
many, that the action continued above twelve hours in some : ended 
with three or four sermons on Monday for thanksgiving.” 
F Time, vol. i. p. 108. 
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the clergy, who, at no period, and in no nation, have been 
remarkable for their or fora want of confidence in 
themselves, should under circumstances so eminently favourable 
to their pretensions have been somewhat elated, and should 
have claimed an authority even greater than that which was 
— — 
the uent history of : ‚it wi necessary to 

lect some evidence respecting their conduct, which will haye 
the further advantage of exhibiting the true character of spirit- 
ual ination, and of showing how it works, not only on the 
intellectual, but also on the practical life of a 


22 «The power of those kirk-sessions, which are now private 
whose meetings and the public take no interest whatever, is 
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— — 
ant fom church vil tho minister was pm 
him, all must listen, and him all must obey. 


ear 1640, op says — 


— tie 


‚not only the ministry of h 


I aos 


Presta" 


every , including - 
vanis, might be beaten i£ they used improper “Tt is 
a pu ns ee 
ted for the $ 
Aberdeen, 1846, p. 104. It also deri 303) that, in m the — 


27 In 1650, it was ordered, “That everio paroche be divydit in quem 
and each elder his owne quarter, over which he is to have speciall inspectioun, | 
that everie elder visit his quarter once everie month at least, according to the nct 
of the Generall Assemblie, 1649, and in thair visitatioun tak notice of all disorderlia 
walkeris, neglectouris of God's worship in thair families, sueareris, 
eris of aill houses, especiallie at vnseasonable tymes, and long sitteris pre in 
drinkeris of deals ane — s —*— — to MS rete "Ralnbergh, 1597 
— og em ; printed for the Ab ub. = 
p.168. “The elders cha in his own quarter, for trying tho manners of tbe 
people." The Government and Order of the Church of 
14. "This scarce little — is reprinted from the edition of 1641. 


tisement at the beginning: 

25 In 1652, the k-Session of Glasgow “ brot boyes and servants before them, for 
breaking the Sabbath, and otherfaults, They —* clandestine censors, and gave money 
to some for this end." Wodrow's Collections, vol. ii, part ii. p. 74, Glasgow, 1848, dto. 

? ^Tt is thocht expedient that ane baillie with tua of the sessioun pas throw tlie 
towne everie Sabboth day, and nott sic ns thay find absent fra the sermones ather 
afoir or efter none; and for that effect that thay and sersche sic houss as they 
think maist meit, and pas athort the streittis." tions from the Records of the 
Kirk Session, Presbytery, and Synod of Aberdeen, p. 26. 'o pas throw the towne 
to caus the people resort to the hering of the — p. bai: “Gan throw 
the towne on the ordinar preiching dayes in the weik, als weill as on the Saboth 
day, to caus the people resort to the sermones.” p. 77. See also p. 94; and Wod- 

row's Collections, vol. ii. part ii, p. 87: “the Session allous the searchers to go into 


houses and apprehend absents from the Yi" 


| 
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consent of his tribunal, no person might engage himself either 
as a domestic servant, or as a field labourer." If any one 
incurred the displeasure of the clergy, they did not scruple to 
summon his servants and force them to state whatever they 
knew respecting him, and whatever they had seen done in his 
house.” To speak di tfully of a preacher was a grievous 
offence ;* to differ from him was a heresy ;* even to pass him 
in the streets without saluting him, was punished as a crime.” 
His very name was regarded as sacred, and not to be taken in 
vain. And that it might be properly protected, and held in 
due honour, an Assembly of the Church, in 1642, forbad it to 
be used in any public paper unless the consent of the holy man 
had been previously obtained.** 

These and similar proceedings, being upheld by public opin- 


39 4 Another peculiarity was the supervision wielded over tho movements of peo- 
— — anro neither obtain lodging nor t except 
y a licence from the Kirk-Session, or, by defying this police e them- 
selves to fine and imprisonment.” Lawson's Book of Perth, p. xxxvii. burgh, 
1847. 
* In 1652, Sir Alexander Irvine indignantly writes, that the presbytery of Aber 
deen, “when they had tried many wnyes, bot in vaine, to mak this their 
vaine imaginatione, they, at lenthe, when all other meanes failed thame, by nne un- 
barbaritie, enforced my serwandis to reweall upon oathe what anwe, 


© 
2 In 1056, a servant was ordereıl to be 
Mr. Andrew MISK, that becaus 
ool" Selections 


witness, that n 
ee, rei 16. In 1607, ' Mr. William Cow- 
bert Keir that he had disdainfully spoken of his 
ordained him to be warned to the morrow.” Law 
's Book of Perth, p. 247. 
* In 1619, a man was summoned before tho Kirk-Session of Perth, because 
among other things, he would not 
comes him to his pastor;” but “ using any kind 
ence," The Chronicle of Perth, . The complaint was 
the minister himself. the Scotch clergy 


EA 


OWN Cosi" 


Vor. II.—18 





determine what any ime 8 — state ieri be.’ 
further, they claimed the eg wer, not only of foretelling hi 
g it; and they did not scruple F 


e, but also of contro 
— by their censures, they could open and shut 
kingdom heaven." As if this were not enough, they also 
ve out that a word of theirs could hasten the moment of 
eath, and by cutting off the sinner in his prime, ry B, pelos 
him at onco beforo the v of God... 


Me a cr ge having 

ways serup y erence to q 

——— E 

narrated in this chapter are so monstrous, that I hope to be excused in 

DEM Taree HE werner here s 
5 “Yea, such was their arrogance, that, as if — beca pitvy vo tia ae 

cils of God, or the dispensers of his —— wur ara a » 

nounce upon their future state, and doomed. them , both bod: 

torments.” Wishart’s —— of the 


to declare the 
p.4. ^" Assert- 
died. — nothing back.” 
Lips of tha Ren. Alerander Peden, pr 41, in vol Let Walker's Biographia Preshyte- 
riana, 
= “Tho power of the keys is given Aare n of the church, wherewith 
not only by the preaching of the —— to chureh censures, — -s 
end shut the kingdom of heaven," Dickson's Truth's Victory over Error, p. $82, 
“To preach. the Word, impugne, rebuik, admonishe, exhort and correct, and that 
under no less paine then casting both ‘bodie and soull- into eternall. hell's. fire." 
Forbes! Certaine Records touching the Estate of the Kirk, p. 519. ı She vora 
t Whatsoever ye shall bind on Earth shall be bound in Heayen,’ 


E les, and in them to other Ministers of Jesus Christ." 

Em p. 366, 

mitted and intrustodl to the pastors and other ruling officers of * Chureh.! didy 
60. 


p. 2 
2 “ Gird up the loins of your mind, and make you ready for vanos, Con Lacks, 
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company respecting the state 

listened with ili 5 

there was one exception., For, it so 

happened that a Roman Catholic was in the room, and he, of 

course, disagreed with the opinions expressed by the Presby- 

terian divine, If he had been a cautious man, he would have . 
kept his nt to himself; but being a hot-headed 

youth, and being impatient at seeing a single : 
the conversation, he lost his temper, and not . ridi 


I have often summoned you, and now I summon you again, to compear before your 
Judge, to make a reckoning of your life," Ri s Religious Letters, 
uM N 


afraid to sce w "x 1 
will smite some of you with death, 





wards, It seems that a Scotch 

Mr. Thomas Hog, was, like Welsh, 
when it so chanced that the servant forgot to lay the kn 
Mr. Hog, thinking the opportunity a favourable one, observe 
that such forgetfulness was of little moment, and that, 
we thought so much of our comforts here, it was far m 
necessary to consider = —— Ser ms, y in 
present, amused, either by the manner of Mr. Hog, or by the 
skill with which he introduced the topies of his own * n 
was unable to restrain himself, and burst into a violent fit 
laughter. The minister, however, was not to be checked, a 
he continued after such a fashion that the laughter was repeat- 
ed louder than ever. At length Mr. Hog turned ‚and 
told his merry comrade that very shortly he should seek for 
e but find it not. ‘That same night, the scoffer was taken 
ill, and in great alarm sent for Mr. . Tt w v j 
uscless, Before the clergyman could — his oe e MERE sinner 
was lying dead, a lost and ruined man.*' de 


via gms | 





ay = 
you go hence.’ All were silently astonished, waiting to see the issu wich fet - 
And while every man feared himselfe, except the insolent youth, he fel down ý 
suddenly at the foot of the table to shew the power of ealousie e 
mockers Sen Ai and the offers of his grace.” Fleming's Fulfilling of the Se — 
ture, pp. 5. 55* 
* “When they sat doun to supper, it seems, knives were forgote; and when the 
servant was rebuked, Mr. Hogg said, there was noe matter, for he had one in 1 
pocket, and it was a necessary companion for a travailer; nud, ns his uso was upou - 
evry thing, he took occasion to raise a spirituall discourse from it: ‘If we wer so 
carefull about accommodations in our way here, what care should we take in our 
spiritnall journey!’ and the like; at which the factour takes a kink of la: 
r. Hogg looked at him with a frown, and went on in his discourse. - a 
litle, at somewhat or other, he laughed out yet louder, and Mr. Hogg stoped a 
and looked him very stern in the face, and went on in his discourse, upon the froe- 
grace of God ; and, nt some e on or other, the man fell a laughing and : 
very loud: Upon which Mr. Hogg stoped, and directed his discourse to him, to this 
purpose: * Alace ! ' sayes he, “my soul is afflicted to say what I must say to sir, 
and Iam constrained and pressed in spirit to say it, and cannot help it. Tu; you 
vou the of God, and mock at it; but I tell you, in the name of 
Lord, that the time is coming, and that very shortly, when you (will) seek ane offer 
of Grace, but shall not find it!’ Upon which the man arose, laughing and 
and went to his room. After he was away, the Indy asked Mr. Hoge, “What 
thong t would come upon him? THe answered, he kneu noe more then he had said, 
and that he was constrained and oblidged to say it against his inclination; and he 
could not accompt for some of these impressions he sometimes felt, and after Pro 
dences would clear, and that shortly; but what it was, when, or where, he knen not; 
The man told somo of the servants that a phanatick Minister had been pron i 
a curse on him, but he did not value him nor it either. After Mr. Hogg had been 
somtime with the lady, he went to his room; and after he had, as ho used to doc, 
] spent some time in prayer, he putt off bis cloaths, sad just us he wos stenging inte 
£ 
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Nor was it merely in private houses that such exam 
were made, Sometimes the c denounced the: —— 
from the pulpit, and the puni t was as publie as the 
offence. It is said that Gabriel Semple, when preaching, had 
a strange habit of putting out his tongue, and that this excited 
the mirth of a man, who went into the church, and, by 
way of derision, put out his tongue also, But, to his horror, 
he found that though he could put it out, he could not draw 
it in again. The result was, that the tongue stiffened ; it lost 
all sensibility ; and, paralysis coming on, the man died a few 
days after his transgression. *? 

Occasionally, the penalty was less severe, though the mir- 
acle was equally conspicuous. In 1682, a certain woman took 
upon herself to scold the famous divine, Peden, who was justly 

as one of the great lights of the Scotch Church. 
* | wonder,” said that eminent man, “I wonder your tongue is 
not sore with so much idle clatter.” She indignantly replied, 
that she had never suffered, either from a sore e, or from 
a sore —Q ** told her that we LA wouk ds d the 
consequence of his saying so was, that her tongue ai 
swelled to that degree, that for some days she. was me pro 
take her usual foods 

She escaped with her life ; others were more sharply han- 
dled. A cle was interrupted in the midst of his sermon 
by three gentlemen leaving the church. It is not stated that 
there was any thing offensive in their manner ; but their object 
in going was to amuse themselves at some fair or race, and the 


res, (ly 
possible, and came a 
or Materials for a 


ite, when 

very frequently. 

one day, in a 

que atiffe and sensless, and he could 
Wodrow 
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no doubt, 
tification of” events, 
and, after the ania Sic er neure 
‘and threatened them with the divino di 
His words were remembered, and, to w— ae r 
every tittle was fulfilled. Of the three gen i 
lent deaths ; one of them broke his neck 
horse, and another was found in —— 
“Cases of this sort were frequent | 
tury ; and as in that credulous age i 
7 widely circulated, th 
—— ‘The Laird of 


ought into this ‘church like a stic 
he was. ‘Yot a little while, and rey ‘became en 


“eT Bear from, Lady —— 
evel D 


sermon, 
as he s n 

s * — m, — rof time, a z VIA dgment, d 
am much mistaken if ihe A that haye seen them committ the sin, will not 
hear of the — of such open pw to the ordinances of Christ ' 


word 1 à 
Lady, writing ! ), signifyed to her, } 
found in this Foss, (if I forgett not), with his throut entt ; and a second, 
fell off his horse, and broke his neck; and some while after, shee heard . 
had dyed some violent death.” Wodrow's Analecta, vol. i. i pp. 844, 345. 
t “In the time of sermon, the Laird of Hiltonn comes in, an 
ei midst of his work, to come ont of (the) pulpite, in the ‘the king’s name. Mr, 
; whereupon th e Laird comes to the pulpit, and pulls him out by 
When bo eet ho toi to yeild, he said, *Hiltoun, for this td 
to the servant of God, knou what; youare to moet with! In a fre you th 
be brought into this very church, like a sticked sou!” -And in some litle Ae 
Hilton was run throu the body, and * by it if I mistake not, — brother, 
- eitheriin'a donell or a drunkeon toilzie, —2* wer brought in, all 
into that church. ‘Touch not mine : ed doe Eee prole noo harm! 
Wodrow's Analecta, vol. ii. p. 154. In * same work vol. iv. p. 268), the Rev 
. Mr. Wodrow ritos, that ho had been subsequently informed, “that the 
very true about the denuntiation upon the of Hiltoun, as I have (I think) 
Po it; and rige geo alive who was vitues to it, and in tho church 


My Lord 
of 


"E 
x m 
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- To prosecute a minister, or even to assert one's rights. 

him a civil tribunal, was not only a hazard, but a € 

ruin. About the year 1665, James Fraser was sued in a. cot 
of law for a large sum of money, said to be due from his father's 
estate, As usually happens in these cases, the party sued, ec 
sidered that he was unjustly treated, and that his opponen 
had no right to make the claim, Bo far; all was na . But 
the peculiarity was, that Fraser, against whom the action was 
brought, was a young man preparing for the ministry, and, 
therefore, under the immediate protection of Providence. 
Such an one was not to be vexed with impunity ; and we are 
assured by Fraser himself, that God specially —— 
vent his ruin ; that one of his opponents was made u ‚to 
appear in court, and that the Lord, laying his hand upon the 
others, put them to death, in order that every obstacle might 
be at once removed.** j 


will befall hint and his!" My informer was very much stunned and grieved at such 
a peremptory declaration. However, it was accomplished, to my informer's per- 
sonall knowledge. The man was a trader, who was yery rich, worth near four or 
five thousand pounds sterling in stock. He had two sons and two du 
Within some litle timo, one of his sons turned distracted, and I think con 
soe still The other son, in some distemper, turned silly, and litle better, and 


y $ 
dyed. His ow Je c es was maryed, and her husband lost all his stoc 


sea, twice or thrice; od-father stockod him once or twice, and all was 
lost, and they and their children are miserable. The other daughter fell into a 
temper, wherein she lost her reason. The man himself, after that time, parat 
throve; his means wasted away insensibly; and throu all things, he fell \ 
melancholy, and turned silly, and dyed stupide. All this fell out in some feu years 
after what passed above; and my relator kneu all this particularly, and had occasion 
to be upon the man's bussiness and affairs." Wodrow's Analecta, vol. ii. pp. 175, 176. 
See also, in another work by this eminent Scotch divine, an account of what n 
when “a rash young man” having destroyed the property of a elergyman, named 
Boyd, “it was observed that that family did never thrive afterwards, but were in 
a ast o till they are reduced almost to nothing.” Wodrow's 

upon the Lives Be ae Pca Church of Scotland, vol. ii. part i. p. 215. 

4 See Fraser's Life of Himself, in vol. ij. of Select Biographies, edited by the 
Rev. W. K. Tweedie. ‘Nothing now remained of «ll my father’s great fortune but 
a small wadset of sixteen chalders, liferented likewise by my mother, And about 
the same time a now (though an unjust) adversary charges both her and me for 
$6,000 merks, and 1 reduction of our rights; so that our whole livelihood was either 
gone or at the stake. For four years did this adversary vex us, and was like to have 
undone us as to our temporal condition, had not the Lord prevented.” p. 196. NC 
ignorant what defences to make, had in my company a registrate horning, which 
accidentally and without premeditation (God putting it in my mind at the same time) 
did cast in, by which he, being the king's rebel, was incapacitate from pursuing me. 
And the Lord so ordered it that he never after compeared to trouble me, by w 
means I was delivered from a loss and a fashery, and had but one court to 
upon." p. 202. “My condition during this time was a wrestling condition with the 
sons of Zeruiah that were too strong for me; little or no overcoming, yet violent 
wrestling." . . . . “For I humbled myself under the sense of the calamities of our 
family, and my own particular wants; I besought him to keep us from utter destruc- 
tion. And the Lord was pleased to hear; ho destroyed by death my chief adversa- 

des, I found shifts to pay my many petty debts, gained our law-action, und was re 
ored to some of my ancient possessions again.” pp. 227, 228, 
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While stories of this sort were generally —— 
natural that an opinion should grow up that it was 
meddle with a minister, or in an: —* interfere. with his * 
—— The leg, intoxicated by ins oe ion of power 
reached to such a pitch of arrogance, that did Hot serai 
to declare, that A cl respected Christ, was bound, on that 
very account, to respect tham. ** They denounced the judg- 
ments of God upon all who refused to hear the opinions they 
propounded in their pulpits.** Nor did this apply merely to 
persons who usually formed their audience. Such was their con- 
ceit, and so greedy were they after applause, that they would not 
allow even a stranger to remain in their parish, unless he, too, 
came to listen to w it they chose to say. Because they had 


Marin sae hehe sees Christ's sent servants.” Li, 
le William Guthrie, Minister at D 
Biographies, vol. ji. p. 62. 
— inasmuch as the 


| a Bang te Me siren 
state, than them: tho in 
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a eri ay, ee 


— dul. ou. thn vas the perfection af ths 
were blind to its merits, were given over to wra: 
indeed, the slaves of Satan,‘+ he 


hand, he seemed as if he could not find words strong. on 
express his sense of the surpassing importance of that clas 


considering her long continowed contumacie and delay proc 
Leta dem galeri lo rom heiring satisfactor 


re Doat oy Bi mi as he is pena IT: i 
p.115. N T eM nu 
pleaded as a valid excuse. Under no circumstances, would the ra 
the affront of any one displaying an unwillingness to hear their sermons. In 
“ compeired the Lord Olipha: phant, being summondit for not keeping his parish 
our, vho declared inabilitie of bodie many tymes, and the 
him and his fumilie so farr distant from the same, 
tym comming. Mr. John’ 
ytrie, and vpon his continowed 
ytery of 'hbogie, p. 149. Ses more = this 
n Registers of the Presbytery of Lanark, pp. 5, 55, 07; Minutes 
of Bt. Andrews and y Pp. 67, 68, 90, 2 Minutes of the 
18, 55, 182; and $; * History of the Troubles, vol. il p. 5 ding 
mentions (p. 114) that at aberdeen, in 1043, the clergy discoursed every Tuesday, 
Thursday, ‘and Saturday, in the afternoon; on which occasions, * the people — 
pellit to attend their Lectures, or then eryit out Di 
43 4 And it may be truly said, as the Church of d hath had no detractors, 
but such as were ignorant of her, or mis-informed about her, or whom 
tiality, prejudice, wickedness, or love of unlawful liberty did inspire; so no "ER 
or party hath endeavoured hithertil to root out P esrb but the Lord hath made 
its burdensome stone unto them.” Va ıphtali, sig. “The Lord's wrath 
shall so meet his enemies in the teeth, posa oh they turn, that they shall be 
forced —— —— ir pursuing of of f the Church." ” Dickson's a — 


Fi sE 
— "The t ea pou are indeed the excellent ones of the earth, and 
[es indeed, wherever they live, in comparison of all other men who are but the 
‘slaves of Satan,” Dickson's Exp lication of the First Fifty Psalms, p, 812. 
proc high authority carefully identifies ^ the true religion” with “ the true pres- 
profession.” Sce An wiry into Church Communion by Mr. Alexander 
O ay St. Andrews, p. 126, His remark applies to the 
85-0aths.' y 


7 








joners, therefore, were bound, not only to ackno 
provide for him, but also to "submit —— Indeed 
ge UU ME slerg 

what ctions performed Besides being nb 
and angels, they were watchmen, who spied out every dan 
and whose sleepless ance protected the faithful’? ^ 
Mete Ha tes ar of the earth. They were musicis 
singing songs of sweetness ; ney, they were sirens, 
sought to allure men from the evil path, and eave thám Guth. 

g.*” They were chosen arrows, stored u ÓN 

of God.' They were burning lights end shini 
Without them, ——— would prevail; but An — 
mined the world, and made things clear,*? 
called stars, which title also expressed the eminence 
office, and its superiority over all others.** Te make mie d 


^ “Tio is obliged to minister unto them in the gospel; and they are — 
submit to him, sie en him, acknowledge -— — to d * 


eng Bo. Th vy e tye and on —* that 
90. at the c are * rs an — 
aie is ral and bg rh ch " Kt affirmed in 
aron's oming, pp mpare Correspondence 
Robert Wodrow, vol. te 181: E over the po e and speak the words and 
poi le Free inst Pretended rty of —— p. 41: “the 
mmanding es in a Abando Of Chee Sce also the “reverent aig 
mation” ine ted in Boston's Sermons, p. 186. 
%% “Called watchmen by a name las from the practice of — 
armies or cities," They are “Satan's greatest eye-sores.” — Zfutcheson's 
on the Minor Prophets, vol. ii. p. 158, vol. iii. p. 208, “They being made 
men, do thereby — the butt of Satan's e”... “The Enemy's 
be is sure to be against the watchman, because ] he prevents the 
—* eni at least "is his business to do so,” Halyburton's pe 
Compare Guthrie's —— 
ngers that threaten Reli; 


blessed syrens that do so.” vol. iii. p. 266. 

& Rutherford terms himself, « “a —— arrow hid in his quiver.” — Bio- 
graphia Scoticana, p. 230. To "read the coarse mate contained in this 
other extracts, will, I know, shock, and so far offend, many pure and refined ae 

I would not needlessly wound. But no one can —— 


orant of what i, as an 
rian, am bound to disclose, His remedy is easy. has only either to shut 
book, or else to pass on at once to the next chapter, 

« “The Lord calleth men to be preachers, and hath them in his hand as starres, 
holding them out sometime to ove part of the world, and sometime to another, that 
we may communicate light to them that are sitting in darkness.” Cowper's Heaven 
Opened, p. 360. 

** Ministers are called Stars, for these reasons: I. To nee int out put tha 

eminence and dignity of the office, that it isa glorious an 
D point out what is the especiall end of this ofice; Itis to ade wen, 
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moreover, 
ing his abode in this world, was 


protected, H 
they did "office 


especially to the clergy ;'' and it. was well: known, tl 
uoi diia Rutherford, when. only four years Gd, having 
fallen into a well, was pulled out by an Aue gyno, ro 
for the purpose of saving his. life.'* clergyman, who. 


** "The samo person” (ive tbe Rev. Mr. White) “ adds, that some years. 
when Mr. Bruce's grave was opened, to lay in his grandchild, his was 
fresh and was again died. , to the ede wonder of many; and if I right remember, the 
Lup, and another made, | Foy ana if ne en e 
T wan the —2* nit * years after he was Paed. My informer was minister of 
Larbert when this happened?” || Wodrouw's Life of Bruce, p. 150, prefixed to Bruce's 


** « Fo” (John Lockhart 


ime of asi told you.’ "In ei 
ror gets rdc ved) —— T4 - 
iii. p. 451. Compare the case de Hende: 
33,) where the notice was much eo ‘but p fell pty as —— A 
1% “Gonerally, I observe that Ministers’ deaths are not ‚aingle, buk severall 
them together." Wodrow's Analecta, vol. iii. p. 275, 
" The Rey. William Row (in his Continuation of Bloirs à Autobiography, ps * 
u Mei thout all doubt, thongh it cannot be proven from. — py every 
one has a tutolar angel, yet it is certain that the good angels do — 
to the people of God, especially to his ria and ambar, we do not 


sco, an ani do not remark or know.” 


ig hon found him sitting on Vin dg TE the well; and cow ves asked 
tel proband ho said, cher ae once at the bo y he. eame, up to. the 
pe, and ther was a bonny young man pulled him out by the hand. .. 
body near by at the tine; and a “they: concluded.it, was noc doubt ane 
The Lord had much thh "Wodrow's Analecta, vol. i, p. 8T. . 
i. cintance i RE mentioned a as tn 
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and the other religious literature in which their sentiments ar 
preserved. As, however, the preachers were, in Scotland, more 
influential than all other classes put together, it is only by X 
ring their statements with what is to be found in the genera 
memoirs and correspondence of the time, that we can at all 
succeed in re-constructing the history of a period, which, to 
p hic student of the human mind, is full of great, ion 
melancholy, interest, I shall, therefore, make no apology 
entering into still further details respecting these matters ; and 
I hope to put the reader in —— of such facts as will con- 
nect the past history of Scotland with its present state, and will 
enable him to understand why it is, that so great a e are 
in many respects, still struggling in darkness, simply becaus 
they still live under the shadow of that long and terrible night, 
which, for more than a century, covered the land. It will : 
appear, that their hardness and moroseness of character, their 
want of gaiety, and their indifference to many of the enjoyments 
of life, are traceable to the same cause, and are the natural 
product of the gloomy and ascetic opinions inculcated by their 
religious teachers, For, in that age, as in every other, the y, 
once possessed of power, showed themselves harsh and . 
ing masters, They kept the people in a worse than Egyptian 
bondage, inasmuch as they enslaved mind as well as body, and 
not only deprived men of innocent amusements, but taught 
them that those amusements were sinful. And so th ly 
did they do their work, that, though a hundred and fifty years 
have ela since their supremacy began to wane, the imprint 
of their hands is every where discerüible, The people still bear 
the marks of the lash ; the memory of their former servitud 
lives among them ; and they crouch before their clergy, as they 
did of old, abandoning their rights, sacrificing their inde : 
ence, and yielding up their consciences, to tho dictates of an 
intolerant and ambitious priesthood. i 
Of all the means of intimidation employed by the Scotch 
clergy, none was more efficacious than the doctrines they pro- 
pounded respecting evil spirits and future punishment. On 
these subjects, they constantly uttered. the most appalling 
threats. The lenguage, which they used, was calculated to 
madden men with fear, and to drive them to the depths of de- 
ir That it often had this consequence, and produced most 
fatal results, we shall presently see. And, what made it more 
effectual was, that it completely harmonized with those other 
gloomy and ascetie notions which the clergy inculcated, and 
according to which, pleasures being regarded as sinful, suffer- 
ings were regarded as religious, Hence that love cf inflicting 
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in, and that delight in horrible and revolting ideas, which 
Hoe Ie ni hi mind during the seventeenth century. 
A few specimens of the prevailing opinions will enable the 
reader to understand the temper of the time, and to appreciate 
the resources which the Scotch clergy could wield, and the 
materials with which they built up the fabric of their power. 

It was generally believed, that the world was overrun by 
evil spirits, who not only went up and down the earth, but also 
lived in the air, and whose business it was to tempt and hurt 
mankind.’* Their number was infinite, and they were to be 
found at all places and in all seasons. At their head was Satan 
himself, whose delight it was to appear in person, ensnaring or 
terrifying every one he met,”* ith this object, he assumed 
various forms. One day, he would visit the earth asa black 
dog ;77 on another day, as a raven ;” on another, he would be 


™ Durham, after mentioning “old abbacies or monasteries, or castles when walls 
stand and none dwelleth in them,” adds, “If it be asked, If be such a thing, 
as the haunting of evill spirits in these desolate places? We answer 1. That there 
aro evill spirits rangeing up and down through the earth is certain, even fonok hell 
be their prison properly, yet have they a sort of dominion and abode both in tho 
eurth and air; partly, asa piece of their curse, this is laid on them to wander; 
partly, 2 their exercise to tempt men, or bring spirituall or temporall hurt to 


`s Commentarie u t i So 
Book of Job, ; 
t such a pee. 


Lee Lewen wren by ina p. 20, 30, London 1805. 


Charles 
" “This night James Lochheid to year, if I mistake not, at the 
Communion of Bafron, he was much hol , At night, when dark some- 
what, he went out to the feilds to pray; and a terrible slavish fear came on him, 
he almost lost bis senses, Houever, he resolved to onto his duty. By 
time) he was at the place, his fear was off Lim; and lying on a knou-side, a 
came to his head and stood. Ho said he kncu it to be Satan, and 
but found nothing, it evanishing" , ... “ , help against 
hen against them!” Wodrows Analecta, vol. i p.94 The 
— the k, p. 77 contain a declaration, in 1050, that 
* the devi — like a little whelpe, and afterwards, “like a brown whelpe.” 
™ The brated Peden was present when "there come down the appearance 
of a raven, and sat upon one man's head.” Thereu “going } 
Mr, Peden said to his land-lord, T always thought there was among you, 
he did appoar visibly you, till now I have seen it, 
ath of Mr. Alezander Pi 


ESE 
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attired himself as a minister of the gospel.** At all events, in 
one dress or other, he frequently appeared to the clergy, and 
tried to coax them over to his side.** In that, of course, he 
failed; but, out of the ministry, few, indeed, could withstand 
him, He could raise storms and tempests ; he could work, not 
only on the mind, but also on the organs of the body, making 
men hear and see whatever he chose.** Of his victims, some 

** Bee the account of a y preacher being deceived in this way, in Wodrow's 


Analecta, vol. i. pp. 103, 101. The Rev, Robert the chent, and “with 
ane awful seriousness a g in his counte 


hope.” The 
d as to give the devil * n written 
soon as the Rev. Mr. Binir nscer- 
‚and narrated the 
solved unanimously to dispatch the 
night in town, and on the morrow to meet 


o pp. 165, 


236. 
cludo ears, e ernal objeets, or 
rd disturbing of the 


Sem 
tho eee “that the Devil would be so enviona 
they were to go about, that he was afraid he would 
raise a storm in tho air with a of rain, to raise tho waters, designing 
some of them ; Ve A "EN Bess —— of rd road ui " x 1 
no not so much as a dog. emerkable a Death ` 
Tolón Bem , Minister of the Gospel, py. 168, 109. fa \ M ac alie Rogo. 





ence for an interview with their great enemy. - 

was, that tho people became almost crazed with fear... 

ever the preacher, mentioned hy Rees the consternation was s0 

great, that the church resounded wih sighs and grams Tho pe 
aspect of a Scotch tion in those days, 

for us to conceive. Not unfreq meg pde ee 

and stupefied with awe, were — to their seats. — the hor 
rible fascination exercised over them, which compelled 

listen, though they are described as gasping for breath, 
with their hair standing on end.” Such impressions were not 
easily effaced. Images of. terror were left on the mind, and 
followed the people to their homes, and in their daily 

They believed that the devil was always, and literall ET HM 

that he was haunting them, speaking to them, 

them. There was no escape. Go where they would, he was 
there. A sudden noise, nay, even the sight of an inanimate 
object, such as a stone, was capable of reviving the association 


n Sinclair's priced ld Discovered, y id Mie hese E 


Laird of Greenock, with a. by tha Rev. Mv, 
Pp. 43, 44, 45, 84, 85, 172, 222, 223, 
I shall next show bow the murderer a vaya ibis sporened toaw man, 
geet tin un to ah me, and how mercifully I ivered therefrom." Zhe 
. Robert Blair, Minist qa Andrew's, p. 65, fom 
Pd. Scripture, pp. 379 
miy s One T cs ¡logs n very Liu pao in the Ne 
asked a person of grea earning, in n sos —— ther —* not 
seen the Devil? P * — ‚him, * at he had never posee him in any 
appe pearance,’ “Then, I assure you,’ saith Mr. Hogg, ‘that you ean never be happy 
till you see him in that manner; that vel. mn you have both a — converse 
and combat with him,” Scotch Presb pp. 28, 29 . 
9 “Ye go to the kirk, and when S ye the devil or Phen named in the 
ing, ye sigh and make a noise.” The Last a nd Heavenly Speeches of John, Viscount 
Kenmure, in Select Biographies, vol. i. p. 405. 
® Andrew Gray, who died in 1656, used such language, * that his contemporary, 
the foresaid Mr, Durham, —— t many times he caused the y hairs of. 
their head to stand up." Howie's pepe. — AP 217. James Hutcheson 
of this sort of success, “As he expressed oA die not a * of ano 
ore me, He 
Ly dated their — 
Vhen rore spini a sieb a “many 
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of ideas, and of back to the memory the language 
uttered from the £c A 
Nor is it strange that this should be the case, All over 
Scotland, the sermons were, with hardly an ion, formed 
i the same plan, and directed v same end. tinm 
was the paramount t." -The clergy boasted, that it 
was their hr mission —— out the wrath and curses 
of the ^ In their eyes, the Deity was not a beneficent 
being, but a cruel and remorseless tyrant. They declared that 
all mankind, a very small portion only excepted, were doomed 
to eternal misery. And when they came to describe what that 
misery was, their dark imaginations revelled and gloated at the 
prospeet. In the pictures which they drew, they reproduced 
and heightened the barbarous imagery of a barbarous age. 
They delighted in telling their hearers, that they would 
roasted in great fires, and hung up by their tongues,“ "They 


his rel 


in 1682, by no less n man than Alex- 
ings MM 
the first is this, e, 
land, that shall 
this, Many a mile shall ye ti 
third 


in 


H3 


preach to thee; but ero God shall preach to à sword.” Sem 
mona Santee Dishes v di 48. 
DN 
$ 91. * to 
Sateo, va the Minor d p. 93. ministers when 
‘fervent, the most terrible threatening 
” Fergumon's Exposition of the Epistles 


a of a bo in'a trance, 
— — A uhren 


which la carefully 


em, N 
water, and then into boyling water; others bung uy by Cae 





stone, 
they were to be immersed ; lungs, 
liver, were to boil, but — consumed. At the s 


All this was the work of the God of the Scotch yam 
It was not only bis work, it was his joy and his pride, . 
— to them, hell was created before man came into | 
e Almighty, they did not scruple to say, having spent 
his previous leisure in preparing and com pleting this — 
might. 


— so that, when the human race appeared, it 


%  Scortehed in hell-&re and hear the howling of their fellow-prisoners, — 
the ugly devils, the bloody scorpions with eS lasheth miscrable soules.” 
Rutherford's Christ Dying, pp. 491, 492. 

m o — brimstone, scalding lead.” Sermons by Eminent 
feines, p. 562 : 
— p. 35... “Bos the pose muka lying In Vendi, baling ca 
e the poor wretel n bundles, boiling e ] 
praia [del urton's Great Concern o of Salvation, p. 53. 
? “Tongue, lungs, and. — and all, shall boil and fry in a torturing 
fire.” Ruthe 's Religious Letters, p. 17. “They will be universal 
every part of the creature being tormented in that flame. When one is cast into a 
fiery furnace, the fire makes its way into the very bowels, and leaves no member 
untouched: what part then can have ease, when the damned swim in n lake of fire 
burning with brimstone?” par age are Nature in its Four-fol d State, p. 458. 
10 “While wormes aro sporting w ith thy bones, the devils shall make pastime 
of thy paines." Abernethy's Physicke for the Soule, p. 9T. “They will have the 
society of devils in their torments, being shut up with them in hell.” Boston's 
Human Nature in its — State, p. 442, “Their ears filled with frightful yell- 
ings. of the infernal crew.” ` Jbid., p. 460. 

192 This fundamental doctrine of the Seoteh divines is tersely summed up in Bin- 
ning's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 130: “You shall go out of one hel into a vote AD 
nity is the measure of its continuance, and the degrees of itself are answerable to 
its — The author of these sermons died in 1653 

1% And, according to them, the barbarous was the natural result of His 
Omniseience, It is with pain, that I transeribe following impious 
“Consider, Who is the contriver of these torments. There have been ton very 
exquisite torments contrived by the wit of men, the naming of w 
stood their — were enough to fill your hearts with horror; but 
Jar short of the rnc oues Ha wisdom of man falla 
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ready for their reception.'?? Ample, however, as the a 
Lune were, they * insufficient and ell — de 7d 
enough to contain the countless victims incessantly into 
it, had, in these latter days, been enlarged, '^* There was now 
sufficient room. But in that vast expanse there was no Fold, 
for the whole of it reverberated with the shrieks and yells 
undying agony.'* They rent the air with horrid sound, and, 
amid their pauses, other scenes occurred, if possible, still more 
—— Loud reproaches filled the car: children re- 
—— eir parents, and servants reproaching their masters, 
hen, indeed, terror was rife, and abounded on every side. 
For, while the child cursed Lis father, the father, consumed 
by remorse, felt his own guilt ; and both children and fathers 
made hell echo with their piercing screams, writhing in con- 
vulsive agony at the torments which they euffered, and know- 
ing that other torments more grievous stil were "reserved. for 
em, 103 
Even now such language freezes the blood, when we consider 
what must have passed through the minds of those who could 
bring themselves to utter it. The enunciation of such ideas 
unfolds the character of the men, and lays bare their inmost 
spirit, We shudder, when we think of the dark and corrupted 


fancy, the vindictive musings, the wild, lawless, and uncertain 
thoughts which must have been harboured by those who could 


God," . rd mb evil.” The Great Concern of Sal- 
vation, the late Reverend Mr. Thomas Halyburton, edit. Edinburgh, 1722, p. 154. 

-- wonder what he could be ‘ting a that time, if we call it time which 
hath no beginning, and how ho was ra pal . “Remember that which a 
godly man answered some wanton curious wit, who, in scorn, —— the samo 
of him— He was preparing hell for curious and proud fools,’ said he." Binninga 
Sermon vol. i. p. 194. 

ell d itselfo.” ana ienr -da Physicke for the Soule 


= u Eternal gh: Bermons by Eminent Divines, p. 894. rating 
and howling&" Gray's Great and Precious Promises, —— — 20. “O! the 


ren and servants shal oy atte Bere, Da Chae ER ee Dee 
nts and masters who brought them there. And parents and 
in multitudes plunged — in endless destruction, 
because they have not only murdered their own souls, bui imbrued their hands 
in the blood of their children and servants, VO how doleful will the be 
geen a Seas dar! When the children and servants shall 

pus ‘Now, now, we must to the Pit, and we have you to blame 
it; ¡Jour cebo ye example, and lamentable — has brought us to tho Pit? ™ 
Ec pled Dabdi how will the of parents fill evory ear? *1 
have damn’d myself, I have damn'd my children, I have damn'd d servants, 
While I fed their bodies, and closbed their backs, I have ruined their souls, and 

brought double damnation on myself'" Halyburton'a Great Concern of Salvation, 
627, 528, See this further worked out in Boston's Human Nature in its Four. 
Slate, pp. 878, 879: “curses instead of salutations, and tearing of thomsclsea, 

and raging against one another, instead of the wonted embraces 
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combine and arrange the different parts of this hideous sche 
No hesitation, no ction, no feelings of mercy, ever si 
to have entered their It is evident, that their m 
were well matured ; it is equally evident, that they de 
in them, They were marked by a unity of conceptio 
were enforced with a freshness and vi of language, 
shows that their heart was in their work. But before this could 
have happened, they must have been dead to every emoti 
of pity and of tenderness. Yet, they were == teachers of 1 
great nation, and were, in every respect, the most influentii 
persons in that nation. The people, credulous and — 
rant, listened and believed. e, at this distance of time, and 
living in another realm of thought, can form but a faint cone 
tion of the effect which these horrible conceits produced upo 
them. They were convinced that, in this world, they were in- 
cessantly pursued by the devil, and that ho, and other evil 
irits, were constantly hovering around them, in bodily and 
visible shape, tempting them, and luring them on to destruetion. 
In the next world, the most frightful and unheard-of punish- 
ments 5* them; xs both this world end the skins were 
rm an avenging Deity, whose wrath it was impossible 
© propitiate No wonder that, with these ideas before them, 
their reason should often give way, and that a religious mania 
should set in, under whose influence they, in black despair, put 
an end to their lives.'^ 


™ William Vetch, “preaching in the town of Jedburg to a great congregation, 
said, “There are two thousand of you here to duy, but I am sure fourscore of you 
will not be saved;' upon which, three of his ignorant hearers being in despair, 
despatch'd themselves soon after.” Scotch Presbyterian El , p. 23. —— 
the life, or rather ric, of Vetch in Howie's Bi icana, where 
circumstance is not denied, but, on the contrary, is stated to be no * 
to him,” P 606. The frame of mind which the teachings of the clergy — 
and which provoked self-murder, is vividly depicted by Samuel Rutherford, the most 
popular of all the Scotch divines of the seventeenth century. “Oh! hee lieth down, 
and hell beddeth with him; hee sleepeth, and hell and hee dreame together; he 
riseth, and hell goeth to the fields with him; hee goes to his garden, there is hell.” 


. "The man goes to his table, O! hee dare not eat, hee hath no right to the. 


creature; to eat is sin and hell; so hell is in every dish. To live is sinne, Mes would 
Jaineo chuse strangling ; every act of breathing is sin and hell. Hee goes to church, 
there is a dog as great ns a mountaine before his eye: Here be terrors.” Ruther- 
fords Christ Dying, 1647, 4to, pp. 41, 42. Now, listen to the confessions of two 
of the tortured victims of the doctrines enunciated by the clergy; victims who, 
after undergoing ineffable agony, were more than once, according to their own ac- 
count, tem to put an end to their lives, “The cloud lasted for two years and 
some months.” , . . “The arrows of the Almighty did drink up my sida; night 
and day his hand Jay heavy 22 me, so that even my bodily moisture was turned 
into the drought of summer. en I said sometimes that my couch would ease * 
complaint, I was filled with tossings to the dawning of the day." . . . “Amidst 

my — I had the roaring lion to grapple with, who likes well to fish in 
muddy waters. He strongly suggested to me that I should not eat, because I had 
no right to food; or if I ventured to do it, the enemy assured me, that the wrath of 


| 
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ttle comfort, indeed, could: men then gain: 
ligion: Not only the as the author 


of 

e whom we recognise as the author of all 
eyes of the Scotch clergy, a cruel and vindiotre being, 
with anger like themselves. They looked into their own 
and there they found the picture of their God. According to 
rn edd iini eg instead of a God of love.!** 

m, they imputed the worst passions of their own peevish 

irritable nature. They ascribed to him, revenge, cunning, 


a constant disposition to inflict pain. 


He em yak even against «ibi 
His fury more than ever, and scattering desolation on 
every side,''^ Sooner than miss His fell and malignant purpose, 


God would go down with my morsel; and that I had forfeited a right to the divine 
favour, aud, therefore, had Ae to do with any of God's creatures.” . . . *How- 
ever, so violent were the temptations of the strong enemy, that I frequently forgot 
to cat my bread, and durst not attempt it; and when, through the persuasion of my 
wife, I nt any timo did it, the enemy through the day "did buffet m in a violent ways 
assuring me that the wrath of God had gone over with what I — 

* The enemy after all did so rene me, that he violently er. apes tom sob tag to 

some time or other, God would suddenly destroy me as wi p: bie 
£0 filled my soul with fear and pain, that, every now and dien, 1 looked erm 

to receive the divine blow, still expecting it was a coming; yea, many rv 

durst not slecp, lest I had awakened in everlasting flames." Sterenson’s Rare 

dial, pp. 11-18. Another poor creature, after hearing one of Smiton’s sermons, NE 
1140, says, “Now, I saw myself to be a condemned criminal; but I knew not the 


day of my execution. 1 thou ought that there was nothing between me and hell, but the 


brittle thread of natural life," . .. ** And in this d confusion, I durst not sleep 
lest I had awakened in everlasting flames, . . . “And Satan violently assaulted mate 
po a) rs my own lifo, secing there was no mercy for me." , +» » “Soon after this, I was 
guta viclenily en by tha tempter to take away my own life; he presented to 
ere atte eder th to do it; no person being in the house but myself. The enemy 
pursued me so close, thet T could not endure so much as to = ch k knife in my 
tight, but laid it away," . . . “One evening, as I was tan vio- 
Fe assaulted me to go into the sea and drown myself; it UM be ths ea easiest 
Buch a fear of Satan then fell upon me, as mado m) joints to shake, so that 
it was much for me to walk home; and when I came to t o eens 
within; I was afraid to go into the — lest Satan should get 


— Experiences of Marion, Laird of G DP. 13, 3, 14, 19, 


says, that “since I.) first rebellion" (that is, the fall of AM) 
denk Ko ba soon bay OF terrible countenance of an angry God.” 


‘ang BE rete 1 M ein of toner Dd 
m." on 4 

aa u Mis wrath rages walls, and and korodas eaa RE 

now then at that timo” (i. e, nt the time when the Ql Teta wan ROO 
“Seo what desolation he hath wrought in Ireland, what eating of horses, eliana, 
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would, they — decia a fall 
and upon thelr amies iis pendently of this re 
AC SCA RIEU —— li : 
His creatures, as was particularly shown in. he de 
PARAE ee 
a country was starving, it was because God, in 
smitten the soil, had s the clouds from yie 
moisture, and thus made fruits of the —— 
All the intolerable sufferings caused by a want of 
— i agony, the general misery, the crimes w 
ite enh oh ni e e 
den wasting away and could give them no 
was His act, and the work of His hands,'** In 
would sometimes injure the crops by making the spring so bi 


and of killed soulciers, hath beene in that land, and in Germany." 
145 iret kx Pretended Liberty of Conscience, pp. 244, 245, 

at Albeit there were no earthly man to pursue Christ's enemies; yet a 
angels, or evil spirits shall bo let forth upon “6 en their families to. 
them.” Dickson's Ezplication of the First Fifi yz 929. 

12 “God hath many wayes and meancs whereby to Were — — 
contentments.”. Hutcheson's Exposition on the Minor Prophets, vol.i. p. 286. “God 
hath variety of means whereby to plague men, and to bring upon them any affliotio’ 
he intendeth against them; and cularly he hath several wayes whereby to 


on famine. Ho can urme all his creatures to cut off men's — of n 


after another; he can make the change of nire, and small insects do that wor) 

when he pleascth.” lbid. vol i. p. 422, The same divine, in another elabora! 

treatise, distinctly imus o the Deity a ——— of pleasure in injuring e: 

innocent. “When God senda out a scourge, of sword, famine, or pest! 

pec a to overthrow and cut people off, not only are the wicked reached 

ie ot h is > supposed), but even the innocent, that is such ns are v righteous 
provocations; for, in any other sense, none are innocent, or free of 

sin, in is lifer Yea, further, in je of the innocent by these scourges, the 

seems (o act as one delighted with it, and little resenting the t extremities where- 

with they are pressed.” Hutcheson’s Exposition of the : of Job, 1609, folio, p. 

123. Compare p. 359. ‘It pleascth the Lord to Lt great variety in 

the children of men," &c. But ue nll, mere extraets can give but a faint idea « 

the dark and malignant — hich pervadea these writings. 

12 “The present death and famine quhilk seases vpon many, ubairby God his 
heavie wrath is evidentlie perceaved to be kindlit against vs.” Selections ections from 
Minutes of the Synod of Fife, p. * “Smiting of the fruits of the ground.” 
son’s sition on the Minor Prophets, vol. i. p. 277. * Makes fruits to 
Ibid., vol. ii. p. 188, "Ice restraines the clouds, and bindeth up the — 
heaven, in extreme drought" Rutherford's Christ Dying, p. 52. — 
maketh the heauen aboue as brasse, and the earth beneath as iron; 80 T 
men labour and sow, yct they receiuo no encrease: qure a a eal, 
due season the first and latter raine, so that the earth n Sb 
Lord by blasting windes, or by the caterpiller, canker-worme and grasse-ho) 
consume them, who come out as exacters and qm sent from (m to = 
in their goods," Cowper's Heaven Opened, p. 

™ “Under the late dearth this pe people Aren greatly, the poor were numerous, 
and many, especially about the town of Kilsyth, were at the point of starving ; yet, 
as I frequently observed to them, I could not see any one turning to the Eo zs 
smote them, or crying to him because of their sins, while Ll — 

A Robe's Narratives of the Extraordinary Work of the id Got 
P 
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ward, and the weather so cold and rainy, as to insure a deficien- 
cy in the coming harvest."5 Or else, He would deceive men, 
by sending them a favourable season, and, after letting them 
toil and sweat in the hope of an abundant supply, He would, 
at the last moment, suddenly step in, and destroy the corn just 
es it was fit to be reaped.''*^ For, the God of the Scotch Kirk 
was a God who tantalized His creatures as well as punished 
them; and when He was provoked, He would first allure men 
by encouraging their expectations, in order that their subse- 
quent misery might be more poignant. '!? 

Under the influence of this horrible creed, and from the 
unbounded sway exercised by the clergy who advocated it, the 
Scotch mind was thrown into such a state, that, during the 
seventeenth, and part of the eighteenth, century, some of the 
noblest feelings of which our nature is capable, the feelings of 
hope, of love, and of gratitude, were set aside, and were re 
by the dictates of a servile and ignominious fear, "The physical 
sufferings to which the human frame is liable, nay, even the 
very accidents to which we are casually exposed, were believed 
to proceed, not from our ignorance, nor from our carclessness, 
but from the rage of the Deity. Ifa fire chanced to break out 
in Edinburgh, the greatest alarm was excited, because it was 
the voice of God crying out against a luxurious and dissolute 
city."* Ifa boil or a sore appeared on your body, that, too, 
was a divine punishment, and it was more than doubtful 
whether it might lawfully be cured.''* The small-pox, being 


"5 Nicolls Diary, pp. 152, 159. Much rain in the autumn, was " tho Lord's dis- 
oe upon the land." Minutes of the Presbyteries of St Andrews and Cupar, 

. 170. 3 
p 99 Mon sweat, till, sow much, and the sun and summer, and clouds, warme 
dewes and raines steppeth in between 
* Christ 


* continuance of very 
of the wrath of God,’ 


there was a fire in Edin h; where Moncrief, in hía sermon 
ran Esla do thie eh 


next day, * us, ‘That God's voice was 
to the very ports, and was crying over the walls to us; that we should amend our 
ways, lest he should come to our city, and consume us in a terrible manner,’ I can: 
not tell what this tion of Providence wrought on me," &e. Memoirs or 
Spiritual Exercises sa, FUN —— Seo 

at pp. 122, 123, the account of another conflagration, where it said, “there 
was much of God to be scen in this fire.” Compare a curious passage in Calder 
Mp At rn jr om er 

w Tho Rev. James Fraser had a boil, afterwards a fever, —— r 
sickness he miraculously allayed the pain of my boil, and speedily, and thnt without 
means, cured it; for however I bought some M Lou water ita PA 
as a punishment from God, I know not if 1 could bo free to wke the toù eux eA wis 


, and that he was come 








AU What 


synnes of the land produced much takines of Godis wraith; 


namelie, in cn e = iita t of Marche wer full of 
havie wein? UE : pmp 


Bm aoe ma ae — ger] 100 nur Meche one dn ed 
ita Four-fold Benson of ta 136, Memoirs of 
—— 90, we To Hutcheion's Exposition the Book of Job, pp. 62, 0, 
140, 107 242, iron 449, 47 ho dere 476, 627, 528. CIA — wicked na 
ar pe 
q accidentally but m the 
who hath peace "C3 war in his own hand,” son's 
vol. ii, p.3, In 1644, "Civill war — France, Tho jas 
rance —* d ah 





had to deal. Not to tremble at thunder » therefore, a 
mark of impiety ; and, in this respect, man was unfavourabl 
contrasted with the lower animals, since they were invar 
moved by this symptom of divine power.'*? - d 
These visitations, eclipses, comets, carfhquakes, thunder, 

famine, pestilence, war, disease, blights in the air, failu 
the crops, cold winters, dry summers, these, and the like 
a the — of the pee —— EE * the ang 

e Almighty against the sins of men; and that such 
breaks Ex lant is not surprising, when we consider { 
in the same age, and according to the same creed, the m 
nocent, and even praiseworthy, actions were deemed sinft 
worthy of chastisement. The opinions held |o subjec 


ve ger of allowing a 
self above all other professions. For, 
elsewhere, directly the clergy succeeded in occupying 


selves of that circumstance to propagate those ascetic 
which, while they strike at the root of human — one 
no one except the class which advocates them. That class, 
deed, can hardly fail to reap advantage from a policy, which, by 
increasing the apprehensions to which the ignorance and timid- 
ity of men make them too liable, does also increase wen. 


than ordinary amount of public attention, they — 


were several signal evidences that 
the Lord's righteous judgments were abroad in the earth; great claps of thunder," 
&e 


?? «The stupidity and senselesenesse of man is greater than that of the bruto. 
creatures, which are all more moved with the thunder than the hearts of men for the 
most part." Dickson's Explication of the First Hi ee, p. 193. 
makes a similar remark concerning earthquakes. “The shaking and | 
insensible creatures, when God js angry, serves to condemn men, who 

p of it, nor will stoop under his hand" Hutcleson's ü 
Job, p. 115. 
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committing some enormous offence, which would bring ug 
their heads a signal and overwhelming punishment. da 
According to this code, all the natural affections, all social 
pleasures, all amusements, and all the joyous instincts of the 
human heart were sinful, and were to be rooted out. It was sinful 
for a mother to wish to have sons ;'* and, if she had any, it was 
sinful © be anxious about their rores It a sin to please 
yourself, or to please others ; for, by ting either course, yo 
were sure to displease God. All pleasures therefore, —2 
slight in themselves, or however lawful.they might appear, 
must be carefully avoided. When mixing in society, we 
Should edify the company, if the gift of edification had been be- 
stowed upon us ; but wo should by no means attempt to amuse 
them,"  Cheerfulness, especially when it rose to laughter, was 
to be guarded against; and we should choose for our associates 


™ Lady Colsfeild “had born two or three daughters, and was sinfully anxious 
after n son, to heir the estate of Colsfeild," Wodrow’s Analecta, vol. iii. p. 293. 
Under the influence of this terrible creed, the amiable mother of Duncan 


] theory, under! and suggest- 
dies these affections,” Boston's Tene Nature in its 


colony, inserted the following clause: * No husband shall kiss his wife, and no moth- 
et shall kiss her child on the Sabbath day.” 

= “The more you please yourselves and the world, the further you are from 

g God." Binning's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 00. Elsewhere (vol. ii. p. 45): 
* Amity to ourselves is enmity to God." 

"o are most carefully to be auoided: because they both harme and 
deeeiue.” _Abernethy's Physicke for the Soule, p. 251. At p. 268, the same authority 
says, ' Beate downe thy body, and bring it to subiection by abstaining, not only 
from vnlawfull pleasures, but also from lawfull and indifferent delights.” 

9" According to Hutcheson's Exposition of Job, us * there is no time wherein 

tter root in them, then when 


tering 
cont; 
by Andrew Crichton, 
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lest his letter should contain any thing like jocoseness ; since 
jesting is incompatible with a holy and serious life." — 

It was, moreover, wrong to take pleasure in beautiful sce- 
nery ; for a pious man had no concern with such matters, which 
were beneath him, and the admiration of which should be left to 
the unconverted.** The unregenerate might delight in these 
vanities, but they who were properly instructed, saw Nature as 
she really was, and knew that as she, for about five thousand 
years, had been constantly on the move, her vigour was well-nigh 
spent, and her pristine energy had departed. To the eye of 
ignorance, she still seemed fair and fresh ; the fact, however, 
was, that she was worn out and decrepit; she was suffering 
from extreme old ago ; her frame, no longer elastic, was leaning 
on one side, and she soon would perish."* Owing to the sin 


Reo. James Fraser, written by — Select Biographies, vol. ii. p. 280. “It is 
somewhat like this, or less than this, which the Lord condemneth, Zsa. iii. 16, 
‘Walking and mincing, or tripping and making a tinkling with theirfeet, What is 
that but disdaining the ro way of walking, to affect an art in it? ns many do now 
in our days; and shall this be leasing to the Lord, and not the other? seeing he 
loveth, and is best pleased with, the native way of carrying the body.” Durham's 
Law Unsealed, p. 324. “The believer hath, or at least ought to have, and, if he be 
like himself, will have, a well ordered walk, and will be in bis carriage stately and 
princely.” Durhams Exposition of the Song of Solomon, p. 365. 
ma * At home, writing letters to a friend. My vein is inclined to jest and hu- 
mour, The letter was too comical and jocose ; and after I had sent it away, I had 
a check that it was too light, and jesting foolishly, I sent and got it back, and do- 
stroyedit. My temper goes too far that way, and I ought to check it and be more 
—— and study edification in every thing.” ichton’s = and ae of 
Bi , Pp. 536, 637. Even amongst young children, from eight years old and 
upwards, toys and games were bad; and it was a good sign when they were dis- 
carded, “ Some very young, of eight and nine years of age, some twelve and thir- 
teen. They still inclined more and more to their duty, so that they meet three 
times a day, in the morning, at night, and at noon. Also they have forsakem all 
their childish fancies and plays; so these that have been awakened are known by 
their countenance and Per e their walk and — Robe's Narratives 
of the Extraordinary Work o rit oj God. pp: 9, 80, 
T “To the unmortified tm Pcr A eth like the garden of God.” .,.. 
“the world is not to him an ill-smelled stinking corps.” rford's Christ Dying, 
p.498, But those who were rly mo knew that “the earth is but a pot- 
ter'a house " (Jid., p. 286) ; * an old thred-bare-worn caso” (Jbid., p. 530); a * 
house” ( Ve e Letters, p. 100); a “ plaistered, rotten world " 
p.132); and “an ashy and dirty earth " (bid, p. 169), “The earth also is 
(like the face ofa woman once beautifull, but now deformed with aca! 
thistles, thornes, and much barren wildernesse.” He 255. 
M4 “ Wenrinesse and motion is laid on Moon and and alí creatures on 
this side of the Moon. Seas ebbe and flow, and that's trouble ; winda blow, rivers 
move, heavens and stars these five thousand yeares, except one time, have not had 
eixe minutes rest”... . . “The Sunne that never rests, moves as swiftly in the 
t as in the day." Rutherford's Christ Dying, pp. 12,157. " This is the world’s 
í it is declining ; albeit it seem a fair and beautiful thing in the eyes of them 
Vio base no better, and unto them who aro of yesterday and know nothing, it 
looks as if it had been created yesterday ; the truth is, and a believer knows, it 
fa near the grave," Binning's Sermona, vol. iii. p. 372. 
^ “This, then, I say, is the state all "ety = ye see, are in, —it is their old a 
The creation now is an old rotten house that is all dropping, through sal 
to the one side.” Binning’s Sermons, vol, iii, y. 398. 
Vor. 11.—20 
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y 
Edinburgh.***.. period | 
rejoicing in. rose degree mci oca The Church 
laid her hands on this also, and ordered that no one should sing 
the songs usual.on that day, or should admit such singers into 
his own private house.'?? . 

At the christening of a child, the Scotch were. accustomed 
to assemble. their relations, including their distant cousins, in 
whom, then as now, they much abounded. But this caused 
pleasure, and pleasure was sinful. It was, therefore, forbidden ; 
the number of guests was limited ; and the strictest gu 
ion was exercised by the clergy, to prevent the — 
any one being improperly happy on such occasious, ies 


Y and who ever sould have a 
their brydell on op ——g a gem 
prac Extracts the Registers of the Presb 
a verme ro yee ariahes of 
unless, 


is wantin; mf Gas 
Kirk on o ,in yr Collections upon 
e case of ** Mure, pyper,” in So- 
PEE Andrews and —— 72. 


—— of this 
in 1836, it is ‘diated: es x et 
” merely e one bac 


Diary di Selections Records of the Kirk Session, — and ; 
Abenden pa RR 77, ee e we ony meatt or driuk 


steris or OUS, were to be * — 
^ Th 1643 the — — ihe gre 


— 
ordaines 


to invite any ma persones to 
ted ar four at tho most, lyk as 
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Not. nt baptisms, but also at marriages, the san 
was d In every country, it has been usual : 
feeling, and 


at the 


name. !*? = HM 
Nothing esca their vigilance. For, in their opinion, 
even the best ——— at his best timo, so full of turpi 
that his actions could not fail to be wicked.'** He never passe 
a day without sinning, and the smallest sin deserved 
wrath.*? Indeed, every thing he did was sinful, no matter how 
pure his motives.'** Man had been gradually falling lower and 


hibitt that from hence furth bo tak vp no ma names to be godfatheris, nor 
ma vp to the redar bot four at the most, vnder all hiest censure he may ine 
the contrarie, and this ordinance to be intimat out of pulpitt, that the r 
tend no ignorance thairof." yr. 
= They forbad music and dancing; and they ordered that not more than 
should be present, See the enactment, in 1647, respecting ** 
ele in Minute of the Presbyteries of St. A and Cupar, p. 117. 
, “The Presbyterie being sadly weghted with the report of the continwane 
and exhorbitant and unnecessarly numerous confluences of people at pennie 
and of inexpedient and wnlawfull pypeing and dancing at the same, so sca 
and sinfull in this tyme of our Churches lamentable conditioun ; and 
sive that ministers and Kirk Sessiouns have not bein so vigilant and active (as neid 
werre), for repressing of these disorders, doe therfor most seriously end 
ministers and Kirk ouns to represse the same.” bid. pp. 169, 170. See, 


—— of Lanark, p. 20; and Extracta from the Presby- 


pp. 4, 144. , 

rious instances of limitation of price, in Irving's History of Dum- 

, —— p. 567; and in Wodrow's Collections upon the Lives of Ministers, vol, ii. 
part ii. p. 34, 
?! “What a vile, haughty, and base creature he is—how defiled and — 
wicked bis nat: ow abominable his actions; in a word, what a 
darkness and wickedness he is—a heap of defiled dust, and a mass of on— 
sink of impiety and iniquity, even the best of mankind, those of the rarest and most 
refined extraction, take them at their best estate.” — Dinning'a * ii, part 
ii, p. 302. Compare Boston's Human Nature in ita Fourfold State, pp. 26, 27. 
1 «The least sin cannot but deserve God's wrath and curse eternally.” D 

son's Trutl's Victory over Error, p. 71. “ All mon, even the regenerate, sin daily.” 


p. 153, k e 
79 Our best works have such a mixture of corruption and sin in them, that 
“they deserve his curso and wrath” Thid., y. 130. 
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lower, and had now sunk to a point of debasement, w 
him inferior to the beasts that — Even 
born, and while he was yet in his mother's womb, his 
began, '* And when he grew up, his crimes multi plied thick 
and fast ; one of the most heinous of them being the practice 
of teaching children new words,—a horrible custom, justly 
visited by divine wrath." This, however, was but one of a 
series of innumerable and incessant offences ; so that the 
wonder was, that the earth could restrain herself at the hideous 
spectacle which man presented, and that she did not open her 
mouth, as of old, and swallow him even in the midst of his 
wickedness." For it was certain, that in the whole creation, 
there was nothing so deformed and monstrous as he.'es 

Such being the case, it behoved the clergy to come forward, 
and to guard men against their own vices, by controlling their 
daily actions, and forcing them toa right conduct. This they 
did vigorously, Aided by the elders, who were their tools and 
the creatures of their power, they, all over Scotland, organized 
themselves into legislative bodies, and, in the midst of their 
little senate, they enacted laws which "the people were bound 
to obey. If they refused, woe be to them. They became 
unruly sons of du. Church, ‘and were liable to be imprisoned, to 
be fined, or to be whipped,'** or to be branded with a hot iron,!*" 


™ “But now, way from God, hee hath also so farre degenerated from 
his owne kind, that he edis, inferiour to the beasts." a Heaven 

p.251. “0! is not man become so brutish and ignoran that he may bo sent unto 
the beasts of the ficld to be instructed of that whic rel epa A Gray's 

Warfare, X 23, beasts themselves." ona 
Human — 


Hi Iyburton'a Great — p 
“la even in te fase motors y have in themselves sufficient guilt to 


deserve such h judgments; ” ie, when women with child aro “ript up.” Hutcheson's 
Minor Prophets, vol. i, p. 255. 

dl ear wech our Scripture and old Scots names are out of re- 
quest; instend of Father and Mother, Mamma and P. Peer children v —— 
nonsense, and what they do not understand. These few instances, —— 
that might be given, a. additional causes of God's wrath." The Life and Death choy 
Mr. A late Minister of the Gospel al New Glentuce, ta Galloway, 
Walker's Biographia iana, vol. i. p. mn 

™ “Yen, if the Lord did not restraine her, emm Ries 
ewnllow the’ wicked, as she dd Corah, Dathan, and Abi s Heaven 

p.297. Compare Hutcheson's on the Minor vol. i. p. 


» M ce A urge oy em e bn deformed in the world, as man." Bin 
ning's Sermons, vol. i. p. 234. “There is not in all tho creation such a miserable 
je dederat pa es y liL p. 221. “Nang so miserie" Mernethy'a 


M 


RAPI Ne EE i 
toe mi every day during the Session's will" M om tha 
y Ministers, yo parti p. 0, : à 
22d October 1619, the Kirk 
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either on Saturday or on Monday, because both days were near 
Sunday.'* It was a sin for a Scotch woman to wait at a tav- 

ern ;!"? it was a sin for her to live alone ;'”* it was also a sin for 
x to live with unmarried sisters.1"* It was a sin to go from 
one town to another on Sunday, however pressing the business 
might be,!*” It was a sin to visit your friend on Sunday ;'*! it 
was likewise sinful cither to have your garden watered, 2 or 
your beard shaved.!** Such things were not to be tolerated in 
a Christian land. No one, on Sunday, should pay attention to 
his health, or think of his body at all. On that day horse-exer- 
cise was sinful ; ¿4 so was walking in linia or in the mea- 


V* The Presbytery ‘of Rdinborgh, by their pene dur authority, dis- 
cda market to be kept on Monday; the reason was, because it occasioned the 
travelling of men and horse the Lord's-day before, which prophaned the Sabbath.” 

Display, p.10. In 1650, Saturday was also taken iu by another ceclo- 
elastical senate, “The Presbyterie doe appoint the severall brethren iu burghes, 
to fore: with oan ns parr mi "EX ther —— and Satterdayes mercata to 
er Jy weeke, that may same primo quoque tempore." 

A Presbyterics of St. Andrews and Cupar, p. 53. 

m Iu 1650, “For ‘the down-bearing of sin, women were not allowed to act as 
waiters in taverna, but *allenarly men esronda and boys”. Chambers! Annals, 
vol. ii p. 196. This order ^ wes rod and publietlie intimat in all the kirkis of 
Edinbur Nicoll's Diary, p. 5. 

rsameikle as dilatation being made, that Janet Watson holds an house 
NI, Alea wenige a bi slander, therefore Patrick Pitcairn, wi 
is orduined to admonish her in the 


P 
th and yen Btewart, that —— be not found 
with their sister, of them shall go to service, or 
best entertained 
Kirk-Session Register, in Lawson's 


rit William Kinneir, and confest his travelling on the Sabbath day, 
was out of meer neceasitie, haveing two watters to croce, and ane 
y, qubilk moowit him to fear that he wold not got the watters crost, 
dii might ail He musdiergelin q ao a rna vl rio Bea 
M Selections from the of the Kirk-Session of Aberdeen, 
a w “Compearit Thomas Gray, and confest that one 
went to Culter to visit sat ant aii that all 
pag eg mà 


and thairwpon 
Lord's day. 


m i y 
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be suspected." A Christian must beware of enjoying his 
dinner ; for none but the ungodly relished their food" By 
a parity of reasoning, it was wrong for a man to wish to advance 
himself in life, or in any way to better his condition.'** Either 
to make money, or to save it, was unsuited to Christinns ; and 
even to possess much of it was objectionable, because it not 
ministered to human pleasures, but encouraged those habita 
foresight and of provision for the future, which are incompatible 
with complete resignation to the Divine will. To wish for more 
than was necessary to keep oneself alive, was a sin as well as a 
folly, and was a violation of the subjection we owe to God.*” 
That it was contrary to His desire, was, moreover, evident, from 
the fact that He bestowed wealth liberally upon misers and 
covetous men ; a remarkable circumstance, which, in the opin- 
ion of Scotch divines, proved that he was no lover of ric 
otherwise He would not give them to such base and sordid 
persons. 195 


“Suspect that which plenseth the senses." Abernethy's Physicke for the 


Soule, p 63. 
?? Durham, in his cal of mentions as one “the of 
meat studiously, that Mm "Y^ ehe dressed, for pleasing —— 


333. See also p.48, on ** pleasers;" and Dick- 
son's opinion of the “rarest dishes and best meats.” Dickson's Erplication of the 
Acco to another of the Scotch divines, whoever makes one 
good meal, and has enough left for a second, is in imminent peril, “He that is full, 
und hath to make him fuller, will easily deny God, and be exalted against 
him: his table shall be a snare to his body, and a snare to his soule.” Abernethyf's 
Physicke for the Soule, p. 421. 
™ For, says Aberneth ——— p. 488), “men are loth to lend 
their enre to the Word, when they abound in ron So, too, Hutcheson, in 
his Exposition of the Book of Job, p. 387: “Such is the weakness even of godly men, 
that they can hardly live in a prosperous condition, and not be overtaken with some 
security, carnal confidence, or other miscarriage,” 

* Seo this theory worked out in Cockburn's Jacob's Vou, or Man's Felicity and 
Duty, pp. 71-75. He says, “ And certainly to crave and be desirous of more than 
what is competent for the maintenance and support of our lives, is both inconsistent 
with that dependence and subjection we owe to God, and doth also bespeak a 
great deal of vanity, folly, and inconsiderateness.” Boston, striking at the very 
ioundation of that practice of providing for tho future, which is the and most 
important maxim in all civil wisdom, and which peculiarly —— civilized 
nations from asks his hearers, “Why should men rack their heads with 
cares how to provide for to-morrow, while they know not if they shall then need 
anything?” Boston's Human Nature in its Four-fold State, p. 300. Hutcheson thinks 
that those who are guilty of such impious prudence, deserve to be starved. “ When 
men are not content with food and rayment, but would still heap up more, it is just 
with God Me = not = M as bread ; y* to — — to have = Fur 
eye u them, and to pluck at them, even so long as they have ment, 
son's position Y, the E of Job, p. 200. Binning, ging still further, threatens 
eternal ruin. “ Ye may have things necessary hero,—food and raiment; and if yo 
seek more, if yo will be rich, and will have superfluities, then ye shall fall into man 

etia sanen and hurtful lusts which shall drown you in perdition.” Binning’s 


tem 
Sermons, lii. p. 855. 
9 “If God loved riches well, do ye think he would give them so Mery, ana 
e u covetous wretches? Tach an? Binning 1 Sermons 


R te and taste, or palate, by the fineness of it, and other curiosities of that kind.” 
ais Lea U. P. » 
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“one set of them increasing ess of the mind, another 
‘sot increasing the ha of the If we suppose 
a man completely ‚we should take for | ‚that he 
“would unite these two forms of pleasure in the highest degree, 
‚and would extract, both from body and mind, every enjoyment 
"consistent with his own EE 


others. But, as no such character is to be found, it invari 


pls 
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have, with hardly an exception, had little real acqua 
with human nature, and have, therefore, been unable 
those chords, and appeal to those hidden motives, n 
ing which one man gains over another to his side. in the 
second place, they, fortunately for us, have never possessed au- 
thority, and have, therefore, been unable either to enforce their 
doctrine by penalties, or to recommend it by rewards. em ef 
But, though philosophers have failed in their effort to lessen - 
the pleasures of mankind, there is another body of men, who, 
in making the same attempt, have met with far greater success, — 
I mean, of course, the theologians, who, considered as a c 
have, in every country and in every age, deliberately E. 
themselves to gratifications which are essential to the happiness 
of an overwhelming majority of the human race. Raising 
a God of their own creation, whom they hold out as a lover of | 
penance, of sacrifice, and of mortification, they, under this pre- 
tence, forbid enjoyments which are not only innocent 
praiseworthy. For, every enjoyment by which no one is injured, 
is innocent ; and every innocent enjoyment is praiseworthy, - 
because it assists in diffusing that spirit of content and of satis- - 
faction which is favourable to the practice of benevolence tow- - 
ards others. The theologians, however, for reasons which I have 
already stated, cultivate an opposite spirit, and, whenever they j 
have possessed power, they have always prohibited a large 
number of pleasurable actions, on the ground that such actions 
are offensive to the Deity. That they have no warrant for this, — 
and that they are simply indulging in peremptory assertions on 
subjects respecting which we have no trustworthy information, 
is well known to those who, impartially, and without precon- 
ceived bias, have studied their arguments, and the evidence 
which they adduce. On this, however, I need not dilate ; for, 
inasmuch as men are, almost every year, and certainly every 
generation, becoming more accustomed to close and accurate 
reasoning, just in the same proportion is the conviction spread- 
ing, that theologians proceed from arbitrary assumptions, for 
which they have no proof, except by appealing to other 
tions, equally arbitrary and equally unproven. Their while 
system reposes upon fear, and upon fear of the worst kind; 
since, according to them, the Great Author of our being has 
used His omnipotence in so cruel a manner as to endow His 
creatures with tastes, instincts, and desires, which He not only 
forbids them to gratify, but which, if they do gratify, shall bring — 
on themselves eternal punishment, iH 
What the theologians are to the closet, that are the priesta — 


to the pulpit, The theologians work upon the studious, who 
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read ; the clergy act upon the idle, who listen. Seeing, how- 
ever, that the same man often performs both offices, and seeing, 
too, that the spirit and tendency of each office are the same, 
we may, for practical purposes, consider the two classes as 
identical; and, putting them together, and treating them as 
a whole, it must be admitted by whoever will take a com- 
Leer ite view of what they have actually done, that they 

ave been, not only the most bitter foes of human happi- 
ness, but also the most successful ones, In their high and 
palmy days, when they reigned supreme, when credulity was 
universal and doubt unknown, they afflicted mankind in every 
possible way ; enjoining fasts, and penances, and pilgrimages, 
teaching their simple and ignorant victims every kind of 
austerity, teaching them to flog their own bodies, to tear their 
own flesh, and to mortify the most natural of their appetites. 
This was the state of Europe in the middle ages. It is still 
the state of every part of the world where the priesthood are 
uncontrolled. Such ascetic and self-tormenting observances 
are the inevitable issue of the theological spirit, if that spirit is 
unchecked. Now, and owing to the rapid march of our knowl- 
edge, it is constantly losing ground, because the scientific and 
secular spirit is encroaching on its domain, Therefore, in our 
time, and especially in our country, its most repulsive features 
are disguised, and it is forced to mask its native ugliness. 
Among our clergy, a habit of grave and decent compromise 
has taken the place of that bold and fiery war which their 

redecessors waged against a sensual and benighted world. 
Their threats have perceptibly diminished, They now allow 
us a little pleasure, a little luxury, a little happiness, They 
no longer tell us to mortify every appetite, and to forego every 
comfort. The language of power has departed from them. 
Here and there, we find vestiges of the ancient spirit ; but this 
is only among uneducated men, addressing an ignorant audience. 
The superior clergy, who have a character to lose, are grown 
cautious ; and, whatever their private opinion may be, they 
rarely venture on those terrific denunciations with which their 
pulpits once resounded, and which, in times of yore, made the 
people shrink with fear, and humbled every one except him by 
whom the denunciation was uttered. 

Still, though much of this has vanished, enough remains to 
show what the theological spirit is, and to justify a belief, that 
nothing but the pressure of public opinion prevents it from 
breaking out into its former extravagance, Many of the clergy 
persist in attacking the pleasures of the world, forgetting that, 
not only the world, but all which the world contains, is Nus oda 
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things we owe to the love of money. If theologians could suc- 
ceed in their desire to destroy that love, all these things would 
cease, and we should relapse into comparative barbarism. The 
love of money, like all our appetites, is liable to abuse ; but to 
declaim against it as evil in 1tself, and, above all, to represent 
it as a feeling, the indulgence of which provokes the wrath of 
God, is to betray an ignorance, natural, perhaps, in former ages, 
but shameful in our time, particularly when it proceeds from 
men who give themselves out as public teachers, and - ‘profess 
that it is their mission to enlighten the world, ^ 
„Injurious, however, as all this is to the best interests of 
society, it is nothing in comparison with the doctrines formerly 
advocated by the Scotch divines. What their ideas were, I 
have shown from their own sermons, the reading of which has 
been the most painful literary task 'I ever undertook, since, in 
addition to the narrowness and the dogmatism which even tho 
best of such compositions contain, there is, in these productions, 
a hardness of heart, an austerity of temper, a want of sympathy 
with human happiness, and a hatred of human nature, such as 
have rarely been exhibited in any age, and, I rejoice to think, have 
never been exhibited in any other Protestant country, These 
a uL pen the oblivion in NAR they Ja s 
y uso it was necessary to do soin order 
to understand the history of the Scotch ry, and partly because 
I desired to show what the tendency of theologians i is, when 
that tendency is uncontrolled, Protestants, generally, are too 
apt to suppose that there is something in their ereed-which pro- 
tects them against those hurtful extravagancies which have been, 
and, to a certain extent, still are, practised in the Catholic Church. 
Never was a greater mistake. There is but one protection against 
the tyranny of any class ; and that is, to give that class very little 
= Whatever the pretensions of any body of men may be, 
wever smooth their ern and however plausible their 
claims, they are sure to abuse er, if much of it is conferred on 
them, The entire history of the world affords no instance to the 
contrary. In Catholic countries, France alone excepted, the clergy 
have more authority than in Protestant countries, Therefore, in 
Catholic countries, they do more harm than in Protestant coun- 
ties, and their peculiar views are developed with greater freedom. 
The difference depends, not on the nature of the creed, but on the 
power of the class. This is very apparent in Scotland, where the . 
clergy, being supreme, did, Protestants though they were, imitate 
the ascetic, the unsocial, and the cruel Foren 1, in | 
Catholic Church, gave rise to convents, fastings, scourging 
all the other appliances of an uncouth and ungemal ew 
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and set parents against their offspring. They taught 
the father to: smite the unbellering child ani to slay his own 
boy sooner than allow him to propagate error?"' As if this 
were not enough, they tried to extirpate another affection, even 
more sacred and more devoted still. They laid : their rude and 
merciless hands on the holiest passion of. which our nature is 
capable, the love of a mother for her son. Into that sanctuary, 
they dared to intrude ; into that, they thrust their gaunt and un- 

gentle forms. Ifa mother held. opinions of w. corrige orc 
proved they did-not scruple to invade her house 

children, and forbid her horor parane rar iu with themes 
Or if, perchance, her son had incurred their displeasure, they. 
were not satisfied with forcible separation, but they laboured to 
corrupt her heart, and harden it against her child, so that she 
might be privy to the act, In one of these cases mentioned in 
the records of the church of Glasgow, the Kirk-Session of that 
town summoned before them a woman, merely because she had 
received into her house her own son, after the clergy had excom- 
municated him. . So effectually did they work upon her 
that they induced her to promise, not only that she w 
shut her door against the child, but that she would aid in 
bringing him to punishment, She had sinned in kin 
she had sinned, even, in giving him shelter; but, says t 
ord, “she promised not to do it. again, and. to tell — — 
trates when he comes next to her. 

She promised not to do it again, She promised to fo 
him, whom she had borne of her womb and suckled at 
breast, She promised to forget her boy, who had. ofttimes 
crept to her knees, and — — — 
der frame she had watched over and nursed. All the dearest 
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human affection can give or receive, all that delights the 
ory, all that brightens the of life, c shed 
passed away from the mind wp cae 
of her spiritual masters. At one fell swoop, all were gone, Bo | 
potent were the arts of these men, that — | 
ca Pamper vd against her son, that she might deliver him 
up to them. They defiled her nature, anc hr 
From that day, her soul was polluted. She was lost to herself, 
> u poneis i is enough to 
make one's blood surge again, and raise a tempest in our inmost 
nature, But to have ‘seen them, to have lived y the midst of | 
them, and yet not to have re against them, is to us utterly — 
— and proves in how complete a thraldom the - 
Scotch were held, and how thoroughly their minds, as well as 
their bodies, were enslaved. w 
What more need I say? What further evidence need I 
bring to elucidate the real character of one of the most detest- 
able tyrannies ever seen on the earth ? When the Scoteh F 
was at the height of its power, we may search vain 
for any institution which can compete with it, except t - 
ish Inquisition. Between these two, there is a close : . 
mate . Both were intolerant, both were cruel, both made 
war upon the finest parts of human nature, and both destroyed 
every vestige of religious freedom. One difference, ho 
there was, of vast importance. In political matters, the C| 
which was servile in Spain, was rebellious in Scotland. Hence 
the Scotch always had one direction in which they could spes 
and act with unrestrained liberty. In politics, they found their 
vent. ‘There, the mind was free. And this was their salvation. 
This saved them from the fate of Spain, by securing to th 
the exercise of those faculties which otherwise would have ]air 
dormant, if, indeed, they had not been entirely destroyed by that 
long and enfeebling servitude in which their clergy retained them, 
and from which, but for this favourable circumstance, no escape 
would have been open. MENÉ 





CHAPTER VI. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE SCOTCH INTELLECT DURING THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 


To complete the history and analysis of the Scotch mind, I have 
now to examine the peculiar intellectual movement which ap- 
peared in the eighteenth century, and which, for several rea- 
sons, igre — aan at iol was essentially a reaction 
against that theological spirit which predominated during the 
seventeenth century. Such a reaction would hardly ds been 
ible, except for the fact which I have already noticed, name- 
y, that the political activity which produced the rebellion 
against the Stuarts, saved the Scotch mind from stagnating, 
and prevented that deep slumber into which the progress ud 
superstition would naturally have thrown it. The long and 
stubborn conflict with a despotic government, kept alive a cer- 
tain alertness and vigour of understanding, which survived the 
struggle that gave it birth. When the contest was ended, and 
ie was restored, the faculties which, for three generations, 
been exercised. in resisting the executive authority, sought 
other em ent, and found another field in which they could 
disport ves Hence it bio that the boldness which, in 
the seventeenth century, ractical, became, in the 
teenth century, speculative, ke i produced a literature, w. 
attempted to unsettle former opinions, and to disturb the 
ancient landmarks of the human mind. The movement was 
revolutionary, and bore the same relation to ecclesiastical tyran 
ny, which the previous movement had borne to po) 
But this new rebellion had one striking char 
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to overthrow the general and traditional notions, on which all 
church power is founded. The plan has been, to refuse to 
accept principles which could not be substantiated by facts; 
while the opposite and theological plan is, to force the facts to 
yield to the principles. In the former case, experience precedes 
theory ; in the latter case, theory precedes experience, and con= | 
trols it. In theology, certain principles are taken for granted ; 
and, it being deemed impious to question them, all that remains 
for us is to reason from them downwards. This is the dedue- 
tive method, On the other hand, the inductive method will 
concede nothing, but insists upon reasoning upwards, and de- 
mands that we shall have the liberty of ascertaining the prin- 
ciples for ourselves. In a complete scheme of our — 
and when all our resources are fully developed and mars 

into order, as they must eventually be, the two methods will 
be, not hostile, but supplementary, and will be combined intos _ 
single system. At present, however, we are very far from such 
a result ; and not only is every mind more prone to one method 
than to another, but we find, historically, that different ages 
and different countries have been characterized by the extent 
to which one of these two schemes has predominated ; and we 
also find, that a study of this antagonism is the surest way of 
understanding the intellectual condition of any period. 

That the inductive philosophy is even more marked. by its 
secular tendencies than by its scientific ones, will be evident to 
whoever observes the epochs in which it has been most active, 
and has possessed most adherents. Of this, the history of the 
French mind, in the eighteenth century, affords a good i 
where, after the death of Louis XIV., we may clearly trace the 
connexion between the growth of the inductive method, and the 
subsequent overthrow of the Gallican church. In England, too, 
the rise of the Baconian philosophy, with its determination to 
subordinate ancient principles to modern experience, was the 
heaviest blow which has ever been inflicted on the theologians, 
whose method is to begin, not with experience; but with. prin- 
ciples, which are said to be inscrutable, and which we are bound 
to believe without further difficulty, And I need hardly remind 
the reader, that scarcely was that philosophy established * 
us, when it produced those bold inquiries which quickly endet 
in the downfall of the English Church under Charles I. From 
that terrible defeat, our clergy did, for a time, partly rally ; but — 
as their apparent success, in the reign of Charles IL, was owing 
to political changes, and not to socialones, they were unable to | 


recover their hold over society, and, unless the nation shoul 
j 
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retrograde, there is no possibility that they ever should 1 
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believed.* But all their sermons, and all their controversial 
habra A are eminently deductive; not one of them attempts 
an inductive argument, The bare idea of such a thing never 
entered their heads, They assumed the truth of their own re- 
ligious and moral notions, most of which they had borrowed 
from antiquity ; they made those notions the major premises of 
their syllogisms, and from them they reasoned downwards, till 
they obtained their conclusions. "They never suspected that 
premises, taken from ancient times, might be the result of the 
inductions of those times, and that, as knowledge advanced, the 
inductions might need revising. They assumed, that God has 

iven to us first principles, and that He, having revealed them, 
it would ill become us to scrutinize them. That He had re- 
vealed them, they took for granted, and deemed it unnecessary 
to prove Their method being thus entirely deductive, all they 
were concerned with was, to beware that no error crept in be- 
tween the premises and the conclusions. And this part of their 
task they accomplished with great ability. They were acute 
dialecticians, and rarely blundered in what is termed the formal 
part of logic. In dealing with their premises after they ob- 
tained them, they were extremely skilful; how they obtained 
them, they were very heedless. That was a point they never 


examined with any thing approaching to impartiality. Accord- 


ing to their method, all that was requisite was, to draw infer- 
ences from what had been supernaturally communicated, On 
the other hand, the inductive method would have taught them 
that the first question was, whether or not they had been su- 
pernaturally communicated? They, as deductive reasoners, 
assumed the very preliminaries which inductive reasoners would 
have disputed. They proceeded from generals to particulars, 
instead of from particulars to generals, And they would not 
allow either themselves or others to sift the general proposi- 
tions, which were to cover and control the particular facts. I 
was enough for them that the wider propositions were T 
established, and were to be treated according to the rules 


* Ray, who visited Scotland in 1661, could not su n little professions] any, 
when he saw how much e were rated there than. in. England. 
here England, and 
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light, and nothing could be gained by inducing men to profess 
sentiments contrary to their convictions, . So far, however, was 
this from being understood, that we found all the little sects 
quarrelling among themselves, and abusing each other, merely 
because their views were different. It was strange to hear how 
the professors of one creed would stigmatize the professors of 
other creeds as idolatrous, and would demand that penalties 
should be inflicted on them. In point of fact, all had much 
that was good ; and their only evil was, this love of perse- 
cution." But the vulgar deemed every one a heretic who did 
not believe what they believed ; and this way of thinking had 
been too much countenanced by the clergy, many of whom felt 


their vanity offended at the idea of laymen p ing to be 
wiser than their spiritual teachers, and venturing to di 
with what they said.” —— 

Such large views of liberty were far in advance of the 


were —— 


prevailing theological spirit, which regarded toleration as impi- 


a weak mind, may become sufliciont evidence. As to opinions about the Deity, 
religion, and virtue, this right is further confirmed by all the noblest desires of the 
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his contemporaries who exercised much influence, represented 
pleasure as immoral, and opposed themselves to the fine arts, 
which they considered dangerous, as ministering to our pleas- 
ures, and thereby distracting our minds from serious concerns, 
Hutcheson, however, declared that the fine arts were to be 
cherished ; for, he said, they are not only agreeable, but also 
reputable, and to employ our time with them is honourable,*? 
That such is the case is obvious enough to us, but it was long, 
indeed, since similar language had been heard in Scotland from . 
& great public teacher, and it was completely op to the 
prevailing notions. But Hutcheson went even further. Not 
content with raising his voice in favour of wealth,* which the 
Scotch clergy stigmatized as one of the most pernicious and 
carnal of all things, he fearlessly asserted that all our natural 
appetites are lawful, and that the gratification of them is con- 
sistent with the highest virtue,** In his eyes they were la 
because they were natural; while, according to the theologi 
theory, their being natural made them unlawful And here 
lies the fundamental difference between the practical views of 
Hutcheson and those previously received, He, like every great 
thinker since the seventeenth century, loved human nature, and 
ted it; but he neither loved nor respected those who 


unduly trammelled it, and thereby weakened its vigour, as well 
as impaired its beauty. He placed more confidence in mankind 
than in the rulers of mankind. "The Scotch divines who pre- 
ceded him, were the libellers of their species ; they calumniated 


nothing is advantageous or naturally good to us, but what is apt to raise pleasuro 
mediately, or immediately." — what be saya at p. 91 respecting “ super- 
judices against actions apprehended as offensive to the Deity,” 

?* * Hence a taste for the ingenious arts of m! — ig, and even 
for the manly diversions, is reputable." Hutoheson's Phi , vol, i. p. 83. 
At p. 129 ho says, that in them “our time is agreeably and honourably employed.” 
Bee also vol. ii. p. 115. 

^ “Wealth and power are truly useful, not only for the natural conveniences or 
pleasures of life, but as n fund for good offices." Hutcheson's Moral Ph Y 
vol. i. p. 104. aaa dédit m Dent ad HEN een 
on the Passions and Affecti 8,9,99. “How weak are the 
some recluse osi nho scien | general all pursuits of wealth or power, aa 
below a perfectly virtuous character; since wealth and power are the most effectual 
means, and the most powerful instruments, even of the greatest virtues, and most 


of any being must consist in the full enjo: 
its nature desires and is capable of.” "a AM 
hest sensual enjoyments may be ex 
y vigorously in social virtuo’ 
in their due seasons," p. 121. 
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Still, the amazing triumphs effected in this branch of 
mathematics, show how l a weapon that form of deduc- 
tion is, which proceeds by an artificial separation of facts, in 
themselves inseparable, Go little, however, is the 
of the method understood, that when, late in the eighteent 
century, political economy assumed a scientific form, 
persons, who were otherwise well instructed, reproached its 
cultivators with their hardheartedness; such objectors being 
unable to see, that the science could not be constructed if it 

— tea, uiu — — 
benevolent affections, The ical economist aims at discov- 
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premisses, in order that he may manipulate the remaining p 
with ease. But we must always remember, that 


cal economy, though a profound and beautiful xo t ay > 
a science of one department of life, and is founded upon a 
serena a i ps 


and magnanimous 
afford to lose. We are not, therefore, to 
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ourselves, because we had previously judged them. Our notions 
are obtained from without, and not from within. If, therefore, 


feel, we can only gain the information vw conceiving what we 

should feel if we were in their place.** Hence, all men are, in 

imagination, constantly changing situations with others ; and 

reer the change is ideal, and lasts but for a moment, it is the 

er — — universal impulse which is called 
pathy.*° 

By proceeding from these premisses, a vast number of social 

henomena may be explained. We pdt A sympathize with 

Joy more than with sorrow.*! Hence, that tion for pros- 

and successful persons, which is quite independent 
xpect from them ; and hence, too, the existence 
different ranks of social distinctions, all of which emanate from 
the same source. Hence, also, the feeling of loyalty, which 


of. We do not or or condemn actions; be- 
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9 “As we hnve no immediate experience of what other men feel, we can form 
no idea of the manner in which they are affected, but by conceiving what we our- 
selves should feel in the like situation." Smith's Theory of Moral ü vol. 
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confused together, and are sometimes strangely blended in the 
same ınind,*? | 
Sympathy, then, is the main-spring of human conduct. It 
arises, not so much from witnessing the passions of other per- 
sons, as from witnessing the situation which excites those pas- 
sions. To this single process we are indebted, not only for the 
highest principles, but also for the deepest emotions. For, the 
es affection of which we are capable, is merely eympathy 
relation, i not iuberent, bat la derived from this mighty and 
tions, is not inherent, but is deri this mighty and 
controlling principle, which governs the whole course of affairs.*! 
By this bold hypothesis, Adam Smith, at one stroke, so 
narrowed the field of inquiry, as to exclude from it all considera- 
dm rar © iple, and only to admit its 
antagonist, sympathy. existence of the antagonism 
distinctly recognizes, For he will not allow that sympathy 
is in any way to be deemed a selfish principle.°* he 
knew that it is pleasurable, and that all pleasure an 
element of selfishness, it did not suit the method of his philoso- 
phy to subject the principle of sympathy to such an inductive 
analysis as would reveal its elements. His business was to rea- 
son from it, and not to it. Concentrating bis 
deductive i i 


6. 
What is called affection, is, in reality, nothing but habitual sympathy.” 


ppc — 
relations are 
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the intermediate space at a A ad romper a 

. ground in two separate and ind ent directions, indulging 
the ir that, by supplying in one line of argument the prem- 
isses which were wanting in the other, their ite conclu- 
sions would be compensatory rather than hostile, and would 
serve as a broad and permanent basis on which one great seience 
of human nature might be safely built. 

The Wealth of Nations is, as I have elsewhere observed,** 
probably the most important book which has ever been written, 
whether we consider the amount of original thought which it 
contains, or its practical influence. Its practical recommenda- 
tions were extremely favourable to those doctrines of freedom 
which the eighteenth century ushered in; and this secured to 
them an attention which otherwise they would not have received, 
While, therefore, the Wealth of Nations was the proximato 
cause of a great change in legislation,** a deeper analysis will 
show, that the success of the book, and, consequently, the alter- 
ation of the laws, depended upon the operation of more remote 
and general causes, It must also be confessed, that those same 
causes predisposed the mind of Adam Smith to the doctrines 
of liberty, gave him a sort of prejudice in favour of con- 
clusions which limited the interference of the legislator. "Thus 
much he borrowed from his age; but one thing he did not 
borrow. His wide and organizing mind was all his own. This 
would have made him great under any circumstances ; to make 
him powerful, required a peculiar conjunction of events. That 
conjunction he enjoyed, and he turned it to good account. The 
influence of his contemporaries was enough to make him liberal ; 
his own capacity was enough to make him comprehensive, He 
had, in a most remarkable degree, that exuberence of thought, 
which is one of the highest forms of genius, but which leads 
those who possess it into distant, excursions, which, though they 
have one common aim, are often stigmatized ns digressi 
simply because they who criticize are unable to discern the 
great [none which pervades the whole, and unites the various 
parts into a single scheme, This has been especially the case 
with Adam Smith, whose immortal work has often been ex- 

to such shallow objections, And certainly, the Wealth of 
ations displays a breadth of treatment which those who can- 
not sympathize with, are very likely to ridicule. The phenom- 
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have — not on account of their enactments, but in the 
teeth of them ; and that the real cause of our prosperity is the 
fact that we enjoy undisturbed the fruit of our own labour,** 
Whenever this right is tolerably secure, every man will be bent 
on procuring for himself either present enjoyment or future 
profit; and if he does not aim at one of these objects, he is 
void of common understanding.** If he possess capital, he will 
probably aim at both, but, in doing so, he will never consider 
the interest of others; his sole motive will be his own private 
profit.*2 And it is well that such should be the case. For, by 
thus pursuing his personal interest, he aids society more than 
if his views were generous and exalted. Some people affect to 
carry on trade for the good of others ; but this is mere affecta- 
tion, though, to say the truth, it is an affectation not very 
common among merchants, and many words are not needed to 
dissuade them from so foolish a practice.** 

In this way, Adam Smith completely changes the premisses 
which he had assumed in his earlier work. Here he makes men 
naturally selfish ; formerly, he had made them naturally sympa- 
thetic. Here, he represents them pursuing wealth for sordid 
objects, and for the narrowest personal pleasures ; formerly, he 
represented them as pursuing it out of regard to the sentiments 
of others, and for the sake of obtaining their sympathy.** In 
the Wealth of Nations, we hear no more of this conciliatory and 
sympathetic spirit ; such amiable maxims are altogether forgot- 


whose counsels are directed by the momentary fluctuations of affairs.” Wealth of 
Nations, book iy. chap. ii. p. 190. 

«Phat which the laws in Great Britain give to every man, that he shall 
enjoy the fruits of own labour, is alone sufficient to make any country flourish 
notwithstanding these and twenty other absurd regulations of commerce. Wealth 
of Nations, book iv. chap. v. p. 221. 

“Tn all countries where there is a tolerable ri ary man of common 
understanding will endeavour to employ whatever stock he can command, in 
Feri g either present enjoyment or future profit.” Wealth of Nations, book ii. 

15. 
DE The consideration of his own private t is the solo motivo which deter- 
mines the owner of any capital to employ it either in egriculture, in manufactures, or 
in some particular branch of the Meri N or retail trade." Wealth of Nations, book 


ii, y. p. 164, 
** “By pursuing his own interest, he frequently promotes that of the society more 
effectually than wien ho ral intends to promot it. I have never known much 
or 


good done by those who affected to trade for the publie good. It ia an 
indeed, not very common among merchants, 
9 
thet 
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sectaries and heretics, governed by interest rather than by prin- 
ciple, adopt a code of morals which is suited to their own pur- 
—— the rigidity of which is strongly contrasted with the 
xer code of more orthodox believers. Owing to the opera- 
tion of the same principle, we also find that, among the orthodox 
themselves, the clergy embrace a stricter system of morals in 
countries where church benefices are nearly equal, than they do 
in countries where the benefices are very unequal. This is be- 
cause when all the benefices are nearly equal, none can be very 
rich, and consequently even the most conspicuous a 
will have but small incomes. But a man who has little 
to spend can have no influence, unless his morals are exemplary. 


, upon 


e wiser sar d sort of the common people, ther 
and detestation eoe dr otn alos = 


all. 

ligious sects have begun among the common people, from whom 

they have generally drawn their earliest, as well as their most numerous prosel; 
The austere system of morality has, accordingly, been adopted by those 
constantly, or with very few exceptions; for there have been 
i by which they could best themselves to that 

hom they first ir upon w 

er part of them, 
mustere system, and 
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snake ‘hin: rifles To avoid contempt, and also t 
the expense which a looseness of conduct i ) 
his narrow circumstances cannot afford, he has but one rer 
and that remedy he adopts. He retains his inf , and i 
his pocket, by protesting against which he 
conveniently enjoy ; in this, as in all other cases, 
plan of life which his own interest urges him to 

In these striking generalizations, which, though t 
& large amount of truth, are far from 4 


ceived wages were under a personal obligation to those who pa 
them ; that is to say, they were ee Goad obligati = 
and above the obligation of performing certain services, It was 
believed that a master could not only select what servants he 
chose, but he could pay them what he chose ; or, at all events, 
that it was the will of the masters, considered as a body, 
fixed the usual and average rate of wages." The lower classes 
were, therefore, much indebted to the higher ones for giving them 
so much as they did ; and it was incumbent upon all perso 
who received wages, to take them with humble than fulness, 
and with a feeling of gratitude, on account of the favour be- 
stowed upon them by the generosity of their superiors, : 
This doctrine, so convenient to the upper e of society, 
and so natural to the universal ignorance which re- 
vailed on these matters, began to be shaken by the ati 
thinkers of the seventeenth century ; but it was reserved for the 
eighteenth century to overthrow it, letting in the grand idea of 


@ Where the church benefices are all nearly equal, none of them can be very 
at; and this mediocrity of benefice, though it may, no doubt, be carried 
as, however, some very agreeable effects, Nothing but rpm ol bei 
dignity to a man of small fortune, The vices of levity and vanity y 
him ridiculous, and are, besides, almost as ruinous to him as tap ern to the common 
people. In his own conduct, therefore, he is ob to follow that system of morals 
wbich the common people respect the most, He gains their esteem and affection, 
by that plan of life which his own interest and situation would lead him to follow.” 
? Besides the evidence supplied by economical treatises, the laws in our statute- 
book respecting wages, show the general conviction, that their rate could be fixed 
by the upper classes, , 


Wealth of Nations, book v. clap. i p. 840. 
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necessity, and proving that the rate of established in a 
country, was the inevitable consequence of the cireumstances in 
which that country was placed, and had no connexion with the 
wishes of any individual, or, indeed, with the wishes of any 
class. To all instructed persons this is now a familiar truth. 
lts discovery has excluded the notion of gratitude from the 
pecuniary relation between employers and employed, and has 
made known that servants or workmen who receive wages, have 
no more reason to be grateful than those who pay them. For, 
no choice having been exercised in fixing the wages, no favour 
can be conferred in their payment, The whole process is com- 
pulsory, and is the result of what has previously happened. 
Scarcely had the eighteenth century passed away when this 
most important discovery was completed. It was decisively 
proved that the reward of labour depends solely on two things ; 
namely, the magnitude of that national fund out of which all 
labour is paid, and the number of the labourers among whom 
the fund is to be divided. 

This vast step in our knowledge is due, mainly, though not 
entirely, to Malthus, whose work on Population, besides mark- 
ing an epoch in the history of speculative thought, has already 
produced considerable practical results, and will probably give 
rise to others more considerable still. It was published in 
1798 ; so that Adam Smith, who died in 1790, missed what to 
him would have been the intense — of secing how, in it, 
his own views were expanded rather than corrected. Indeed, 
it is certain, that without Smith there would have been no 
Malthus ; that is, unless Smith had laid the foundation, Mal- 
thus could not have raised the superstructure. It was Adam 
Smith, who, far more than any other man, introduced the con- 
‘ception of uniform and necessary sequence into the apparently 
capricious phenomena of wealth, and who studied those phenom- 
ena by the nid of principles, of which selfishness alone supplied 
the data. According to this view, the employers of labour have, 
as employers, no benevolence, no sympathy, no virtue of any 
kind, "Their sole aim is their own interest. They are 
constantly engaged in a tacit, if not in an open, combination, to 
prevent the lower ranks from being benefited by a rise of wages ; 
and they sometimes combine for the p even of de 
those wages below their actual rate.”! ving no bowels, they 


"1 “Wo rarely 
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another curious fact, namely, the extra: t rewards bestowed 
on some of the most despicable classes of society, such, for in- 
stance, as opera-dancers, who always receive enormous pay for 
insignificant services. He observes, that one of the reasons why 
we pay them so highly, is, because we despise them. If to bea 
ublic dancer were a creditable occupation, more persons would 
brought up to it, and the supply of public dancers becomi 
greater, competition would lower their wages. As it is, au A 
on them disdainfully. By way of compensating the disdain, we 
have to bribe them largely to induce them to follow their 
pursuit.”” Here we see, that the reward which one class 
bestows on another, instead of being increased by sympathy, is 
increased by scorn; so that the more we contemn the tastes 
and the way of life of our fellow-creatures, the more liberal we 
are in recompensing them, 
Passing to another, and somewhat different class, Adam 
Smith threw new light on the cause of that hospitality for 


other le. By employing them in that way, t 

Sind, thenassbess: in tha: mos refecta] manner, They gained 
a reputation for extensive charity ; they increased their influ- 
ence ; they multiplied the number of their adherents ; ud they 
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8 as to realize the and progressive movements of soci- 
23 always rte Tn on the whole, steadily advancing. 
How unimaginative he was, appears, not only from the senti- 
ments he expressed, but likewise from many traits in his pri- 
vate life. It appears, also, in the very colour and mechanism 
of his language ; that beautiful and chiselled style in which he 
habitually wrote, polished as marble, but cold as marble too, 
and wanting that fiery enthusiasm and those bursts of tempest- 
uous eloquence, which, ever and anon, great objects na 
inspire, and which rouse men to their inmost depths. This it 
was, which, in his History of England,—that exquisite pro- 
duction of art, which, in spite of its errors, will be ired as 
long as taste remains among us,—prevented him from sympa- 
thizing with those bold and generous natures, who, in the 
seventeenth century, risked their all to preserve the liberty of 
their country. His imagination was not strong enough to pic- 
ture the whole of that great century, with its vast di i 
its longings after the unknown, its splendid literature, and, what 
was better than all these, its stern determination to vindicate 
freedom, and to put down tyranny. His clear and powerful un- 
derstanding saw these things separately, and in their various 
parts, but could not fuse them into a single form, because he 
lacked that peculiar faculty which assimilates the past to the 
present, and enables the mind to discern both with almost equal 
ease. That Great Rebellion, which ho ascribed to the spirit of 
faction, and the leaders of which he turned into ridicule, was 
but the continuation of a movement which can be clearly traced 
to the twelfth century, and of which such events as the invention 
of printing, and the establishment of the Reformation, wero 
merely successive symptoms, For all this, Hume cared nothing, 
In regard to philosophy, and in regard to the purely speculative 
parts of —— doctrines, his pent genius enabled him 
to perceive that nothing could be done, except by a spirit of 
fearless and unrestrained liberty. But this was the liberty of his 
own class ; the liberty of thinkers, and not of actors, His absence 
of e m DEP IM range of hig 
sympa y beyond the intellectual classes, that is, beyond the 
classes of whose feelings he was directly cognizant. It would, 


therefore, appear, that his political errors were due, not, as is 
commonly said, to his want of research, but rather to the 
coldness of his temperament.*? It was this which made him 


"* Bee Mr, Burton's valuable Life of Hume, Edinburgh, 1846, vol. i, pp. 08, 267, 
——— 154. 
T" confirms mo in this view, is tho fact, that the oder Hume grew and Ion 
woro on , the more DS N 
ho read on history, the he became imbued with these wR 
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ascertain the truth; and, having arrived at a conclusion, he, 
instead of shrinking from it because it is unpalatable, or because 
it seems dangerous, should, on that very account, cling the 
closer to it, should uphold it in bad repute, more zealously than 
he would have done in good repute; should noise it abroad far and 
wide, utterly ess of what opinions he shocks, or what in- 
terests he imperils ; should, on its behalf, court hostility and de- 
spise contempt, being well assured, that, if it is not true, it will 
die, but that, if it 1s true, it must produce ultimate benefit, 
&lbeit unsuited for practical adoption by the ago or country in 
which it is first propounded, 

But Reid, notwithstanding the clearness of his mind and his 
great powers of argument, had so little of the real philosophic 
spirit, that he loved truth, not for its own sake, but for the 
sake of its immediate and practical results. He himself tells 
us, that he began to study philosophy, merely because he was 
shocked at the consequences at which philosophers had arrived. 
As long as the speculations of Locke and of Berkeley were not 


pushed to their logical conclusions, Reid acquiesced in them, 
and they were good in his eyes.” While they were safe and 
tolerably orthodox, he was not over-nice in inquiring into their 
validity. Inthe hands of Hume, however, philosophy became 


bolder and more inquisitive ; she disturbed opinions which were 
ancient, and which it was pleasant to hold ; she searched into 
the foundation of things, and by forcing men to doubt and to 
inguire, she rendered inestimable service to the cause of truth. 
But this was precisely the tendency at which Reid was dis- 
pleased. He saw that such disturbance was uncomfortable ; he 
saw it was hazardous ; therefore, he endeavoured to prove that 
it was groundless, Confusing the question of practical conse- 
quences with the totally different question of scientific truth, 
he took for granted that, because to his age the adoption of 
those consequences would be mischievous, they must be false. 


Yers y Sina 15 oonsequezes of Ih; dl, Ruling. ciber dontequeñesa do UM 
8 system in consequence of it; till, i r consequences to w 
it, which gave me more uncasiness than the isl of pg world, it came 
mind more than forty years ago, to put the question, What evidence have I 

that all tho objects of my knowledge aro ideas of my own mind ? 

— t ennt t ive been candidly and impartially, ns I think, seek- 

for the evidence of this principle, but can find none, m$ cs 


the of 

era” Reid's Essays on the Powers of the Human ind, edit. Edinburgh, 
a lotter which he wrote to Hume in 1762, he, a 

candour which confesses 
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inciple, This is well put, and hard to answer, Strange, 
ever, to say, Reid pnl his own conclusions, by assum- 
ing first principles to an extent far greater than had been dono 
by any writer on the opposite side. From them he argues ; his 
"whole scheme is deductive ; and his works scarcely contain a 
single instance of that inductive logie, which, when attacki 
his opponents, he found it convenient to recommend. It is 
difficult to conceive a better illustration of the peculiar charac- 
ter of the Scotch intellect in the eighteenth century, and of the 
firm hold which, what may be called the anti-Baconian method, 
had upon that intellect. Reid was a man of considerable abil- 
ity, of immaculate honesty, and was deeply convinced that it 
was for the good of society that the — philosophy should 
be overthrown. To the performance of that task he dedicated 
his long and laborious life; he saw that the vulnerable point of 
the adverse system was its method ; he indicated the deficien- 
cies of that method, and declared, perhaps wrongly, but at all 
events sincerely, that it could never lead totruth. Yet, and 
notwithstanding all this, such was the pressure of the age in 
which he lived, and so completely did the force of circumstances 
shape his understanding, that, in his own works, he was unable 
to avoid that very method of investigation which he rebuked in 
others. Indeed, so far from avoiding it, he was a slave to it, 
- The evidence of this I will now give, because, besides its im- 
portance for the history of the Scotch mind, it is valuable as 
one of many lessons, which teach us how we are moulded by 
the society which surrounds us; how even our most vigorous 
actions are influenced by general causes of which we are often 
ignorant, and which few of us care to study ; and, finally, how 
lame and impotent we are, when, as individuals, wo try to stem 
the onward current, resisting the great progress instead of aiding 
it, and vainly opposing our little wishes to that majestic course 
of events which admits of no interruption, but sweeps on, grand 
and terrible, while generation after generation passes away, 
successively absorbed in one mighty vortex, 
Directly Reid, ceasing to refute the philosophy of Hume, 
began to construct his own philosophy, he succumbed to the 
revailing method. He now assures us that all reasoning mus 
from first principles, and that, so far from reasoning to £ 


rege we must at once admit them, and mak 
is of all subsequent arguments. Having adm 
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— aep pau that there are many prmciples,'?* and 
he regrets that any one should have rashly to explain 
them.'** | Such things are REPA Eg AEE AE RA E his ras 
We: have also other faculties, which, being original and 
composable, resist all inductivo treatment, and can neither u 
resolved into simpler elements, nor referred to more general 
laws. To this class Reid assigns Memory,'?* Perception,'^* 
Desire of Self- Approbation,'* and. not. only Instinct, but even 
ande Many of oe ideas, such pace 
ime, are equally original ; i principles 
there are which have not been enunciated, but from des 
may reason.'** "They, therefore, are the major premisses of the 
argument; no reason having yet been given for them, they 
must be simple; and not having yet — j —— 
of Errem » 


vene, ‚and secured to his =, * 

id ee o me, however, it appears, that notwit 
— attempts, ts, first of M. Cousin, and. afterwards of 
Hamilton, to prop up his declining reputation, his 
™ {We havo taken notice of several original of belief in the courso 
of this ; and when other faculties of the mind are examined, we shall find 
Ly d have not occurred in the examination of the five senses,” 's Inquiry, 

?? And if no had attempted to define and explain. 


belief, sonie 
optem more incredible than ever were brought forth by the most 
ee Reid's 
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1 of how difficult it was for Scotchmen of the last age to 
imbibe the true spirit of inductive logie, since they believed that 
a system which flagrantly violated its rules, had framed in 
tm accordance —— : — 

ing mental philosophy, 1 now come to ical science, 
in which, if any where, we might expect that the inductive 
plan would predominate, and would triumph over the opposite, 
ordeductive, one. How far this was the case, I will endeavour 
to ascertain, by an examination of the most important discover- 
ies which have been made by Scotchmen concerning the organic 
and inorganic world. And, as my object is merely to indicate 
the turn and character of the Scotch mind, I shall avoid all 
details respecting the practical effects of those discoveries, and 
shall confine myself to such a narration as will exhibit their 
purely scientific aspect, so as to enable the reader to understand 
what additions were made to our knowledge of the laws of 
nature, and in what way the additions were made. The char- 
acter of each discovery, and its process, will be stated, but 
nothing more. Neither here, nor in any part of this Introduc- 
tion, do I pretend to investigate questions of practical utility. 
or to trace the connexion between the discoveries of science and 
the arts of life, "That I shall do in the body of the work itself, 
where I hope to explain a number of minute social events, 
many of which are regarded as isolated, if not incongruous, For 
the present, I solely aim at those broad principles, which, by 
marking out the hs of thought, underlie the whole fabric 
of society, and which must be clearly apprehended before his- 
tory can cease to be a mere empirical assemblage of facts, of 
which the scientific basis being unsettled, the true order and 
coherence must, be unknown. 

Among the sciences which concern the inorganic world, the 
laws of heat poer a conspicuous place, On the one hand, 
they are connected with geology, being intimately allied, and, 
indeed, necessarily bound up, with every speculation i 
the changes and present condition of the crust of the earth: 
On the hand, they touch the great questions of life, both 
animal and vegetable; they have to do with the theory of spe- 
cies, and of race; they modify soil, food, and organization ; 
and to them we must look for valuable help towards solving 
those great problems in biology, which, of late years, have 
occupied the attention of the boldest and most advanced 

hers. 


Our present knowledge of the laws of heat may be briefly 
stated as branching into five fundamental divisions. These are : 
latent heat ; specific heat ; the conduction of heat; the radia- 
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tion of heat; and, finally, the undulatory theory of heat; by 
which last, we are gradually discarding our old material views, 
and are accustoming ourselves to look upon heat as simply one 
of the forms of force, all of which, such as light, electricity, 
magnetism, motion, gravitation, and chemical affinity, are con- 
stantly assuming each other's shape, but, in their total amount, 
are incapable either of increase or diminution."*  This.grand 
conception, which is now placing the indestructibility of force 
on the same ground as the indestructibility of matter, has an 
importance far above its scientific value, considerable as that 
undoubtedly is. For, by teaching us, that nothing perishes, 
but that, on the contrary, the slightest movement of the smallest 
body, in the remotest region, produces results which are per- 
petual, which diffuse themselves through all space, and which, 
though they may be metamorphosed, cannot be destroyed, it 
impresses us with such an exalted idea of the regular and com- 
pulsory march of physical affairs, as must eventually influenee 
other and higher departments of inquiry. Our habits of 

are so connected and interwoven, that notions of law and of the 
necessary concatenation of things, can never be introduced into 
one field of speculation, without affecting other fields which.lie 
contiguous to it. When, therefore, the modern doctrine .of 
conservation of force, * becomes firmly coupled with the older 


M The theory of the indestructibility of force has been applied to the law of 
gravitation by Professor Faraday, in his Discourse on the Conservation of 
1857; an essay full of thought and power, and which should be carefully studied 
every one who wishes to understand the direction which the highest speculations of 
physical science are now taking. I will quote only one passsge from the opening, 
to give the reader an iden of its general scope, irrespective of the more special ques- 
tion of gravitation, “The progress of the strict science of modern times has tended 
more and more to produce the conviction that force can neither be created nor de- 
stroyed; and to render daily more manifest the value of the knowledge of that truth 
in experimental research." . , . “ Agreeing with those who admit the conservation 
of force to be a principle in physics, as large and sure as that of the indestructibility 
of matter, or the invariability of gravity, I think that no particular idea of force hes 
a right to unlimited or unqualified acceptance, that does not include assent to it- 

% As an illustration of this doctrine, I cannot do better than quote the — 
passage from one of the most suggestive and clearly reasoned books which has 
written in this century by an English physicist: * Wave your hand; the motion 
which has apparently ceased, is taken up by the air, from the air by the walls of the 
room, &c., and so by direct and reacting waves, continually comminuted, but never 
destroyed. It is true that, at a certain point, we lose all means of detecting the 
motion, from its minute subdivision, which defies our most delicate means of appre- 
ciation, but we can indefinitely extend our power of detecting it accordingly e| 
confine its direction, or increase the delicacy of our examination. Thus, if the 
be moved in unconfined air, the motion of the air would not be sensible toa 
at a few feet distance; but if a piston of the same extent of surface ns the — 
moved with the same rapidity h n tube, the blast of air may be distinctly. E 
several yards distance. There is no greater absolute amount of motion in the nir 
the second than in the first case, but its direction is restrzined, so as to 
means of detection more facile, By carrying on this restraint, as in the airgun, : 
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whose Omniscience both the plan, and the issue of the y 
resided with such clearness and unerring —— nota 
stone in that superb and symmetrical edifice has touched 
since the foundation of the edifice was laid, are, by ascending 
to this pitch and elevation of ht, most assuredly advancing 
towards that far higher step, which it will remain for our po 
terity to take, and which will raise their view to so andi 

a height, as to insure the utter rejection of those old and emi- - 
nently irreligious dogmas of supernatural interference with the 
affairs of life, which superstition has invented, and i 

bas bequeathed, and the present ace e of which betokens 
the yet early condition of our know. , the penury of our 
intellectual resources, and. the inveteracy of the prejudices in 
which we are still immersed. 


a power of detecting the motion, and of moving other bodies at far 
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as a whole, nor had any preceding philosophers sufficient ac- 
quaintance with nature to enable them to defend such a con- 
ception, even had they desired to entertain it. 'Thus, in the 
case now before us, it is evident, that while heat was believed 
to be material, it could not be conceived as a force, and, there- 
fore, no one could grasp the theory of its metamorphosis into 
other forces; though there are passages in Bacon which prove 
that he wished to identify it with motion. It was first neces- 
sary to abstract heat into a mere property or affection of matter, 
and there was no chance of doing this until heat was better - 
understood in its immediate antecedents, that is, until, by the 
aid of mathematics, its proximate laws had been generalized: 
But, with the single exception of Newton, whose efforts, not- 
withstanding his gigantic powers, were, on this subject, very , 
unsatisfactory, and who, moreover, had a decided leaning to- 
wards the material theory, no one attempted to unravel the 
mathematical laws of heat till the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, when Lambert and Black began the career which Pre- 
vost and Fourier followed up. The mind, having been so slow 
in mastering the preliminaries and outworks of the inquiry, was — — 
not ripe for the far more difficult enterprise of idealizing heat 
itself, and so abstracting it, as to strip it of its material attri- 
butes, and leave to it nothing but the speculative notion of an 
immaterial force. ir ada 
From these considerations, which were necessary-to en 
the reader to appreciate the value of what was done in Seot- 
land, it will be seen how essential it was that the laws of the 
movement of heat should be studied before its nature was in- 
vestigated, and before the emission theory could be so seriously 
attacked as to allow of the possibility of that great doctrine of - 
the indestructibility of force, which, I make no doubt, is des- 
tined to revolutionize our habits of thought, and to give to 
future speculations a basis infinitely wider than any previously 
known. In regard to the movements of heat, we owe the laws 
of conduction and of radiation chiefly to France and Geneva, 
while the laws of specific heat, and those of latent heat, were. 
discovered in Scotland. The doctrine of specific heat, though 
interesting, has not that scientific importance which belongs to- 
the other departments of this great subject ; but the doctrine 
of latent heat is extremely curious, not only in itself, but also. 
on account of the analogies it suggests with various branches, 
of physical inquiry. ze 
What is termed latent heat, is exhibited in the Wi. 
manner. If, in consequence of the application of heat, a solid 
passes into a liquid, as ice, for instance, into water, the conver- — 
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n occupies a time dian could be explained 
—— had been A ern the 
eighteenth century. Neither was it possible to how it 
is, that ice never rises above the temperature of 32? until it is 
actually melted, no matter what the heat of the adjacent bodies 
may be. There were no means of accounting for theso circum- 
stances, and though practical men, being familiar with them, 
did not wonder at them, they caused great astonishment among 
thinkers, who were accustomed to analyze events, and to seek a 
reason for common and every-day occurrences, 

Soon after the middle of the eighteenth century, Black, 
who was then one of the professors in the University of G 
gow, turned his attention —* this subject.!** He struck out a 
theory which, being eminently al, was violently attacked 
but is now generally admitted. Wa ha boldness and reach of 
thought not often equalled, he arrived at the conclusion, that 
whenever a body loses some of its consistence, as in the case of 
ice becoming water, or water becoming steam, such body re- 
ceives an amount of heat which our senses, though aided by 
the most delicate thermometer, can never detect. For, this 
heat is absorbed ; we lose all sight of it, and it produces rio 
palpable effect on the material world, but becomes, as it were, 
a hidden property. Black, therefore, called it latent heat, be- 
Pw though we conceive it as an idea, we cannot trace it as a 
The body i is, properly speaking, hotter ; and yet its em 
—* does not rise, Directly, however, the fo reg 
cess is inverted, that is to say, directly the steam is Res 
into water, or the water hardened into ice, the heat returns into 
the world of sense; it ceases to be latent, and communicates 
itself to the surrounding objects. No new heat has been cre- 
ated ; it has, indeed, appeared and disappeared, so far as our 
senses are concerned ; but our senses were deceived, since there 
has, in truth, been neither addition nor diminution! That 


ut Ho was appointed professor in 1756; and "it was during his residence in 
aee oi ii 1759 and 1763, dz ha rng tiny those spee- 
of heat with mat frequently 


and 5— of bodies, we had proofs uncontrovertible of 

into the bodies. And we could, by suitable processes, get it out of them 

Dr. Black said that it was concealed in —latet,—it was na much 
earbonic acid is in —it was concealed till Dr, Black 
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These, like many other of the speculations of this t 
thinker, will find small favour with those inductivo 
philosophers, who not only suppose, —— rightly, that all 
our knowledge is, in its beginning, built upon facts, but who 
‘countenance what seems to me, the very dangerous opinion, 
fhat every increase of knowledge must be preceded an in- 
crease of facts, "To such men it will appear, that Black had 
teni have occupied a in = new observations, 
or devising new experiments, than in thus indul his ima- 
gination in wild and unprofitable dreams. They il think, 
that these flights of fancy are suitable, indeed, to the poet, but 
unworthy of that severe accuracy, and of that close attention to 
facts, which ought to characterize a philosopher. In ner 

y, there is, — — s Se RE x 
mination to separate philosophy and to look upon 
them, not only as indifferent, but as —— Among that class 
of thinkers, whose zeal and ability are beyond all praise, and to 
whom we owe almost unbounded obligations, there does un- 
doubtedly exist a very strong opinion, that, in their own pursuit, 
the imagination is extremely dangerous, as leading to & 
tions, of which the basis is not yot:asenred, and generating a 
desire to catch too eagerly at distant glimpses before the inter- 
mediate ground has been traversed. "That the imagination has 
this tendency is undeniable. But they who object to it on this 
account, and who would, therefore, divorce poetry from philoso- 
phy, have, I apprehend, "taken a too limited view of the func- 
tions of the human mind, — — truth mo 


E 


water would lose its t form, and assume that ofan 

parts of the pde rond M aud confounded 
and Pd vitac A Ano — and nature would 
ods ARO bes 246, 247. 
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that one of the reasons why we, in England, made such won- 
derful discoveries during the seventeenth century, was because 
that century was also the great age of English poetry. The 
two mightiest intellects our country has produced are Shak- 
8 zo and. Meisten j anh alias Ghakspsash boul have preceded 
onion wirbt) no casual or unmeaning event, Bhak- 
and the poets sowed the seed, which Newton and the 
ilosophers reaped. Discarding the old scholastic and theo- 
ical pursuits, they drew attention to nature, and thus be- 
eame the real epo = all natural tn E yir — 
more than this, y first impregnated the mind nglan 
with bold and lofty concepti They taught the men of 
their generation to crave the unseen. They taught them 
—— for —— er ns "mores ir en 
this way, by cultivating the emotions, they opened one 
the paths which lead to truth. Thei which they commu- 
nicated, survived their own day, and, like all great movements, 
was felt in every department of thought. But now it is gone; 
and, unless I am greatly mistaken, physical science is nt present 
suffering from its absence. Since the seventeenth century, we 
have had no poet of the highest order, though Shelley, had he 
lived, would perhaps have become one, He had something of that 
burning that sacred fire, which kindles the soul, as though 
it came. from the altar of the gods. But he was cut off in 
his early prime, when his splendid genius was still in its dawn. 
If we except his immature, though marvellous, efforts, we may 
assuredly say, that, for nearly two hundred ycars, England has 
uced no ee those Pc Tre t me of 
inspiration which we in Spenser, in Shakspeare, and in 
Milton. The result is, that we, separated by so long an interval 
from those great feeders of the imagination, who nurtured our 


different t 


ever, but it does not colour our thoughts ; it does not shape our 
understandings, às it shaped the und ings of our fore- 
fathers. Between us and them is a chasm, which we cannot 
entirely bridge. We are so far removed from the associations 
amid which those poems were composed, that they do not flash 
upon us with that reality and distinctness of aim, which they 
would have done, had we lived when were written. Their 
garb is strange, and belongs to another time, Not merely their 
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dialect and their dress, but their very complexion and their in- 
most sentiments, tell of bygone days, of which we have no firm 
hold. There is, no doubt, a certain ornamental culture, which 
the most highly educated persons receive from the li of 
the past, and by which they sometimes refine their taste, and 
sometimes enlarge their ideas. But the real culture of a great 
people, that which supplies each generation with its principal 
strength, consists of what is learnt from the generation imme- 
diately preceding. "Though we are often unconscious of the 
process, we build nearly all our conceptions on the basis recog- 
nized by those who went just before us. Our closest contact 18, 
not with our forefathers, but with our fathers. To them we are 
linked by a genuine affinity, which, being spontaneous, costs us 
no effort, and from which, indeed, we cannot escape. Wein- 
herit their notions, and modify them, just as they modified tha 
notions of their predecessors. At each successive modification, 
something is lost and something is gained, until, at length, the 
original type almost disappears. Therefore it is, that ideas en- 
tertained several generations ago, bear about the same relation 
tous, as ideas preserved in a foreign literature. In both cases, 
the ideas may adorn our knowledge, but they are never so 
thoroughly incorporated with our minds, as to be the knowledge 
itself The assimilation is incomplete, because the sympathy is 
incomplete. ‘We have now no great poets ; and our poverty in 
this respect is not compensated by the fact, that we once had: 
them, and that we may, and do, read their works. The move- 
ment has gone by; the charm is broken ; the bond of union; 
though not cancelled, is seriously weakened. Hence, our 
great as it is, and, in nearly all respects, greater than — 
world has yet seen, has, notwithstanding its large and generous 
sentiments, its unexampled toleration, its love of liberty, and its 
profuse, and almost reckless, charity, a certain material, unim= 
aginative, and unheroie character, which has made several ob= 
servers tremble for the future. So far as I can understand our 
present condition, 1 do not participate in these fears, because T 
believe that the good we have already gained, is beyond all 
comparison greater than what we have lost. But that some’ 
thing has been lost, is unquestionable. We have lost much of 
that imagination, which, though, in practical life, it often mis- 
leads, is, in speculative life, one of the highest of all qualities, 
being suggestive as well as creative, Even ractically, | wo: 
should cherish it, because the commerce of the affections mainly 
depends on it. ‘It is, however, declining ; while, at —— — 
time, the increasing refinement of society accustoms us mora 
and more to suppress our emotions, lest they should be disas 
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greeable to others. And as the play of the emotions is the 
chief study of the poet, we see, in this cireumstance, another 
reason which makes it difficult to rival that great body of 
which our ancestors Therefore, it is doubly incum- 
bent on physical p hers to cultivate the imagination. It 
is a duty they owe to their own pursuits, which would be en- 
riched and invigorated by such an enlargement of their resources. 
It is also a duty which they owe to society in general; since 
they, whose intellectual influence is already greater than that 
of any other class, and whose authority is perceptibly on the 
i might have power enough to correct the most serious 
deficiency of the present age, and to make us some amends for 
our inability to produce such a splendid imaginative literature 
28 that which our forefathers created, and in which the choicest 
spirits of the seventeenth century did, if I may so say, dwell 
and have their being. 

1f, — se vo hale —— more than set the = 
ample of a great physi ilosopher giving free scope to the 
imagination, he would have conferred upon us a boon, the mag- 
nitude of which it is not easy to overrate. And it is very re- 
markable, that, before he died, that department of inorganic 
physics, which he cultivated with such success, was taken up by 
another eminent Scotchman, who pursued exactly the same 
plan, though with somewhat inferiorgenius. I allude, of course, 
to Leslie, OS , on peter drip those who 
aro occupied wit is subject ; w or our present purpose, 
they are chiefly interesting, as illustrating that p uliar method 
which, in the eighteenth century, seemed essential to the Scotch 


About thirty years after Black propounded his famous 
of heat, Leslie to investigate the same topic, and, in 1804, 
published a special dissertation upon it." In that work, and 
in some papers in his Treatises on Philosophy, are contained his 
views, several of which are now known to be inaccurate,'^* 
though some are of sufficient value to mark an epoch in the his- 
tory of science. Such was his generalization respecting the 
connexion between the radiation of heat and its reflection ; 


5» Mr. Napier, in his Memoirs of Leslie, pp. 16, PLA res end e tae 


on P. Edinb, 1838), says, that be “co bulk of his celebrated 
work on the years 1801 and 1802;" but that, in Lin be pi “some 
n statement, that bo wa ee ert risum 09 > ed 
e own e was 
asen paom a da Ti Inquiry into the Nature and Propaga- 
t London, ; 

me of sone of kis most indefensible speeulations, ses etii Tres: 
tises on P. n pp. 28, 43, 
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„they are now, so out of the domain of physical es r 
that Leslie never could have obtained po, TA 
the way which the inductive philosophy enjoins. His grea 
work on heat was exccuted, as well as conceived, on the opposite 

it were ‚so strong, that 


ow no meri 


are chiefly the result of fusion, and that the younger are aqueous 
deposits, It is, therefore, not unlikely, that, in the order in which 
the energies of nature have unfolded themselves, fire preceded 
water, and was its necessary precursor.'*. But, all that we are 


heoty of the 


least of the problem. For, by that theory, a large 
Py existed have been metamo! into 
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as yet justified in asserting is, that these two causes, the igneons 
and the aqueous, were in full operation long before man existed, 
and are still busily working. Perhaps they are preparing an- 
other change in our habitation, suitable to new forms of life, as 
superior to man as man is superior to the beings who occupied the 
earth before his time. Be this as it may, fire and water are the 
two most important and most general principles with which - 
geologists are concerned; and though, on a superficial view, 
each is extremely destructive, it is certain that dus can really 
destroy nothing, but can only decompose and recompose ; shift- 
ing the arrangements of nature, but leaving nature herself intact. 
hether one of these elements will ever again get the upper 
hand of its opponent, is a speculation of extreme interest. For, 
there is reason to suspect, that, at one period, fire was more ac- 
tive than water, and that, at another period, water was more 
active than fire. That they are engaged in incessant warfare, 
is a fact with which geologists are perfectly familiar, though in 
this, as in many other cases, the poets were the first to discern 1 
the truth. To the eye of the geologist, water is constantly 
labouring to reduce all the inequalities of the earth to a single — 
level ; while fire, with -its volcanic action, is equally busy in re- 
storing those inequalities, by throwing up matter to the — 
and in various ways disturbing the crust of the globe.*** 4 
as the beauty of the material world mainly depends on that 
irregularity of aspect, without which scenery would have pre- 
sented no variety of form, and but little variety of colour, we 
shall, I think, not be guilty of too refined a subtlety, if wo say 
that fire, by saving us from tho monotony to which water would 
have condemned us, has been the remote cause of that develop- 
ment of the imagination which has given us our poetry, our 
painting, and our sculpture, and has thereby not only wonder- 
fully increased the pleasures of life, but has imparted to the 





that it is only the aggregate of forco which remains unimpaired, Though the dis- 
tribution of forces may be altered, their gross amount is not susceptible of 

so far as the highest conceptions of our actual science extend, Consequently, there 
is no need for us to believe that, in different periods, the intensity of causation yaries ; 
though we may believe that some one agent, such as heat, had at one time more 
energy than it has ever had since, 

“The great agents of change in the inorganic world may be divided into two 
principal classes, the aqueous and the igneous. To the aqueous belong rain, rivers, 
torrents, springs, currents, and tides; to the igneous, voleanos and earthquakes, 
Both these classes are instruments of decay as well as of reproduction; but i 
may also be regarded as antagonist forces. For the aqueous agents are 
labouring to reduce the inequalities of the earth's surface to a level; while the igneous 
nre equally active in restoring the unevenness of the external crust, partly by heap- 
ing up new matter in certain localities, and partly by depressing one portion, and 
«ec another, of the earth'a envelope." Tyelts Principles of Geology, Rh 
edit., London, 1858, p. 198. (v 
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human mind a completeness of function, to which, in the absence 
hia — it could na — i mre 
en ists began to the laws according to whic 

fire and iue ae the strikur of the earth, two differ- 
ent courses were open to them, namely, the inductive and the 
deductive, The deductive plan was to compute the probable 
consequences of fire and water, by reasoning from the sciences of 
thermotics and hydrodynamics ; tracking each element by an 
independent line of argument, and afterwards coórdinating into 
a single scheme the results which had been separately obtained. 
It would then only remain to inquire, how far this i 

scheme Ata with the act 


E which a de 


hos: to 


and who, believing that the best way of unders 

causes was to study present effects, occupied him 

the years 1790 and 1815, in a laborious examination of different 
Strata,"* In 1815, he, after traversing the whole of England 


* Dr. Whewell, comparing him with bis German , Werner, 
says, “In tr Ea ro e Jodie 
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on foot, published the first complete geological map which ever 
appeared, and thus took the first great step towards aceumu- 
lating the materials for an inductive generalization. : In 1807, 
and, therefore, before he had brought his arduous task to an end, 
there was formed in London the Geological Society, the express 
object of which, we are assured, was, to observe the condition 
of the earth, but by no means to generalize the causes which had 
produced that condition.: The resolution was, perhaps, a wise 
one, At all events, it was highly characteristic of the sober 
and patient spirit of the English intellect. With what energy 
and unsparing toil it has been executed, and how the most 
eminént members of the Geological Society have, in the pursuit 
of truth, not only explored every part of Europe, but examined 
the shell of the earth in America and in Northern Asia, is well 
known to all who aro interested in these matters ; nor can it be 
denied, that the great works of Lyell and Murchison prove that 
the men who are capable of such laborious enterprises, are also 
capable of the still moro’ difficult achievement of gen i 
their facts and refining them into ideas. They did not go as 
mere observers, but they went with the noble object of making 
their observations subservient to a discovery of the laws of 
nature. That was their aim ; and all honour be to them for it. 
Still, it is evident, that their process is essentially inductive pit 
is a procedure from the observation of complex phenomena, up 
to the elements to which those phenomena are owing ; it is, in 
other words, a study of natural effects, in order to- learn the 
operation of natural causes. 


nated” . . . “Of a very different temper and character was William Smith, No 
literary cultivation of his youth awoke in him the speculative love of symmetry and 
system; but a singular clearness and precision of the classifying power, which he 
— as a native talent, was exercised and developed by exactly those geo 
among which his philosophical task lay." .... “We see great vividness ó 
thought and activity of mind, unfolding itself exactly in proportion to the — 
which it had to .À..... “He dates his attempts to discriminate nnd connect 
strata from the year 1790.” Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, London, 
1847, vol. iii. pp. 662-564. ; << 
™ «The execution of his map was completed in 1815, and remains & lasting 
monument of original talent and extraordinary perseverance ; for he had — the 
whole country on foot without the guidance of previous observers, or the aid of 
fellow-labourers, and bad succeeded in throwing into natural divisions the whole 
complicated series of British rocks.” Lyell's Mii cem of Geology, p. 68. 
maps of parts of England had, however, been published before 1816. Sec 
on Geology, in Second of the British Association, p. 373. d 
7? A great body of new data were required; and the Geological Society of 
London, founded in 1807, conduced greatly to the attainment of this desirable end. 
To multiply and record observations, and patiently to await the result at some future 
period, was the object proposed by them ; and it was their favourite maxim, that the 
time was not yet come for a general system of geology, but that all must be content 
for many years to be exclusively engaged in furnishing materials for future general- 
izations,” Lyell's Principles of Geology, p. 59. Compare Riskardson's Geology, 1851, 
p. 40. 
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Very different was the- process in Germany and Scotland. 
In 1787, that —— three years before William Smith began 
his labours, Werner, by his work on the classification of moun- 
tains, laid the foundation of the German school of ogy," 
His influence was immense ; and among his pupils we the 
names of Mohs, Raumer, and ‚Von Buch, even that of 
Alexander Humboldt,'"* But the geological theory which he 
propounded, depended entirely on a chain of argument from 
cause to effect. He assumed, that all the great changes through 
ON collagen aes passed, were due to the action of water, 

aking this for granted, he reasoned —— from premisses 

wane which big knowlales of water supplied ito 
entering into details respeoting his system, — nough to say. 
that, according to it, there was originally one vast and primeval 
sea, — * pa course of time, deposited the primitive rocks, 
The base magnais then gneiss ; and others followed 
in their orden dn ha Bonora of — —— 
tranquil, agitations y arose, which, destroying part 
the earliest The sin gave birth to new rocks, formed out of 
their ruins. The stratified thus succeeded to the unstratified, 
and sethethiag li 


bases en 1787, dans un petit t intitulé * 


I Whewells History Inductive Sciences, vol. iii. p. 567. 
"eue mar irre et rale Sp en ger 
fase de bo de ot au gravit suecbde lo guta ——— 
. “Des agitations intestines liquido 


ie 


Bü 


nses 
n, de la culture’et de la sociabilité 
Historiques, vol. ii. pp. 321-323. 
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far-fetched though it was, it had the merit of calling attention 

to one of the two chief principles which have determined the 
present condition of our planet. It had the further merit of 
provoking a controversy, which was eminently serviceable to the 
interests of truth. For, the great enemy of knowledge is not 
error, but inertness, All that we want is discussion, and then 

we are sure to do well, no matter what our blunders may be, 

One error conflicts with another; each destroys its opponent, 

and truth is evolved. This is the course of the human mind, 

and it is from this point of view that the authors of new ideas, 

the proposers of new contrivances, and the originators of new 

heresies, are benefactors of their species. Whether they aro 

right or wrong, is the least part of the question. They tend to 

excite the mind ; they open up the faculties ; they stimulate 

us to fresh inquiry ; they place old subjects under new aspects ; 

they disturb the public sloth ; and they interrupt, rudely, but 

with most salutary effect, that love of routine, which, by in- 

ducing men to go grovelling on in the ways of their ancestors, 
stands in the path of every improvement, as a constant, an out- 
lying, and, too often, a fatal obstacle. 

The method adopted by Werner was evidently deductive, 
since he argued from a supposed cause, and reasoned from it to 
the effects, In thet cause, he found his major premiss, and 
thence he worked downwards to his conclusion, until he reached 
the world of sense and of reality. He trusted in his one great 
idea, and he handled that idea with consummate skill. On that 
very account, did he pay less attention to existing facts. Had 
he chosen, he, like other men, could have collected them, and | 
subjected them to an inductive generalization. But he preferred 
the opposite path, To reproach him with this, is irrational ; 
for, in his journey after truth, he chose one of the only two roads 
which are open to the human mind. In England, indeed, we 
are apt to take for granted that one road is infinitely preferable 
to the other. It may be so; but on this, as on many other 
subjects, assertions are current which have never been proved. 
At all events, Werner was so satisfied with his method, that he - 
would not be at the pains of examining the position of rocks and 
their strata, as they are variously exhibited in different coun- 
tries; he did not even explore his own country, but, confining | 
himself to a corner of Germany, he began and completed his — 
celebrated system, without investigating the facts on which, 
according to the inductive method, that system should have | 
been built.''s Es 

175 «e i t, second, and th in popular 
arator, it fs bo loss certala that va evel a ot dt, second, and third impertanea e 
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Exactly the same process, on the same subject, and at the 
same time, was going on in Scotland, Hutton, who was the 
founder of Bootch theology, and who, in 1788, published his 
Theory of the Earth, conducted the inquiry just as Werner did ; 
tho i, when he began his speculations, he had no knowledge 
of what Werner was doing.'" The only difference between 
them was, that while Werner reasoned from the agency of 
water, Hutton reasoned from the agency of fire. The cause of 
this may, I think, be explained. Hutton lived in a country 
where some of the most important laws of heat had, for the 
first time, been generalized, and where, consequently, that 
department of inorganic physics had acquired great reputation. 
It was natural for a Scotchman to take more than ordinary 
interest in a subject in which Scotland had been so successful, 
and had obtained so much fame. We need not, therefore. 
wonder that Hutton, who, like all men, felt the intellectual 
bent of the time in which he lived, should have yielded to an 
influence of which he was, perhaps, unconscious. In obedience 
to, the general mental habits of his country, he adopted the 
deductive method. In further obedience to the more special 
circumstances connected with his own immediate pursuits, he 
gathered the principles from which he reasoned from a study 
of fire, instead of gathering them, as Werner did, from a study 
of water. 

Hence it is, that, in the history of geology, the followers of 
Werner are known as Neptunists, and those of Hutton as 
Plutonists,'* And these terms represent the only difference 
between the two great masters. In the most important points, 
namely their method, they were entirely agreed. Both were 


those who desire to —— just and comprehensive views concerning the structure 
of our globe, Now, Werner had not travelled to distant countries: he had merely 
explored a small portion of Germany, and conceived, and persuaded others to believe, 
that the whole surface of our planet, and all the mountain chains of the world, were 
made after the model of his own province." . . . . “It now appears that he had 
misinterpreted many of the most important appearances even in the immediate 
neighborhood of Freyberg. Thus, for example, within a day's journey of his school, 
the porphyry, called by him primitive, has been found not only to send forth veins, 
or dykes, through strata of the coal-formation, but to overlie them in mass.” Zyell’s 
— of Geology, p. 47. 

™ Though Hutton's Theory of the Earth was first published in 1788, the edition 
of 1795, which is the one I have used, contains a great number of additional illus- 
trations of his views, and was evidently re-written. But the main features are tho 
same; and we learn from his friend, Playfair, that “the great outline of his system” 
was completed “ several years" before 1788. Life of Hutton, in Playfair's Works, 
vol. iv, p. 50, Edinburgh, 1822. 

11% Kirwan appears to have been the first who called Hutton's theory “the Plu- 
tonic system.” Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory in Playfair's Works, vol. i. 
p. 145, On the distinction between Neptunists and Plutonists, see the same work, 
pp. 504, 505. 
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region of active volcanos, where he might have watched the 
workings of nature, and seen what she was. about, '** 
The other circumstance is equally characteristic, Hutton, in 
his speculations concerning the geol effects of heat, nat- 
urally availed’ himself of ihe Mae which Black had unfolded, 
One of those laws was, that certain earths owe their fusibility 
to the presence of fixed air in them before heat has it; 
so that, if it were possible to forco them to retain eir fixed 
air, or carbonic ‚as we now call it, no amonnt of heat 
could deprive them of the capability of being fused. The fer- 
tile mind of Hutton boe in this: discovery, a Erap from 
which he could construct a geological argument, It occurred 
to him, that great pressure would prevent the escape of fixed 
air from heated roc — thus enable them to be fused, 
notwithstanding their clevated temperature, He then supposed 
that, at a period anterior to the existence of man, such a pro- 
cess had en place under the surface of the sea, and that the 
weight of so great a column of water had prevented the rocks 
from being decomposed while they were subjected to the action 
of fire. In this way, their volatile parts were held together, and 
they themselves might be melted, which could not have hap- 
ed except for this enormous pressure. By following this 
fine of argument, he accounted for the consolidation of strata A 
heat ; since, according to the premisses from which he 
the oily, or bituminous parts, would remain, in spite of the 
efforts of heat to dis P them, "This striking 
led to the inference, that the volatile components of a substance, 
and its fixed components, may be made to cohere, in the very 
teeth of that apparently irresistible agent whose business it is 
to effect their separation, Such an inference was contrary to 
all experience ; or, to say the least, no man had ever seen an 
instance of it.» Indeed; — — 


p. 101; but Mr, Malerei d 
the 


'observations 
"e my in Pi » vol, i. at 
7 i Te i layfair, — —— 


of Kirwan were invalid; e ere 
Mo rper Muta tbat a very epa pe Pi Ya 
es place, which it eraluded In 
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pen in consequence of circumstances which were never met with — 
on the surface of the globe, and which, therefore, were out of 
the range of all human observation. * The utmost that could — 
be expected was, that, by means of our instruments, we might, 
perhaps, on a small scale, imitate the process which Hutton 
ad imagined. It was possible, that a direct experiment might — 
artificially combine great pressure with great heat, and that the 
result might be, that the senses would realize what the intellect 
had conceived." But the experiment had never been trie 
and Hutton, who delighted in reasoning from ideas rather than 
from facts, was not likely to undertake it. He cast his spec- 
ulation on the world, and left it to its fate.** Fortunately, 
however, for the reception of his system, a very ingenious 
skilful experimenter of that day, Sir James Hall, determined to 
test the speculation by an appeal to facts; and as nature did 
not supply the facts which he wanted, he created them for him- 
self. Ho applied heat to powdered chalk, while, at the same 
time, with great delicacy of manipulation, he subjected the 
chalk to a pressure about equal to the weight of a column of 
water half a mile high, The result was, that, under that pres- 


* Hutton says (Theory of the Earth, Edinb, 1795, vol. i. p. 94), “The place of 
mineral operations is not on the surface of the earth; and we are not to limit naturo 
with our imbecility, or estimate the powers of nature by tho measure of our own," 
See also p. 159, * mineral operations proper to the lower regions of the earth," And 
p. 527, “The mineral operations of nature lie in a part of the globe which is neces- — - 
sarily inaccessible to man, and where the powers of nature act under very different 
conditions from those whieh we find take place in the only situation where we ean 
live.” Again, in vol, ii. p. 97, * The present Theory of the Earth holds for 
that the strate are consolidated in the mineral regions far beyond the reach of human 
observation." Similnrly, vol. ii. p. 484, “we judge not of the progress of things - 
from the actual operations of the surface," d 

™ Hutton, however, did not believe that this could be done. “Im the Theory 
of the Earth which was —— I was anxious to warn the reader against the no- 
tion that subterraneous heat and fusion could be compared with that which wo in- 
duce by our chemical operations on mineral substances here upon the surface of the’ 
earth," Hutton's Theory of the Earth, vol. i. p. 251. a; 

1 See, in the Life of Hutton, in Playfair'a Works, vol, iv. p. 62 note, a curious 


-— 


remark on his indifference to experimental verification, Innumerable in 
his work indicate this tendency, and show his desire to reason i from 
general principles. Thus, in vol. i. p. 17, “Let us strictly examine our f 
order to avoid fallacy in our reasoning." . ... “We are now, in reasoning from 


ciples, come to a point decisive of the question." vol, i, p.177. “ Let us now reason - 
from our principles.” vol, ii. p, 808. Hence, his constantly expressed contempt for - 
experience; as in vol. ii. p. 367, where he says that we must “overcome those pre- - 
judices which contracted views of nature and magnified opinions of the experience of "i 
man may have begotten,” —— | 
19 Playfair (Life of Hutton, p, 64) says that it drew “ their attention" (5, e. tbe 
attention of men of science”), “ very slowly, so that several years elapsed be 4 
any one showed himself publicly concerned about it, either as an enemy or a — 
He adds, as one of the reasons of this, that it contained “too little detail of fact 
a system which involved so much that was new, and opposite to the opinions 
ly received." 
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sure, the volatile parts of the chelk were held — tho 
carbonic acid gas was unable to escape; the generation of 
quicklime was stopped; the ordinary operations of nature 
were bafiled, and — composition, being p 
its integrity, was fused, and, on subsequently cooling, actually 
crystallized into solid marble.'* Never was triumph eund 
complete, Never did a fact more fully confirm an idea.'" 
But, in the mind of Hutton, the idea preceded the fact by 
ü long interval ; since, before the fact was known, the theory 
had been raised, and the system which was built upon it had, 
indeed, been published several years. It, therefore, appears 
that one of the chief parts of the Huttonian Theory, and cer- 
tainly its most successful Part, was conceived in opposition 
to all preceding experience ; that it pre-supposed a combina- 
tion * par * no hing * — and tho * 
possibility of which not t artificial experiment c 
prove ; and, finally, that Hutton was so confident of the validity 
of his own method of inquiry, that he disdained to make the 
experiment himself, but left to another mind that empirical 
branch of the investigation which he deemed of little moment, 
but which we, in England, are taught to believe is the only safe 
foundation of physical rescarch.!* 

have now given an account of all the most important dis- 
coveries made by Scotland, in the eighteenth century, respecting 


The ———— experiments was XL 
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the laws of the inorganic world. I have said nothing of Watt, 
because, although the steam-engine, which we owe. to him, is 
of incalculable importance, it is not a discovery, but an inven- 
tion. An invention it may justly be termed, rather than an 
improvement.'?? Notwithstanding what had been effected in 
the seventeenth century by De Caus, Worcester, Papin, and 
Savery, and notwithstanding the later additions of Newcomen 
and others, the real originality of Watt is unimpeachable. His 
engine was, essentially, a new invention ; but, under its scientific 
aspect, it was merely a skilful adaptation of laws previously 
known; and one of its most important points, namely, the 
economy of heat, was a practical application of ideas promul- 
gated by Black." The only discovery made by Watt was that 
of the composition of water. Though his claims are disputed 
by the friends of Cavendish, it would appear that he was the 
first who ascertained that water, instead of being an element, is 
a compound of two gases.'* This discovery was-a considerable 
step in the history of chemical analysis, but it neither involved 
nor suggested any new law of nature, and has, therefore, no 
claim to mark an epoch in the history of the human mind.'* 


™ Tt may be traced back, certainly to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and probably still higher, Yet the popular opinion seems to be correct, that Watt 
was its real inventor; though, of course, he could not have done what he did, with- 
out his predecessors. This, however, may be said of all the most eminent and suc- 
cessful men, as well as of the most ordinary men. 

?^ On the obligations of Watt to Black, compare Brougham's Life of 
(Brougham’s Works, vol. i. pp. 25, 26-38, edit. Glasgow, 1855), with Muirhead's Li 

Watt, second edit, London, 1859, pp. 06, 85. . At p. 301, Mr. Muirhead says of 

att, that “his principal inventions connected with the stoam-engine, with all their 
prodigious results, were founded, as we have seen, on the attentive observation of 
great philosophical truths; and the economy of fuel, increase of productive power, 
and saving of animal labour, which gradually ensued, all originated in the 
and careful thought with which he investigated the nature and properties of heat.” 
But whatever investigations Watt made into heat, he discovered no new law 
ing it, or, at all events, no new law which is large enough to be noted in the history 
of thermotics, considered purely as a science, and apart from — peter 
Mr. Muirhead, in his interesting work which I have Just quoted, bas pu d (| 
484-186) some remarks made on the subject by Watt, several years after the deat 
of Black, which, though perfectly fair and candid, show that Watt had a rather con- 
fused notion of the real difference between an invention and a discovery, _ 

19% Mr, Muirhead, in his Life of Watt, pp. 301-370, seems to have put the priority 
of Watt beyond further doubt; though he is somewhat hard upon Cavendish, who, 
there can be little question, made the discovery for himself. A 

29 Y would not wish to diminish one jot of the veneration in which the great 
name of Watt is justly held. But when I find the opinion of Dr, Withering, the 
botanist, quoted, to the effect that his “ abilities and acquirements placed him : 
if not superior, to Newton" (Muirhead'a Life of Watt, p. 802), I cannot but "s 
against such indiscriminate eulogy, which would rank Watt in tho same class as one 
of those godlike intellects of which the whole world has not produced a score, and 
which are entitled to be termed inspired, if ever human being was so, 


stance of this injudicious panegyric, will be found in the same otherwise ex 
work (Muirhead, pp. 924, 825), where we read that Watt's discovery that water 
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they ig to despise theory, they are, in reality, enslaved by 
it. that they can do, is to conceal their subjection, 
terming their theory a necessary belief. It must, therefore, be 
deemed a remarkable proof of Cullen's love of deductive reason- 
ing, that he, sagacious and clear-sighted as he was, should have 
supposed that, in so practical an art as medicine, theory could, 
with impunity, precede practice. For, it is most assuredly true, 
that, taking men in the average, their minds are so constructed, 
that it cannot precede it without controlling it. It is equally 
true, that such control must be hurtful. Even now, and not- 
withstanding the great steps which have been taken in morbid 
anatomy, in animal chemistry, and in the microscopic investi 
tion both of the fluids and solids of the human frame, the 
treatment of disease is a question of art, far more than a ques- 
tion of science. What chiefly characterizes the most eminent 
physicians, and gives them their real superiority, is not so much 
the extent of their theoretical knowledge,—though that, too, is 
often considerable,—but it is that fine and delicate perception 
which they owe, partly to experience, and partly to a natural 
quickness in detecting analogies and differences which escape 
ordinary observers. The process which they follow, is one of 
rapid, and, in some degree, unconscious induction, And this 
is the reason why the greatest physiologists and chemists, 
which the medical profession possesses, are not, as a matter of 
course, the best curers of disease. If medicine were a science, 
they would always be the best. But medicine, being still es- 
sentially an art, depends mainly upon qualities which each 
practitioner has to acquire for himself, and which no scientific 
theory can teach. The time for a general theory has not = 
come, and probably many generations will have to elapse 

it does come. To suppose, therefore, that a theory of disease 
should, as a matter of education, precede the treatment of dis- 
ease, is not only practically dangerous, but logically false, 
With its practical danger, I am not now concerned ; but its 
logical aspect is a curious illustration of that passion for system- 
atic and dialectic reasoning which characterized Scotland. It 
shows that ge Sai e e iples to 
facts, instead of from facts to principles, could, in the most im- 
portant of all arts, recommend a method of procedure, for which 
even our knowledge is not ripe, but which, in his time, was so 
singularly rash and immature, that nothing can explain its 


schools of till soon after the irruption of the Goths and Vandals destroyed 
gir leg the western parts of Euro; eco es that re- 
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premisses in which the other work was deficient. In this 
respect, he was far superior to Cullen. For, though Cullen, 
like Smith, began by mutilating his problem in order to solve it 
more readily, he, unlike Smith, did not see the necessity of in- 
stituting another and parallel" inquiry, which should completo 
the scheme, by starting from the premisses that had been pre- 
viously omitted. 
What I have termed the mutilation of the problem, was 
effected by Cullen in the following manner. His object was, to 
the phenomena of disease, as are exhibited in 
the human frame ; and it was obvious to him, as to every one 
— — the human frame consists partly of solids and partly 


of his pathology is, that he reasons 
m rro 


almost ta of the solids, —* makes so little 


account of the fluids, that he will only allow them to be the in- 
direct causes of disease, which, in a scientific view, are to be 
deemed strictly subordinate to the direct causes, as represented 
by — solid age mta of. our bis x ae "iw — o 
though false, was perfectly justifia since, by curtailing th 
problem, he " simplified its study ; just as Adam Smith, in his 
Wealth of Nations, simplified the study of human nature, by 


it of all its sympathy. But this most comprehensive 
thinker was careful, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, to 
restore to human nature the quality of which the Wealth of 
Nations had deprived it ; sud by thus esta two differ- 
ent lines of argument, he embraced the whole subject, In the 
same way, it was incumbent on Cullen, after having constructed 
a theory of disease by reasoning from solids, to have constructed 
another theory by reasoning from the fluids ; ; 80 that a coórdi- 
nation of the two theories might have raised a science of 
pathology, as complete as the then stato of knowledge allowed?! 


* This idea runs through the whole of his writiogs, In the following passage, 
it is more succinetly stated than in any other: JA satay iro o dic of er 
of particular desse it ia absolutely necessary to enter into 

l call tho one direct causes, those act upon the 
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they are liable admit of — — The real diffi- 
culty lies in the vital solids, -on their peculiarities the 
whole nervous system depends, and nearly all disorders are im- 
mediately due to mae =; Rm tem ere made the 
nervous system the basis of his pathology ; and, in speculati 
on its functions, he assigned the chief place to an occult s 
ciple, which he termed the Animal Power, or Energy, of the 
brain.?^ This principle acted on the vital solids, When the 
inciple worked well, the body was healthy ; when it worked 
the body was unhealthy. Since, then, the state of the vital 
ids was the main cause of disorder, and since the Energy of 
the brain was the main cause of the state of the vital solids, it 
became important to know what the influences were which acted 
on the Energy, because in them we should find the beginning 
of the series. Those influences were divided by Cullen into 
physical and mental. The physical were, heat, cold, and offlu- 
via, the three most potent of the material disturbers of the 
human frame.?? The mental influences, which excited the 
brain to act on the solids, were comprised under six different 
heads, namely, the will, the emotions, the appetites, the pro- 
pensities, and, finally, the two great principles of habit and imi- 
mn on — - with —— laid panes —— 
n arguing from these mental causes, and in generalizing t 
relations between them and the sensations of the Tody » he, faith- 
ful to his favourito method, proceeded deductively from the 
metaphysical principles then in vogue, without inquiring induc- 
tively into their validity, such an induction being, he thought, 
no part of his duty.*?? He was too anxious to get on with his 
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a great mistake, it was a mistake of the most salutary kind. 
By leaning on that side, he restored the balance. Hence, I 
have no doubt, he indirectly artem rro e 

into the nerves, which he would not hi stop to make, but 
which, in the next generation, gave rise to the capital discove- 
ries of Bell, Shaw, Mayo, and Marshall Hall. Atthe same time, 
the old humoral pathology, which had. prevailed for many cen- 
turies, was practically pernicious, because, nssuming that all 
diseases are in the blood, it produced that constant and indis- 
criminate venesection, which destroyed innumerable lives, be- 
sides the irreparable injury it often inflieted both on body 
&nd mind; weakening those whom it was unable to slay. 
Against this merciless onslaught, which made medicine the 
curse of mankind, the Solid Pathology was the first effective 
barrier.** Practically, therefore, as well as speculatively, we 
must hail Cullen as a great benefactor of his species ; and we 
must regard his appearance as an epoch in the ry of human 
comfort, as well as in the history of human thought. 

It may, perhaps, facilitate the conceptions of unprofessional 
readers, if I give, in as few words as possible, a specimen of the 
way in which Cullen employed his method, in en the 
theory of some one class of diseases. For this y I will 
select his doctrine of fever, which, though now generally aban- 
doned, once exercised more influence than any other part of his 
pathology. Here, as elsewhere, he reasons from the solids,*** 
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A similar ince vj thought ars birth to his Nosology, or 
general e of diseases, which some have regarded as 
the most nern hee of his labours ;*** though, for reasons 
already mentioned, we must, I think, reject. all such attempts 
ns premature, and as likely to work more harm than good, un- 
less they are simply used as a contrivanee to aid the memory. 
At all events, the —— of Cullen, though it exhibits clear 
traces of his powerful and organizing mind, is fast falling into 
disrepute, and we may be sure, that, for a long time yet a 
similar fate will await its successors. Our —— know- 
ledge is still too young for so great an en We have 
every reason to expect, that, with the aid 


99! “Such, however, is, at the same timc, ma ne y 
this debility proves an indirect Binde to the sanguiferous system; wh the 
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his powers were so extraordinary, that, among the great masters 
of organic science, he belongs, — to the same rank as 
Aristotle, Harvey, and Bichat, is somewhat superior either 
to Haller or Cuvier. As to this classification, men will differ, 
according to their different ideas of the nature of science, and, 
‘above all, according to the extent to which they appreciate the 
importance of hic method. It is from this latter point 
of view that I have, at present, to consider the character of 
John Hunter; and, in tracing the movements of his most re- 
markable mind, we shall find, that, in it, deduction and induc- 
tion were more intimately united than in any other Scotch 
intellect, either of the seventeenth or cighteenth century. The 
causes of this unusual combination, I will now endeavour to 
ascertain. When they are understood, they will not only ex- 
plain many peculiarities in his works, but will afford materials 
for speculation, to those who love to examine the pagent mo 
of ideas, and who are able to discern the way in which different 
schemes of national thought have given different shapes to 
—— —— and have —— ^ ed —— course 
uman affairs, to an extent of which the ordi com: 

of history have not the slightest icion, eo 
Hunter remained in Scotland till the age of twenty, when he 
settled in London ; and, though he was abroad for about three 
ears, he abandoned his own country, and became, socially and 
intellectually, a native of England. Hence, the early asso- 
ciations of his mind were formed in the midst of a deductive na- 
tion ; the later associations, in the midst of an inductive one, 


Hunter, second edit. London, 1818, pp. 20, 203. 
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warped, and a large part of his marvellous activity was 
in observations and experiments, such as no Scotch thinker, liv- - 
ing in Scotland, would ever have engaged in, He himself | 
declared, that thinking was his delight ;** and there can be - 
no doubt that, had he hes differently situated, thinking would 
have been his principal pursuit. As it was, the industry with 
which he collected facts, is one of the most conspicuous features 
in his career. His researches covered the whole range of the 
animal kingdom, and were conducted with such untiring zeal, 
that he dissected upwards of five hundred different species, ex- 
clusive of dissections of different individuals, and exclusive, too, 


of dissections of a large number of plants." The results were 

carefully arranged and stored up in that noble collection which | 
he formed, and of the magnitude of which we may gain some — 
idea from the statement, that, at his death, it contained up- - 
wards of ten thousand preparations illustrative of the phenomena — 
of nature.“ By this means, he became so intimately acquaint- _ 
ed with the animal kingdom, that ho made a vast number of 
discoveries, which considered singly, are curious, but which, 
when put together, constitute an invaluable body of new truths. 
Of these, the most important are, the true nature of the circula- 
tion in crustacea and insects ;*** tho organ of hearing in cepha- 


grentest of all the historians of medicino has said upon this subject, ‘La majorité 
des médecins qui prétendaient s'être formés d'après Bácon, n'avaient hérité de lui 
qu'une répugnance invincible pour les hypothèses et les systèmes, une de yóné- 
ration pour l'expérience, et un désir extróme de multiplier le nombre des rvations, 
Ce fut chez les Anglais que la méthode empirique en médecine trouva le plus de 

rtisans, et c'est principalement aussi chez eux qu'elle s'est répandue jusqu'aux 
i lus rapprochés de nous, Sa propagation y fut favorisée, non-seulement par lo 
profond respect que les Anglais continuent toujours de porter à l'immortel chancelier, 
mais encore par la haute importance que la nation entière attache au sena cot 
common sense, et elle y domeura l'ennemie irréconcileable de tous les systèmes qui ne 
nen pas sur l'observation." Sprengel, Histoire de la Médecine, vol. v. p. 411, 

aris, 1815. 
#2 Clive says, “Much as Mr. Hunter did, he thought still more. He has often 

told me, his delight was, to think.” _Abernethy's Hunterian Oration, London, 1 
26 . 


?" Mr, Owen, in hia interesting Preface to the fourth volume of Hunters Wor! 
says (p. vii.), “There is proof that Hunter anatomized at least five hundred 
species of animals, exclusivo of repeated dissections of different individuals of 
same species, besides the dissections of plants to a considerable amount.” 

2 “Some idea may be formed of Hunter's extraordinary diligence, by the fact, 
that his museum contained at the time of his death, upwards of 10,000 pre 
illustrative of human and comparative anatomy, physiology, and pathology, 
natural history.” Weld’s History of the Royal Society, London, 1848, vol. ii. p. 92. 

24 «I have tested the conflicting evidence of these observers by dissection of the 
heart in the lobster; and you will perceive by this preparation that it is more com- - 
dme than even the Danish naturalist supposed, and fully bears out the opinion g 

unter in regard to the mixed nature of the circulation in the crustacea, 

Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate Anim 
2d edit, London, 1855, p. 818. ** Cavier, misled by the anomalous diffused co: 
of the venous system, supposed that there was no circulation of blood in ins 
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lopods ;** the power possessed by mollusks of absorbing their 
shells :**' the füct that bees do si; collect wax, but * it; 
the semicircular canals of the cetacea ;* the lymphatics of 
birds ;** and the air-cells in the bones of birds,*5 e are 

assured, that he anticipated the recent discoveries respecting the 
embryo of the kangaroo ;** and his published works prove, that, 
in the human subject, he discovered the muscularity of the 


yet the dorsal vessel was too conspicuous n structure to be overlooked, Such, how- 
ever, was the authority of the great anatomist, that the nature of the heart began to 
be doubted, and the strangest functions to be attributed to it, Hunter, however, 
who was prepared to appreciate the true state of the circulating gystem in insects, 
by his discovery of the approximately diffused and irregular structure of the veins 
in the erustacea, has described, in his work on the blood, all the leading characters 
of the circulation in insects as it is recognized by comparative physiologists of the 
present day." Jbid., p. 883. Compare Hunter's Essays and Observations on Natural 
History, London, 1861, vol. i. p. 108. 

24% * The class called Sepia Ls the organ of hearing, though somewhat differently 
constructed from what it is in fishes.” An Account of the Organ of Hecring in Fishes, 
in Hunter's Works, vol. iv, p. 204. At the bottom of the page Mr. Owen observes, 
in a note, “This is the first announcement of the existence of an organ of hearing 
in the Cephalopoda.” 

240 “Hunter discovered that the molluscous inhabitant of a shell had the power 
of absorbing part of its dwelling.” Owen's Lectures on the Comparative Anatom 
and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals, London, 1855, p. 544. “Every shell- 
fish has the power of removing a part of its shell, so as to adapt the new and the 
old together, which is not done by any mechanical power, but by absorption.” 
Anatomical Remarks on a New Marine Animal, in Hunter's Works, vol, iv. p. 469, 
edit. Palmer. In a note to this passage, it is said, that “the doctrine of the absorp- 
tion of shell has been lately” (i. e. in 1822) “adduced as a new discovery," 

2 “His keen observation did not fail to detect several errors which precedin 
naturalists had fallen into, especially with regard to the formation of the wax, w 
he proved to be secreted, not collected, by the animal" Oktley’s Life of Hunter, 
p.122. “The wax is formed by the bees themselves; it may be called an exte 
secretion of oil, and I have found that it is formed between each scale of the under 
side of the belly." Observations on Bees, in Hunters Works, vol. iv. p. 433, , 

24% “Tn the terminating part there are a number of perforations into the cochlea, 
and one into the semicircular canals, which efford a passage to the different divisions 
of the auditory nerve." Observations on the Structure and (Economy of Whales, in 
Hunter's Works, vol. iv. pp. 393, 384. ‘Tho semicircular canals of the cetacea, 
described by Hunter in the paper on Whales, a structure which Cuvier rightly states 
that Camper overlooked, but incorrectly claims the discovery as his own." Preface 
to vol. iv. of Hunter's Works, p. xxi. 

2 Dr, Adams, in his somewhat hasty Life of Hunter, says (pp. 27, 28), “Mr, 
Hewson always claimed the discovery of lymphatics in birds.” But the truth is, that 
Hewson never claimed it. He says, “It may be necessary to mention here, that the 
dispute between Dr. Monro and me is, who first discovered the lacteals of birds? for 
as to the lymphatics in their necks (mentioned in this gentleman's note), these we 
both allow were discovered by Mr. John Hunter, about ten years ye And, again, 
“Theso lymphatics in the necks of fowls were first discovered by Mr. Jobn Hunter.” 
Hewson’s Works, edit. Gulliver (Sydenham Soc.), pp. 102, 145, 

=! Hunter's Works, vol. iv. pp, xxi. 176. 

2 «See Nos, 8781, 3784, 8735, in the Physiological series of the Hunterian 
Museum, in which there are evidences that Mr. Hunter had anticipated most of the 
anatomieal discoveries which have eubsequently been made the embryo of the 
Kangaroo." Rymer Jones’ Organization of the Animal Kin London, 1855, pp, 
829, 830. 
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arteries,*> the muscularity of the iris, and tho digestion of the 
stomach after death by its own juice. Although, in his time, 
animal chemistry was not yet raised to a system, and was con- 


sequently little heeded by physiologists, Hunter endeavoured, ' 
its aid, to search out the qualities of the blood , 50 as to pre 


the properties of its constituents.“ He also examined it in 
different stages of embryonic life, and by minutely tracking it 
through its periods of development, he made the capital discovery, 
that the red globules of the blood are formed later than its 
other components. His contemporaries, however, were so little 
alive to the importance of this great physiological truth, that it 
fell dead upon them, and, being forgotten, it was, about 

rs afterwards, rediscovered, and was announced, in 1832, asa 
aw of nature which had just been brought to lights "This is 


2 “The muscularity of arteries, of which Jobn Hunter made physiological proof, 
is now a matter of eyesight.” Simon's Pathology, London, 1850, p. 69. “To 
the muscularity of an artery, it is only necessary to compare its action with that 
clastic substances," . . . “When the various uses of arteries are i 
such as their forming different parts of the body out of the blood, their 
the different secretions, their allowing at one time the blood to pass readily into the 
smaller branches, as in blushing, and at another preventing it altogether, as in pale- 
ness from fear: and if to these we add the power of producing a increase 
of any or every part of the body, we cannot but conclude that they are possessed 
of muscular powers," Hunter's Works, vol. iii. p. 167. See also vol. iv. p. 254. 
Mr. Gulliver, in his edition of Hewson's Works, London, 1846, says (p. 125), that 
Hunter's “experiments on the functions of the arteries are supported by the 
nnd best observations on their structure." 

24 “The fact of the muscularity of the iris, which is here presumed from 
by Mr. Hunter, has been since directly proved by the observations of Bauer 
Jacob (Phil, Trans, 1822), and indirectly by Berzelius, who found that the iris pos- 
sesses all the chemical properties of muscle." Palmer's note in Hunter's Works, vol. 
iii. p 146, London, 1887. 

Adams’ Life of Hunter, pp. 59,60, 245, Hunters Works, vol.i. p. 13; vol. iv. 
pp. 116-121. Watson's Principles of Physic, vol, ii, p. 440, 

2 “Hunter subjects the blood to both mechanical and chemical o and 
endeavours to determine the characteristic properties of its different constituents.” 
Owen's Preface to vol. iv. of Hunter's Works, p. xii. But this gives, perhaps, rather 
too high an idea of his animal chemistry; for such was then the miserable state of 
this extremely important branch of knowledge, that he arrived at the conclusion 
that “blood gives no analysis excepting that of common animal matter.” Principles 
of Bi , chap. iii. in Hunter's Works, vol. i. p. 229. 

"Tn seeking to determine the respective importance of the different con- 
stituents of the blood, by the philosophical and most difficult — into se 
respective periods of formation iu the development of the em unter madé 
interesting discovery that the vessels of the embryo of a red-blooded animal circa» 
lated in the first instance colourless blood, as in the invertebrate animals, *The red 
globules,’ he observes, ‘seemed to be formed later in life than the other two con- 
stituents, for we see while the chick is in the the heart — and it then con- 
tains a transparent fluid before any red globules nre formed, which fluid we may 
suppose to be the serum and the lymph.’ I well remember the feelings of 
with which I listened, while at Paris in 1832, to a memoir read before the I 
of Sciences, by MM. Delpech and Coste, the object of which was the ann. ¿ 
of the same fact as a novel and important discovery, The statement of the French - 
observers was received with all the consideration which its importance justly 
without its being suspected that our great physiologist had, half a century s 
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one of many instances in the history of our knowledge, which 
proves how useless it is for a man to advance too far beyond the 
age in which he lives** But Hunter, besides making the dis- 
covery, also saw its meaning. From it, he inferred, that the 
function of the red globules is to minister to the strength of the 
system, rather than to its repair. This is now universally ad- 
mitted ; but it was not admitted tilllong after his death. Its 
reeognition is chiefly owing to the rapid advance of animal 
chemistry, and to improvements in the microscope. For, by the 
employment of these resources, it has become manifest, that the 
red globules, the respiratory process, the production of animal 
heat, and the energy of the locomotive organs, are but different 
parts of a single scheme.* Their connexion with each other is 
established, not only by a comparison of different species, but 
also by a comparison of different members of the same species. 
In human beings, for example, the locomotive and other animal 
functions are more active in persons of a sanguine temperament, 
than in those of a lymphatic temperament; while, in — 
temperaments, the globules are more numerous than in lymphatic 
ones. The knowledge of this fact we owe to Lecanu ;**' and to 
him we are also indebted for an analogous fact, corroborating the 
same view. He has shown, that the blood of women contains 


embraced it, with all its legitimate deductions, in the extended circle of his investi. 
gations.” Owen's Preface to vol. iv, of Hunter's Works, p. xiii. 

* Indeed, if we may rely ou the references recently given by Mr. Gulliver, which, 
from his general accuracy, there seems no reason to question, the fuct that the 
pe blood precedes the red, was known even in the time of Glisson. See Gulliver's 

ned edition of Hewson's Works, London, 1846, p. 222, But, to the contempo- 
raries of Glisson, such a fact was isolated, and. consequently uselesa Nothing is 
valuable while it appears to stand alone. 

== ** From the above account it appears that whatever may be their utility in the 
machine, the red globules certainly are not of such universal use as the lor ym 
lymph, since they are not to be found in all animals, nor so carly in those have 
them; nor are they pushed into the extreme arteries, where we must suppose the 
coagulating lymph reachés; neither do they appear to be so readily formed. This 
being the case, we must conclude them not to be the important part of the blood in 
contributing to growth, ir, &c. Their use would seem to be connected with " 
A Treatise on the B Inflammation, and Gun-shot Wounds, in Hunter's Works, 
vol jii p.68. In another remarkable passage, he touches on the possibility of an 

iu the amount of red globules being connected with an increase in the 
amount of heat. “Iwill not pretend to determine how far this may assist in keeping 
up the animal heat.” Observations on the Structure and (Economy of Whales, 
Hunter's Works, vol iv. p. 304, 

2% The ovidenco of this ia collected in the notes to Duckle’s History of Civiliza- 
tion, vol. i. pp. 53-55. 

™ According to Lecann, temperament has an influence on the composition of 
the blood, ile infers from his analysis that the blood of lymphatic persons is poorer 
in solid constituents, and especially in blood co ules, thon that of persons of 
sanguincous temperament, while the quantity of albumen is much the same in both." 
Simon's Animal Chemistry with reference to the Physiology and Pathology of Man, 
London, 1845, vol. i. p. 236, Compare Thomson's Chemistry of Animal Bodice, Edin. 
burgh, 1843, p. 370. 
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for its object to increase these materials ; it was always excited 
by want, and its result was, to nourish and preserve the indi- 
vidual***5 The third kind was entirely due to external causes, 
including the whole material world, all the phenomena of which 
were a stimulus to some kind of action?* By combining, in 
different ways, these different sources of motion, and by study- 
ing every incitement to action, first, in reference to one of 

three great divisions just indicated, and secondly, in reference 
to the power of action, as distinguished from the quantity of 
action,*” Hunter believed that some fundamental truths might 
be obtained, if not by himself, at all events by his successors. 
For he thought that, though animals can do many things which 
plants cannot, still the immediate cause of action is in both 
cases the same.*** In animals there is more variety of motion, 
but in plants there is more real power. A horse is certainly far 
stronger than a man. Yet a small vine can not only support, 
but can raise, a column of fluid five times higher than a horse 
can. Indeed, the power which a plant exercises of holding a 


self-motion, is employed simply in the economical operations, by which means the 
— hice tee Aid C EMIT sine, pase ni 
the materials the animal or vegetable is in possession 
secretion, &c. The blood is disposed of by tho actions 
their specific stimulus, producing all the pen effects. 


thar s 


duces wth; but a vine will grow twenty feet in one summer, whilo a whale, 

probably, doesnot grow so much in as many years.” Croonian Lectures on Muscu- 
ion, in Hunter's Works, vol. iv. p. 199. 

2 “The second kind of action is in pursuit of external influence, and arises from 

a compound of internal and external stimulus; it is excited by the state of the animal 

or vegetable, which gives the stimulus of want, and being completed by external 

stimu ——— the Lay’ eher aen of nourishment, It produces motions of whole 

Selon Sopanen) sailing 10. Droite te uineis ough; IDEADA lk Raat iat 

apparently to breat an tho aps, it not 

answer the same purpose an alternate motion jx Croonian 


of the motion of whole parts, which is not inconsiderable in 
Dionea museipula and pudica is very evident." , , , . “These 
are similar to what arise in many animals from external stimulus.” Jdid,, vol. iv. 


p. 201. 

? «T make a material difference between the power and the quality of action. 
Some motions may be very small, yet act with great force; while others are of con- 
siderable extent, Although. very weak.” Jbid., vol. iv. p. 204. 

= The immediate cause of motion in all ve; is most probably the eame, 
and it is probably the same in all animals; but how far they are the same in both 
classes, has not yet been determined. But I think it will appear, in tho investiga» 
tion of this subject, that vegetables and animals have actions evidently common to 
both, and that the causes of these actions are a nip dica Ls 
most probably there is not an action in the —— which does not coprespond or 
belong to the Up may: the mode of action in the entre. be the 
game, or muscular in both," Croonian Lectures, in Hunter's Works, vol. iv, p. 100. 
a Vete in Hunter's Essays, London, 1861, 
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nothing less than to unite all the branches of ‘science, 
ing them in the order of their relative ity, and pro- 
ceeding from the simplest to the most intricate. With this 
view, he examined the structure of the mineral kingdom, and 
by an extensive comparison of crystals, he sought to generalize 
the principles of form, in the same way as, by a comparison of 
animals, he sought to generalize the principles of function. 
And in doing this, he took into account, not only regular crys- 
tals, but also irregular ones.!'? For * knew —* in nature, 
nothing is really irregular or disorderly ; though our imperfect 
apprehension, or rather the backwardness of our knowledge, pre- 
'vents us from discerning the symmetry of the universal scheme, 
The beauty of the plan, and the'necessity of the sequence, are 
not always perceptible. Hence we are too apt to fancy that the 
chain is broken, because we cannot see every link in it. From 
this serious error Hunter was saved by his genius, even more 
than by his knowledge. Being satisfied that every thing which 
happens in the material world, is so connected ——— 
with its antecedents, as to be the inevitable result of what hi 
previously occurred, he loo ith a true philosophic eye at 
the strangest and most capricious shapes, because to him they 
To him they were 
were deviations from the 


was the main object of 
* his mission. yel 


and when she doviates is still 
tions," in Hunter's Works, vol. i. p. 485; 


be Inid down, as one of thè 
" Hunter's Wo 
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tained to such com ing views of the philosophy of disease, 
that, in that ——— is certainly — a i» AE a 
ysiologist, he was equalled, or per i ; 
t as a pathologist, he stands alone, if we consider —— 
ogy was when he found it, and what it was when he left it.*'* 
Since his death, the rapid advance of morbid anatomy and of 
chemistry has caused some of his doctrines to be modified, and 
some of them to be overturned. eng —— in- 
ferior men, wielding superior chemi mic ical re- 
sources, To say that the successors of John Hunter are inferior 
to him, is no disparagement to their abilities, since he was one 
of those extremely rare characters who only appear at very 1 
intervals, and who, when they do appear, remodel the fabrie o: 
knowledge. They revolutionize our modes of thought ; they 
stir up the intellect to insurrection ; they are the rebels and 
demagogues of science. And though the pathologists of the 
nineteenth century have chosen a humbler path, this must not 
blind us to their merits, or prevent us from being grateful for 
what they have done. We cannot, however, be too often re- 
minded, that the really great men, and those who are the sole 
permanent benefactors of their species, are not the great ex- 
perimenters, nor the great observers, nor the great readers, nor 
the great scholars, but the great thinkers. "Thought is the 
creator and vivifier of all human affairs. Actions, facts, and ex- 
ternal manifestations of every kind, often triumph for a while ; 
but it is the progress of ideas which ultimately determines the 
progress of the world. Unless these are changed, every other 
change is superficial, and every improvement is precarious. It 


is, however, evident that, in the present state of our knowledge, 
all ideas respecting nature must refer either to the normal or to 
the abnormal; that is to say, they must be concerned either 
with what is regular, uniform, and obedient to recognized prin- 
ciples, or else with what is irregular, perturbed, and disobedient. 
Of these two divisions, the first belongs to science ; the 

ake wer, John Hunter formed the superb conception o. 


to 
m both classes of ideas into one, by showing that nothing 
is irregular, that —— perturbed, that nothing is dis- 
obedient. Centuries, perhaps, may elapse before that concep. 
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dissimilar,**” All these supplied Hunter with principles from 
which, by reasoning deductively, he attempted to explain the 
facts of di ; for, according to him, disease merely consists in 
a want of combination of actions,*?' By this process of thought, 
he was induced to neglect those predisposing causes, to which 
inductive pathologists pay great attention, and with which the 
works of his English contemporaries were much occupied. Such 
causes could only be generalized from observation, and Hunter 
made no oe of rhe Indeed, he even denies their real 
existence, asserts that a predisposing cause, is simply an 
increased susceptibility to form dis ition to action.*** i: 
By reasoning from the twofold ideas of action and of sym- 
pathy, Hunter constructed the deductive or synthetic part of 
is pathology. This he did as a Scotchman, and to this, had 
he always lived in Scotland, he would probably have confined 
himself, But being for forty years surrounded by Englishmen, 
and having his mind impregnated by English habits, he con- 
tracted something of their mode of thought. We, accordingly, 
find that a considerable portion of his pathology is as inductive 
as the most eager disciple of Bacon could desire ; forming, in 
this respect, a striking contrast to the purely synthetic method 
of Cullen, the other great pathologist of Scotland. In the at- 
tempt, however, which Hunter made to mix these two methods, 
he perplexed both himself «nd his readers. Hence that obscu- 
rity, which even his warmest admirers have noticed, th 
they have not perceived its cause. Vast as his powers were, he 
was unable to effect a Ó— union between induction and 
deduction. That this should have happened, will not — 
any one, who considers how some of the greatest thinkers have 


ut this not 
in the want of 
310: 
th generally called the 
of all kinds’ sickness, alteration 
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who explained, and, indeed, the first who recognized, the disease 
of inflammation of the veins, which is of frequent occurrence, 
and, under the name of phlebitis, has latterly been much 
studied, but which, before his time, had been ascribed to the 
most erroneous causes.””* On general inflammation, he threw 
so much light, that the doctrines which he advocated, and 
which were then ridiculed as whimsical novelties, 

Ra in the schools, and have become 

traditions of the medical profession.*% , moreover, intro- 


the healing of injuries: * In these 
ici parre ae Pes 


xaggerate the Lectures 
don, 1853, vol. i. p. 170, At pp. respecting tho 
process of more nearly right 
than 

H Inflammation of the veins, originally studied by Hunter, has of late years 
attracted the attention of many distinguished Continental and British —— 
Erichsen's Surgery, London, 1857, p. 475. ** rin io in ustrates the 
essential services which the science and art of have derived from patho- 
logical anatomy than that of phlebitis. By this study many a dark point in the phe- 
nomena of disease has been either thoroughly elucidated, or, nt all ts, rendered 
more comprehensible. Loue only — to the so-termed 
tents, consequent upon w: and su o 
tions, puerperal discases, and the like. John 
Frank, were the first to commence the in 
tion of the Diseases of the Organs of Circulation and 
10. e first to open the way, 
shown that many previously —— malignant conditions 
phlebitis," Jones and Sieveking's Pi 
the application of this discovery to the t the 
Rokitansky's Pathological Anatomy, vol. ii. p. 173, London, 1849; compare iv. 
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peoplo, refusing to listen to those great masters of wisdom which 
their country —— remained in darkness, leaving the 
blind to follow the blind, and no one there to help them. 

It is, indeed, curious to observe how little effect was pro- 
duced by the many great works written by Scotchmen in Lea 
eighteenth century. If we except the Wealth of Nations, I can 
hardly call to mind one which has perceptibly influenced publie 
— The reason of this exception may be easily explained. 

he Wealth of Nations restricted the action of government 
within narrower limits than had ever been assigned to it by any 
other book of great merit. No —— political writer of ad- 
. mitted genius, had left so much to the people, and had de- 
manded for them so much liberty in managing theirown affairs, 
as Adam Smith did. The Wealth of Nations, being thus emi- 
nently a democratic book, was sure to find favour in Scotland, 
which was eminently a democratic country. Directly men 
heard its conclusions, they were prejudiced in favour of its 
arguments. Bo, too, in England, that love of liberty, which 
for many centuries has been our leading characteristic, and 
Rc pr pia oralen all our —— all vió 
iterature, and all our p y put together, invariably 
causes a popular bias on behalf of any claim to freedom. We, 
therefore, notwithstanding the activity of interested parties, 
were predisposed to the side of free trade, as one of the means 
of letting each man do what he liked with his own, But to 
imagine that ordinary minds are capable of — such a 
work as the Wealth of Nations, and of following without confu- 
sion its long and intricate arguments, is simply absurd. It has 
been read by tens of thousands of persons, who 
clusions because " like them; which is me 


tion; and it deals! with subjects of great 

interest, which come home to the feelings of all. — 
not caring for its conclusions, neglected its arguments. On 
other hand, the Wealth of Nations harmonized with the general 
tendency, and its success was supreme, p^ er does not 
only philosophers, but even statesmen who 
eventually put into force its lending tions, though, 
ns their laws and their speeches e ran they 
never succeeded in mastering those great principl 
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would be propitiated, and the 
entire nation had taken the 


own deliberate act, 


This was the scheme projected by the Scotch clergy, and they , 


were determined to put it into execution. To give 
effect to it, they called upon England to help them, and, in the 
autumn of 1853, the Presbytery of Edinburgh, thinking that 
from their position they were bound to take the lead, caused 
their Moderator to address a letter, ostensibly to the English 
Minister, but in reality to the English nation. In this choice 
roduction, a copy of which is now lying before me, the Home 
is assured that the members of the Presbytery had de- 
layed appointing a day for fasting and humiliation on their own 
ecclesiastical authority, because they thought it likely that one 
inted by the royalauthority. But as this had not 


being the the Presbytery of Edin 

rar sg if the appointment by the —— a national fast was 

in contemplation.?"* 
A ee 


opinion thet jt was likely, de 
t it was likely, 
on royal authority. For 
and directed 
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versally cherished as an essential of every religious creed. 
Traditions, the memory of which —— in the i 
literature of all Pagan countries, of all Catholie countries, and of 
all Protestant countries, are quietly put aside, as if they were 
matters of no —— e as if it were not worth bae va 
cuss them. The Scotch clergy, occupying the old ground on 
which the members of their profession had always been accus- 
tomed to stand, took for granted that the cholera was the result 
of the Divine anger, and was intended. to chastize our sins. In 
the reply which they now received from the English Government, 
a doctrine was enunciated, which to Englishmen seems night 
enough, but which to Scotehmen sounded very profane. The 
Presbytery were informed, that tho affairs of this world are reg- 
ulated by natural laws, on the observance or neglect of whic 
the weal or woe of mankind depends,** One of those laws con- 
nects disease with the exhalations of bodies ; and it is by virtue 
of this law that contagion spreads, either in crowded cities, or in 
places where vegetable decomposition is going on. Man, by 
exerting himself, can disperse or neutralize these noxious in- 


fluences. The appearance of the cholera proves that he has not 
exerted himself. The towns have not been purified ; hence the 


root of the evil. The Home Secretary, therefore, advised the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, that it was better to cleanse than to 
fast. He thought that the plague being upon them, activity 
was preferable to humiliation. lt was now autumn, beforo 
the hot weather would return, a considerable period must elapse. 
That period should be employed in destroying the causes of dis- 
ease, by improving the abodes of the poor. If this were done, 
all would go well, Otherwise, pestilence would be sure to ro- 
visit them, “in spite"—I quote the words of the English min- 
ister—““ in spite of all the prayers and fastings cf a united, but 
inactive nation.”** 

This correspondence between the Scotch clergy and tho 
English statesman, is not to be regarded as a mere paseing 
episode of light or temporary interest. On the contrary, it 
represents that terrible struggle between theology and scienco, 


and ex measures b 
their towns id a which e aeaea DaO 
from the nature of things, must most need 
sary be Seed cc sources of conta 
main, will infallibly breed and be fruitful 
prayers and füstings of a ted, but inactive nation.” 
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which move ourselves, as if He were capable of rage, of 
jealousy, and of revenge, and as if He, —— arm, 
were constantly employed in aggravating the sufferings of man- 
kind, and making the miseries of the human race more poignant 


than they would otherwise be. 
= this ee y andre in religious — is e 
to the progress of physical science, is apparent, not only 
general ments which would lead us to anticipate that such 
must be the case, but also from the historical fact, that the 
ual destruction of the old theology is every where preceded 


son ventures to it, without so limiting and guarding his 
meaning, as to concede to its opponents nearly every point 
which is really at issue. 

While, however, in regard to the material world, the narrow 
notions formerly entertained, are, in the most enlightened coun- 


turbed. 

regularity ; in the other, they assert the theological doctrine of 
—— The reason of this difference i 

the movements of nature are less complex than 

of man. Being less complex, they are more easily i 

more quickly understood. Hence we find, that while 

science has long been cultivated, historical science 

exists. Our knowledge of the cireumstances which 

the course of mankind, is still so imperfect, and has been 
badly digested, that it has produced scarcely any effec on 
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end. It is time that what has long Mas KENEN er nd 
should also be known to historians, and that the history of man- 
kind should cease to be troubled by what, to those who are 
imbued with the scientific spirit, must seem little better than 
arrant trifling, Of two things, choose one. Either deny the 
Omniscience of the Creator, or else admit it. If you deny it, 
you deny what, to my mind at least, is a fundamental truth, 
and, on these matters, there can be no sympathy between us. 
But if you admit the Omniscience of God, beds libelling 
what you profess to defend. For when you assert what is 
termed the moral government of the world, you slander Om- 
niscience, inasmuch as you declare that the mechanism of the 
entire universe, including the actions both of Nature and of 
Man, planned as it is by Infinite Wisdom, is unequal to its du- 
ties, unless that same Wisdom does from time to time interfere 
with it, Yon assert, in fact, either that Omniscience has been 
deceived, or that Omnipotence has been defeated, Surely, they 
who believe, and whose pride and happiness it is to believ 
that there is a Power above all and before all, knowing all ex 
creating all, ought not to fall into such a snare as this, They 
who, dissatisfied with this little world of sense, seek to raise 
their minds to something which the senses are unable to grasp, 
can hardly fail, on deeper reflection, to perceive how coarse and 
material is that theological prejudice, which ascribes to such a 
Power the vulgar functions of a temporal ruler, arrays him in 
the garb of an carthly potentate, and represents him as med- 
dling here and med there, uttering threats, inflicting 
punishments, bestowing rewards, These are base a grovelling 
conceptions, the offspring of ignorance and of darkness. 

gross and sordid notions are but one remove from actual idola- 
try. They are the draff and offal of a by-gone age, and we will 
not have them obtruded here. Well suited they were to those 
old and barbarous times, when men, being unable to refine their 
ideas, were, therefore, unable to purify their creed. Now, how- 
ever, they jar upon us ; they do not assimilate with other parts 
of our knowledge ; they are incongruous ; their concord is gone. 
Every thing is against them. They stand alone; there is noth- 
ing left with which they harmonize. The whole scope and 
tendency of modern thought force upon our minds conceptions 
of regularity and of law, to which they are diametrically op: 

Even those who cling to them, do so from the influence of tra- 
dition, rather than from complete and unswerving belief. That 
child-like and unhesitating faith, with which the doctrine of 
interposition was once received, is succeeded by a cold and life- 
less assent, very different from the enthusiasm of former times, 
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